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GLAD   TIDINGS. 

From  "The  Times,"  Nov.  7th. 

When  we  say  that  the  scene  on  which  the  actors  in  this  little 
story  move  ^^s  laid  at  Athens,  that  the  date  of  the  action  is  the  year 
65  A.D.,  and  that  the  chief  personage  in  it  is  St.  Paul,  assisted  by 
"  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  and  "  a  woman  named  Damaris,"  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  that  this  is  a  religious 
story,  and  that  the  "  glad  tidings  "  here  announced  relate  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  on  Mars'  Hill.  The  question 
arises,  why  tell  a  story  about  a  truth  ?  Why  embody  in  a  work  of 
fiction  scenes  so  sacred  as  those  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ?  The  answer  is  that  there  have  been  Tales  before  this 
iu  which  characters  more  sacred  than  that  of  St.  Paul  have  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  fiction,  and  in  which  religious  subjects 
bave  been  handled  with  a  freedom — nay,  with  a  licence — of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  this  little  book.  This  is  a  religious  book  on 
a  sacred  subject,  and  its  sole  intention  is  to  edify  the  Christian 
reader  by  imaginary  examples  of  tlie  faith  and  constancy  which 
enabled  the  converts  of  the' early  ages  to  triumph  over  death  itself. 

But  now  another  question  arises — Is  the  subject  well  ti-eated  ?  Is 
it,  so  far  as  so  slight  a  story  can  be,  a  work  of  art  ?  We  think  it  is. 
The  plot  is  simple  enough.  Damaris  mourns  for  Callias,  her  ab- 
sent lover,  and  finds  no  comfort  in  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods. 
There  is  a  shipwreck  off  the  Piraius,  and  in  that  ship  are  St.  Paul 
and  Callias,  the  author  supposing,  as  we  infer,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  occasions  unrecorded  in  the  Acts,  but  indicated  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
endured  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  St.  Paul  saves  the  life  of  Callias 
after  he  has  sustained  the  spirits  of  all  on  board  by  his  faith ;  but 
the  lover  only  reaches  the  shore  to  fall  into  a  fever,  and  Damaris 
still  mourns  her  lost  Callias.  iThe  shipwrecked  mariners  noise  the 
Apostle's  fame  throughout  the  city;  then  follows  the  scene  on  Mars' 
Hill  and  the  rebuke  of  the  superstitious  worship  of  "  the  unknown 
god."^"  Shortly  after  St.  Paul  meets  Damaris  by  accident  at  the 
altar  of  that  dark  divinity,  whither  she  had  gone  to  pray,  for  shg 
had  heard  that  this,  after  all,  was  the  true  God.  She  reveals  her 
grief,  and  after  words  of  comfort  she  promises  to  see  him  again, 
and  says  her  name  is  Damaris.     "  Damaris  !"  repeated  the  Apostle 


**  aiid  he  for  whom  thou  would'st  pray  is  named  Callias  ;  give  ne 
thy  hand,  and  I  will  lead  thee  to  him."  Callias,  of  course,  recovers, 
and  thus  the  story  goes  on,  the  Apostle  making  converts  among 
the  seniors  of  the  city,  and  among  others  Dionysius  the  Ai'eopagite, 
besides  especially  instructing  the  youthful  pair  in  Christian  truth, 
and  advising  Damaris  to  lay  aside  her  gay  attire  and  plaiting  of 
the  hair,  and  to  put  on  a  garb  becoming  to  a  Christian  woman. 
'  On  one  occasion,  when  Damaris  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chief 
place  among  the  maidens  of  the  city  in  the  Pan-Athenaic  proces- 
sion, a  tumult  arises,  because  Damaris,  chosen  against  her  will,  ap- 
pears in  homely  dress,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  idolatrous 
ceremony.  The  house  in  which  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  are 
living  is  surrounded  by  a  mob,  who  accuse  him  of  having  obtained 
an  influence  over  their  minds  by  magic,  and  everything  looks  like 
Socrates  and  hemlock,  if  not  a  speedier  death,  when  the  Apostle 
exerts  the  magic  of  his  Eoman  citizenship,  and  the  mob  slink  off, 
awed  by  the  presence  of  a  few  Eoman  legionaries. 

So  things  progress,  and  Callias  and  Damaris,  the  Christian  pair, 
might  have  been  united  by  Christian  rites,  instead  of  heathen 
ceremonies ;  but  that  the  course  of  true  love  should  run  smooth  is 
not  to  be  expected,  least  of  all  in  a  religious  tale,  and  so  Callias  is 
assassinated  by  Alexander  the  Coppersmith — of  whom,  we  may  re- 
mark, from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  we  should  rather 
have  expected  to  find  him  at  Ephesus  than  at  Athens — but  who, 
wherever  he  abode,  seems,  like  Demetrius  of  Ephesus,  to  have 
driven  a  good  trade  in  shrines,  and  who  had  just  lost  an  order 
through  the  interference  of  the  young  Christian. 

The  loss  of  Callias  is  naturally  a  great  blow  to  Damaris,  but 
Christianity  and  the  Apostle  enable  her  to  bear  up  under  her  af- 
fliction. And  now  the  story  hastens  to  a  close.  Alexander  is  tried 
solemnly  for  the  murder  and  escapes,  inasmuch  as  he  had  slain  an 
enemy  of  the  gods.  The  Apostle's  work  is  over  in  Athens,  and, 
after  a  solemn  warning  to  the  idolatrous  authorities,  he  shakes  off 
the  dust  of  Athens  from  his  feet,  and  departs  for  Asia  with  his  con- 
vert Damaris,  whom  her  friends  vainly  endeavour  to  divert  from 
her  purpose. 
^  The  little  Tale  is  good  in  tone  and  keeping,  and  a  few  incon- 
sistencies which  it  presents  to  the  deeply  read  classical  scholar  are 
not  such  as  to  spoil  its  effect  on  the  general  public.  If  it  should 
edify  any  among  the  careless  herd  of  "  babblers"  in  this  generation 
"  who  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing,"  we  imagine  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  will 
be  amply  fulfilled. 
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LONDON ! 

The  firm  of  Boyle,  Leedon,  and  Leedon  became 
famous.  Its  partners  were  leading  men  on 
"  change,"  and  throughout  broad  Europe,  and 
in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  their 
bills  were  good  as  gold,  their  monetary  transac- 
tions  returned  them  immense  profits, — almost 
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The  firm  of  Boyle,  Leedon,  and  Leedon  became 
famous.  Its  partners  were  leading  men  on 
"  change,"  and  throughout  broad  Europe,  and 
in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  their 
bills  were  good  as  gold,  their  monetary  transac- 
tions  returned  them  immense  profits, — almost 
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every  one  of  their  commercial  enterprises  was 
successful, — and  before  time  had  thinned  their 
hair,  or  lined  their  brows  with  wrinkles,  Boyle, 
Leedon,  and  Leedon,  had  realised  enormous  for- 
tunes. 

The  characteristics  of  the  brothers  Leedon 
were  entirely  disimilar.  Mark  was  plain  and 
homely,  Eobert  was  proud  and  ostentatious; 
Mark  lived  in  apartments,  Robert  had  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Temple— built  a 
splendid  mansion,  and  furnished  it  at  an  immense 
outlay,  with  rare  and  costly  furniture;  Mark 
dined  at  Gray's  city  coffee  house,  Eobert  gave 
banquets  at  home ;  and  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference in  their  manner  of  living,  Eobert  w^as 
always  the  wealthiest  of  the  two,  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  splendid  mansion,  and  the  costly 
banquets,  Mark  gave  away  in  charities.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  on  which  they  thought 
in  unison,  the  ennobling  of  their  family.  That 
desire  had  grown  with  them  ever  since  the  day 
on  which  they  received  the  notification  of  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Leedoa's  twin  sons.     Year  after 
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year  the  idea  had  gathered  strength,  until  it  be- 
come a  calm,  settled  intention — until  they  became 
men,  wealthy  and  honored,  and  then  there  was 
but  one — only  one  drawback  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes;  neither  of  them  was  qualified, 
either  by  habit  or  education,  for  the  dignity ; 
they  knew  that;  in  fact  they  had  not  thought  of 
a  title  of  nobility  for  themselves,  it  was  in  their 
nephew,  George  Leedon,  that  their  hopes  were 
centred ;  and  as  far  as  their  choice  of  a  represen- 
tative was  concerned,  they  could  not  have  made 
a  wiser,  for  George,  almost  from  his  cradle,  was 
easy  and  graceful  in  manners — and  in  education, 
and  manly  pursuits,  in  person  and  presence,  he 
was  essentially  a  gentleman.  So  far  all  was 
right,  everything  was  arranged;  their  interest 
was  great  with  men  in  high  places;  their  wishes 
had  become  known,  and  were  favourably  viewed 
by  men  willing  and  able  to  crown  them  with 
success.  All  then  that  was  necessary  was  the 
man,  and  his  consent,  and — alas  for  human  cal- 
culations— that  consent  was  withheld,  George 
Leedon    would   neither   enter   Parliament,    nor 
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accept  a  title.  They  visited  and  wrote;  they 
coaxed  and  scolded,  to  no  purpose,  George  was 
firm  in  his  refusal.  His  birthright,  he  said,  was 
his  father's  farm,  and  he  would  not  sell  it  for  all 
the  titles  in  the  land.  The  rich  men  were 
thwarted,  Mark  w^as  vexed  and  fidgetty,  Robert 
was  haughty  and  angry. 


II. 


It  is  very  tormenting,  very  annoying,  to  be 
thwarted  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  long-settled 
purpose,  in  which  we  have  foreseen  no  difficulty  ; 
when  wealth  has  grown  with  our  desires,  when 
fame  has  come  with  wealth,  and  with  fame  re- 
spect and  high  interest;  but  the  torment  and 
the  annoyance  are,  in  most  cases,  the  natural 
wages  of  our  blind  neglect,  arrogance,  thought- 
lessness, or  self-esteem,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
those  peace-poisoning  causes  which  veil  our 
judgment,  overthrow  our  castles  in  the  air,  and 
expose  the  weakness,  the  rottenness  of  the  foun- 
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dations,  on  which  our  hopes  are  raised.  The 
bankers  had  said,  ''  We  will  found  a  family;  we 
can  easily,  with  our  wealth  and  our  interest, 
procure  a  title,  and  our  nephew  George,  shall  be 
Lord  Leedon,  of  some  fine  estate  that  we  will  pur- 
chase for  him."  They  said  it,  and  it  was  settled. 
They  saw  no  drawback.  The  idea  of  George's 
having  a  voice  in  the  matter  never  occurred  to 
them.  They  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  statue, 
to  be  raised  upon  the  pedestal  of  their  whim. 
"They  were  rich!  (Thus  they  reasoned.) 
Certainly,  George  was  not  poor,  but  in  compa- 
rison with  their  wealth,  George's  was  as  copper 
farthings  against  golden  guineas.  They  were 
his  rich  old  uncles,  and  nephews  in  such  cases 
are  of  course  expected  to  act  the  part  of  supple 
courtiers;  to  smile  or  look  serious;  to  grieve  or 
rejoice,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  existing 
facial  expression  of  their  gracious  and  indepen- 
dent relations.  Oh,  manhood!  Oh,  self-willed, 
rich  old  uncles,  and  subservient  young  nephews ! 
You  are  in  truth  very  small  old  men,  and  much, 
very  much,  smaller  young  ones.  The  bright 
B  5 
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wavs  of  life  are  not  for  such  as  tou,  for  your 
light  is  all  gas  and  candle  light.  Tours  is  the 
niglit  of  life.     The  daj  is  too  pure  for  you. 

Wlw^esome  and  refreshing  is  the  sight  of  a 
self-tmstiiig,  self-respecting,  firm,  just,  and  dig- 
nifieJ  man;  young,  upon  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, who  smiles,  or  looks  serious,  only  when 
prompted  by  his  own  free  play  of  feelings.  Idle 
men^  and  worthier,  cringe  for  the  fortunes 
which  others  toil  fcr.  But  acrire  and  energetic 
vouth  will  not  sell  themselves.  Xav.  not  a 
single  principle,  nor  a  manly  feeling,  to  mortal 
man.  Their  fortunes  are  for  their  own  earring, 
and  the  obstacle  must  be  wide  and  high  that 
stays  their  prc-gress  onward. 

The  failure  of  the  bankers — as  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  failures — led  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
causes  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  and  as 
tiie  triith  became  exposed,  the  differtnee  in  the 
nature  of  the  brothers  was  exposed  also.  Eobert 
blindly  insisted  that  he  had  no  right  to  consult 
George  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  scheme,  and 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  his  nephew.     Mark,  with 
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more  wisdom,  blamed  inmsexi:  1^  5  2.~  :i^  ^eik 
place,  the  rotten  thoughtlessDesi  -_::„  l^I  tz- 
daded  George  altogether  as  a  principal  from 
Iheir  scheme,  and  he  learned  the  good  knowledge 
that  even  wealth  is  not  sofficient  for  the  par- 
chase  of  eTeij  gratification;  he  was  still  rexed 
and  mortified,  bat  less  with  Geoige,  than  at  his 
own  long-existing  blindness,  which  liad  led  him 
into  a  qoicksand,  and  left  him,  Mark  Leedon, 
the  banker,  the  man  of  years  and  experience,  a 
disappointed  saitor  at  the  feet  of  his  boy  nephew. 
It  was  very  mortifying,  certainly,  but  the  faolt 
was  all  his  own;  he  generon^y  acknowledged  it 
to  himsplf^  and  then  the  recollection  of  the  firm 
and  independent  beariag  of  his  nephew,  secretly, 
after  the  first  gosh  of  disappointment  had  passed 
away,  won  his  admiration. 

Eobert  Leedon  ncTer  foigaTe !  Bitter  to  Ms 
proud  ndnd  was  George's  refusal  of  his  patnmage. 
It  was  the  first  great  repolse  that  his  setf-wifl 
had  met  for  many  years,  and  he  nursed  the  bit- 
terness until  it  made  him  morose ;  he  had  neyer 
been  remarkable  for   eveL  leoiper,  and  as  this 
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disappointment  spread  over  mind  and  heart,  he 
became  so  unbearable  that  most  of  his  old  friends 
were  obliged  to  shun  him.  Mark  was  grieved 
at  this;  he  had  grappled  with  the  disappoint- 
ment manfully ;  he  had  dissected,  analyzed,  ex- 
amined, and  got  at  the  root  of  it,  and  as  he  saw 
the  pure  justice  of  his  nephew's  right  of  free 
choice  in  a  profession,  his  way  was  made  straight. 
He  explained  all  this  to  his  brother,  but  the  dis- 
appointed man  either  could  not  or  would  not  see 
it;  and  nursing  his  bitterness,  he  ignored  the 
fact,  that  the  young  farmer  had  an  equal  right 
with  the  old  banker  to  judge  of  his  own  inte- 
rests. So  he  went  on,  adding  one  bitter  thought 
to  another,  and  increasing  the  punishment  that 
was  inflicted  upon  him  by  himself  alone. 


III. 


Very  shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Eobert  Leedon 
caught  a  cold'.  He  coughed  hoarsely  and  fre- 
quently ;  his  eyes  were  red,  and  his  head  seemed 
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full  and  heavy.  It  was  nothing,  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Mark's  recommendation  of  repose, 
only  a  change  in  the  weather.  It  would  soon 
go  away;  he  had  never  been  laid  up  all  his  life- 
time, and  he  was  not  going  to  lay  up  then. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  in  bed,  and  by 
his  bedside  stood  the  first  physician  in  the 
land! 

Eapid  as  the  change  in  a  dissolving  view, 
spread  the  sickly  pallor  over  the  face  and  frame 
of  the  prostrate  man ;  fiercely  and  painfully  the 
strong  cough  hooked  itself  into  his  throat, 
shaking  and  racking  him  until  life  was  almost 
forced  out! 

Double  carpets  lined  the  room  in  which  he 
lay ;  the  window  blinds  were  close  drawn  down ; 
attendants  entered  the  room  on  tip-toes,  and 
enquiries  and  answers  were  made  in  low  whis- 
pers. 

Mr.  Eobert  Leedon  became  dangerously  ill! 

Directly  he  was  stricken  down,  he  requested 
the  presence  of  his  god-daughter,  Helen  Dove- 
ton;  he  wished  her  to  nurse  him.     He  under- 
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stood  but  little  of  womankind,  and  that  little 
was  on  the  shady  side  of  woman's  excellence; 
he  therefore  rejected  the  strange  nurses  that 
were  engaged  to  attend  upon  him;  and  until 
Helen  arrived,  his  own  male  servants  waited 
upon  him,  and  watched  by  his  bed-side. 

Helen  Doveton  was  surprised  at  the  summons 
that  called  upon  her  to  nurse  Mr.  Robert  Lee- 
don.  That  gentleman  possessed  but  a  small 
share  of  her  affection.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  his  conversation  which  always  dis- 
pleased her;  she  suspected  that  he  possessed  a 
disbelief  in  the  virtues  of  humanity;  that  he 
considered  sympathy,  charity,  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  all  the  nobler  traits  of  feeling  which  elevate 
mankind,  to  be  only  phases  of  cunning,  put  on 
or  cast  off,,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
wearer.  With  a  vague  notion  that  such  was 
her  godfather's  belief,  Helen  Doveton  came  to 
London  to  nurse  him.  He  was  her  godfather, 
certainly,  and  that  claim  had  its  weight  upon 
her.  He  was  George's  uncle  too,  that  was  in 
his  favour.     He  was  also  the  brother  of  Squire 
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Leedon,  of  Eachel,  and  of  Markj  she  loved 
each  of  these,  and  for  their  sakes,  more  than 
through  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart,  she 
undertook  the  task  of  nursing  their  sick  rela- 
tive. 

The  great  physician  visited  Eobert  Leedon 
day  after  day,  and  prescribed  the  remedies  which 
his  experience  suggested  as  being  most  effective. 
Hour  after  hour  Helen  nursed  him,  with  a  degree 
of  patience  which  no  stranger  could  have  re- 
tained; but  the  disease  was  more  subtle  than 
the  physician's  skill,  and  more  active  than 
Helen's  gentleness.  His  malady  increased,  and 
with  it  his  acerbity  of  temper.  The  cold  settled 
upon  his  lungs:  he  became  worse  and  worse. 
The  physician  shook  his  head,  and  delicately 
hinted  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  settle 
his  worldly  affairs.  The  sick  man  smiled  grimly, 
thanked  the  physician  for  his  candour,  and  sent 
for  his  lawyer  accordingly.  When  that  indi- 
vidual arrived,  the  room  was  cleared,  the 
disposition  of  his  will  was  given,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  deed  prepared,  was  read.     It 
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was  correct;  and  the  sick  man  wrote  his  usual 
bold  signature  with  an  unfaltering  hand.  The 
physician,  and  his  private  medical  man,  witnessed 
it,  the  seal  was  affixed,  and — the  worldly  affairs 
of  Mr.  Robert  Leedon  were  closed  for  ever. 

The  evening  set  in  misty  and  cold.  The  sick 
man  felt  the  chill,  and  ordered  more  coals  to  be 
heaped  upon  the  fire.  The  night  fell,  and  the 
rain  fell  with  it;  lightly  at  first,  then  with  in- 
creasing force,  until  it  set  in  heavily,  pattering 
monotonously  against  the  windows  of  the  sick 
chamber.  Helen  sat  by  the  bedside  reading 
silently. 

Eobert  Leedon  turned  restlessly  in  the  bed. 
Presently  he  complained  about  the  cold.  The 
fire  was  not  large  enough;  he  ordered  more 
coals,  and  yet  more,  until  the  room  became 
almost  too  hot  for  Helen's  breathing.  She  was 
forced  to  go  into  the  passage  several  times  for  the 
sake  of  cooler  air. 

"Helen!" 

"  I  am  here,  sir.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?' 
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"  I  don't  know.  The  physician  says  he  can't, 
and  1  believe  him.  It's  all  trickery — humbug. 
Well,  he's  no  worse  than  all  of  us.  It's  all 
humbug.  I've  grown  rich  upon  it;  and  I  don't 
expect  others  to  starve,  while  they  can  live  by 
it,  and  grow  wealthy  as  I  have  done.  And 
then,  after  all,  what  good  will  their  wealth  do 
them?  What  good  has  mine  done  me?  What 
have  I  been  toiling  for  ?  What,  indeed !  Three 
months  ago  I  thought  that  I  was  toiling  for  an 
end;  that  the  title  of  lord  would  stand  before 
the  name  of  Leedon,  but  the  boy  rejected  it, 
and  made  a  wealthy  man,  a  beggar;  and  w^orse, 
a  rejected  beggar.  The  boy  would  not  grant 
me  my  petition.  Ah !  ah !  Well,  he  shall  not 
have  my  gold.  I  have  made  my  will,  Helen, 
and  I  have  disinherited  him.  I  have  not  left 
him  one  farthing !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Leedon." 

"  Sorry !  Well,  yes,  I  believe  you.  He  is 
your  sweetheart.  You  will  have  less  money  to 
keep  house  with.     Is  that  it,  my  godchild?" 

"  No,  sir.     George  has  sufficient  for  both  of 
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US,  even  if  my  father  was  poor,  and  you  know 
that  such  is  not  the  case." 

"  True.  Yes,  that's  true  enough.  Mr.  Dove- 
ton  is  rich  in  a  common  way,  but  not  wealthy. 
Give  me  something  to  drink.  It's  getting 
colder.  Ha!  I  cannot  rise;  place  it  to  my  lips. 
That  will  do.  Don't  let  the  fire  go  out,  Helen ; 
— put  some  more  coals  on.  No,  he's  not  wealthy. 
You  will  never  marry  the  boy — never !  He  shall 
not  have  one  farthing  of  mine — not  one ! 
Honesty !  It  was  provoking  to  hear  him  lisp 
the  hypocritical  word.  Independence,  noble  in- 
dependence, he  said,  noble  air,  water,  oil,  thought, 
dust,  mud,  humbug !  Why,  the  very  crows  that 
daily  feed  upon  his  corn,  are  more  sensible,  and 
more  independent  than  he  is,  for  they  grow  old 
and  fat  upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  scorn  to 
fly  so  far  as  the  second  field,  when  they  can 
banquet  and  revel  in  the  first.  Godchild,  this 
love  of  yours  for  him  is  all  humbug !  Confined 
to  a  village  where  he  was  your  only  equal,  it 
was  natural  enough  to  think  that  you  loved  him, 
but  if  you  reside  in  this  house,  and  meet  the 
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brilliant  fellows  in  London  as  I  have  met  them, 
you  win  in  a  month  or  two  laugh  at  the  strange 
past  fancy,  which  pictured  the  boy  as  your  lover, 
in  such  warm  colours.  Helen,  you  shall  marry 
a  lord;  and  the  name  of  Leedon  prefixed  to  his 
own  is  the  only  concession  I  will  ask.  I  have 
made  you  my  heiress,  Helen  Doveton,  and  you 
shall  marry  a  lord !" 

Helen  Doveton  stood  up,  turned  pale,  then  red, 
and  the  colour  deepened,  until  her  neck,  face, 
and  forehead  were  bright  crimson. 

"  My  heiress,"  he  continued;  "  and — you  shall 
marry  a  lord !" 

"  Stay  !  Mr,  Leedon.     Are  you  sane?" 

She  looked  at  him  enquiringly.  The  banker 
was  very  pale  and  thin,  but  the  light  of  reason 
was  siiining  in  his  eyes;  he  was  never  more  sen- 
sible in  his  life. 

"  You  have  made — me — your — heiress?  Me ! 
— the  betrothed  of  George  Leedon — the  heiress 
of  all  his  uncle's  wealth." 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and   she  trembled 
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beneath  the  weight  of  the  anger  she  could  not 
repress. 

"  How  have  I  displeased  you,  that  you  have 
done  me  this  cruel  wrong?  What  have  I  done 
to  you?  Stay,  sir;  not  a  word.  You  sent  for 
me  to  nurse  you  in  your  illness,  and  without  a 
thought  of  your  wealth  I  came;  more  because 
you  were  his  uncle  than  for  any  other  reason; 
and  in  return  for  this  you  would  make  it  appear 
that  I  came  only  as  a  thief,  as  a  hypocrite,  to 
twine  myself  about  your  heart,  and  steal  his 
rightful  heritage.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  rather 
that  you  left  every  fraction  of  your  gold  to  the 
mendicant  that  solicits  alms  in  the  bye-ways  of 
London  city,  sooner  than  my  name  should  ap- 
pear in  the  document  you  call  your  will.  But 
your  will  is  not  my  will.  I  shall  not  accept 
your  gift;  no,  never!  I  declare,  earnestly  and 
solemnly,  that  I  will  not  remain  in  this  house 
beyond  the  present  hour,  if  you  do  not  promise 
me  that  to-morrow  my  name  shall  be  crossed  out 
of  your  will.     I  have  a  will  too,  sir,  and  I  shall 
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not  fail  to  use  it.  The  city  contains  a  thousand 
nurses;  choose  between  them  and  me.  Nay, 
godfather,  do  not  look  so.  I  have  no  desire  to 
leave  you,  only  you  must  promise.  I  cannot, 
will  not,  have  the  gold.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  alter  it.'^ 

"Don't  go,  Helen,  I  promise.  You  are  a 
strange  girl !  All  people  are  strange  to  me. 
George  won't  be  a  lord.  My  brother  forgives 
him.  The  king's  physician  and  my  own  private 
doctor  cannot  cure  a  cold.  You  will  not  be  my 
heiress,  and — ■ — I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
world  are  mad,  and  that  the  other  tenth  preys 
upon  them.  You  and  George  belong  to  the  mad  lot. 
There,  sit  down,  Nell.  I'm  getting  weak;  hand 
me  the  drink  again.  Stay!  I  would  like  some- 
thing hot.  Brandy  and  water.  Does  the  water 
boil  ?  Let  me  have  it  hot,  Nell.  I  didn't  mean 
to  offend  you;  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  a 
kindness.  Let  it  be  very  hot,  for  I  feel  cold, 
very  cold.  Grate  some  nutmeg  in  the  brandy, 
and  don't  let  the  fire  go  out.  ...  I  have 
been  talking  too  much;  I  feel  exhausted." 
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The  banker  was  too  ill  to  be  angry  then. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  asked : — 

^' What  o'clock  is  it?" 

"It  is  past  eleven,  godfather.  Lay  still, 
don't  speak  now.  I  will  make  you  a  warm 
draught.     Lay  still!" 

"  Hot,  child,  not  warm ;  let  it  be  hot. 
Ah — h — h — h — h — h!"  he  sighed,  closed  his 
eyes,  breathed  heavily,  and  lay  still. 

Helen  prepared  the  draught.  There  was 
brandy  in  the  room,  but  she  was  afraid  to 
administer  it.  She  poured  the  hot  water  in  the 
tumbler,  grated  some  nutmeg,  sweetened  it,  and 
moistened  the  rim  of  the  tumbler  with  brandy. 
The  banker  drank,  and  his  desire  was  satisfied. 
He  thanked  her  in  a  low  voice,  closed  his  eyes 
again,  and  presently  fell  asleep. 

When  Mark  called  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  as  he 
usually  did,  his  brother  was  yet  sleeping.  In 
answer  to  his  enquiries,  Helen  told  him  that  her 
patient  was  no  better,  she  thought  him  worse  if 
anything ;  he  could  not  rise,  his  voice  was  less 
strong,  and  he  was  less  irritable. 

Mark  went  away  doubting. 
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Helen  trimmed  the  candles,  removed  the  kettle 
of  boiling  water  from  the  fire  on  to  the  hob,  put 
grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  into  a  glass,  ready  for 
his  next  draught,  sat  down,  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  reading,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  the  room  was  gloomy,  the 
fire  was  nearly  out,  the  candle  wicks  were  long 
and  large,  there  was  no  audible  sound  in  the 
apartment.  She  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire,  and 
the  flame  soon  gathered  strength ;  she  trimmed 
the  candles  and  the  gloom  vanished.  Turning 
her  attention  then  to  the  banker,  she  found  that 
he  had  not  stirred,  as  when  she  fell  asleep,  so  he 
lay,  but  his  eyes  were  open,  and  there  was  no 
light  in  them;  his  lips  were  apart  also,  but  no 
breath  passed  in  or  out,  the  earthly  vessel  was 
empty,  the  spirit — life — had  departed,  the  gold 
watch  ticked  beneath  the  pillow,  and  the  pendu- 
lum of  the  chamber  time-piece  swung  to  and  fro. 
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The  flames  in  the  grate  darted  up  and  down,  in 
and  out,  and  the  light  of  the  candles  flicked  with 
the  slightest  undulation  of  air.  But  he  that 
was  their  owner  lay  dead;  the  labourer  had 
passed  away  before  his  produce,  the  ornaments 
of  marble  and  gold  were  there,  but  the  energy — 
the  life's  devotion  that  stayed  at  nothing  short 
of  legal  crime  to  surround  itself  with  their  splen- 
dour, was  gone — passed  away — vanished,  and 
the  unwilling  heiress  to  all  his  wealth  stood  with 
wide  open  eyes  staring  at  death. 

Helen  Doveton  was  startled,  but  not  fright- 
ened ;  hers  was  not  a  timid  nature,  for  she  had 
been  sensibly  trained,  her  nerves  were  strong 
and  healthy,  and  not  to  be  scared  by  a  form 
which  she  knew — and  thought  after  the  first 
start  of  surprise — would  soon  mingle  with  its 
mother  earth. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the  servant 
to  go  to  Mr.  Mark's  chamber,  and  tell  him  that 
she  wanted  him.  Her  pulse  beat  fast  as  she 
gave  the  order,  but  in  her  manner  there  was 
nothing  to  set  the  servant's  speech  flowing  like 
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a  stream,  to  disturb  the  quiet  in  which  the  house 
was  wrapped. 

Mark  Leedon  was  not  long  in  obeying  the 
summons. 

Helen  dismissed  the  curious  servant,  who  had 
followed  him  down  stairs,  and  closed  the  door. 
She  then  took  the  hand  of  Mark  Leedon  within 
her  own,  and  standing  on  tip-toes,  kissed  the  old 
man's  cheek,  and  said  in  a  sweet,  sad  tone, — 

"  Your  brother  has  gone ;  silently — calmly — 
he  passed  away  as  he  slept.  I  will  retire  to  rest. 
Do  not  stay  long,  and  when  you  leave,  extin- 
guish the  lights.  I  will  not  disturb  the  ser- 
vants; they  can  do  no  good — do  not  stay  long." 

Without  further  speech  she  retired  from  the 
chamber,  and  left  Mark  Leedon  alone — with  his 
dead  brother! 


VOL.   II. 
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PART   IX, 


LUTTERBY   IN   TEXAS. 

What  a  difference  there  is,  my  friend,  between 
the  weight  of  your  sorrow,  and  the  weight  of 
mine.  You  hear  of  my  bereavement,  and  with 
true  human  sympathy,  you  feel  grieved  and  sigh 
as  you  repeat  it  to  your  neighbour,  but  presentlj' 
your  child  is  stricken  down !  Your  spirit  takes 
alarm.  My  bereavement,  my  very  existence  is 
forgotten  in  your  new  sorrow,  and  all  beyond 
that  babe  is  dead,  and  buried  in  your  grief.  The 
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whole  world  has  no  sorrow  then  like  your  sorrow^ 
no  trial  then  on  earth  is  half  so  hard  as  thine. 
Your  heart  is  bruised,  'tis  overworked,  the  warm 
blood  rushes  through  it  too  quickly,  your  head  is 
hot  and  throbbing,  and  your  strength  then^  when 
most  required,  forsakes  and  leaves  you  tottering 
and  helpless. 

Whenever  it  is  thus  with  you  my  friend,  look 
upward  !  There,  is  help !  There,  is  strength ! 
You  once  were  like  the  winsome  child  you  grieve 
for,  but  you  grew  strong,  and  in  your  summer 
womanhood  you  loved !  Since  then  your  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  varied,  like  the  changing 
seasons  of  earth.  But  there  are  more  bright 
hours  in  the  year  than  gloomy  ones.  Remember 
this  !  and  the  High  Mystery  that  gave  you  that 
sweet  smile,  and  that  loving  heart — now  so  full 
of  grief — will  watch  over  your  child  also,  and  if, 
desirous  of  its  presence.  He  takes  it  from  you, 
be  sure  your  darling  will  become  an  angel. 
Remember  this,  also  !  and  look  upward ! 

Time,    the    great    consoler,    had    healed  the 
hearts  wounded  by  the   wild  raid  of  the    slave 
c  2 
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buccaneers  into  Lutterby.  Death  brought  new 
grief.  Birth  brought  new  joy,  and  every  day 
brought  its  cares,  its  pleasures,  and  its  industry, 
luring  the  thoughts  of  men  into  the  present — • 
until  the  recollection  of  the  murder,  the  burning 
and  the  abduction,  gradually  became  less  and 
less  vivid,  until  they  became  as  a  period  in  the 
past,  visible  only  when  men  counted  their  days, 
and  looked  backwards,  until  they  became  an 
autumn  evening  story,  as  year  followed  year, 
darkening  the  past,  and  lighting  up  wisdom  in 
the  minds  of  men,  as  men  grew  older,  and  be- 
came more  thoughtful,  more  subdued. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Level  Eeach  was  never  so 
bright  as  it  was  then,  nor  so  purely  calm,  nor 
had  he  ever  felt  so  much  A  man  !  so  free,  so  full 
of  peace  as  then. 

The  world  held  no  trouble  for  him  after  that 
last  affliction.  The  failure  of  his  crops  or  the 
partial  flooding  of  the  station,  were  but  trivial 
incidents  which  brought  him  action,  but  neither 
sorrow  nor  anger.  It  is  not  our  fault,  he  would 
say,  addressing  the  chief  overseer,  and  we  should 
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never  anger  nor  grieve,  except  for  our  vices  or 
our  follies,  Tlie  crops  may  be  better  next  year, 
and  as  for  the  overflow  of  the  river,  I  dare  say  the 
soil  receives  some,  to  us  unknown,  benefit  from 
its  inroads,  for  the  eye  that  superintends  the 
world's  motions,  and  the  earth's  requirements, 
adds  and  diminishes  with  an  accuracy  that  lies 
beyond  our  finite  knowledge  of  why,  or  where- 
fore. 

So  Time  brought  peace,  and  Faith  brought 
freedom,  and  Mr.  Level  Reach  was  happy. 
Every  benefit  he  received,  and  every  benefit  he 
conferred  was  a  joy  to  him ;  and  great,  beyond 
his  knowledge,  was  the  good  he  did,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  hidden  gratitude  that  lay  waiting 
and  watching,  biding  its  time,  to  display  the 
depths  of  the  love  he  had  created. 

On  the  day  after  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
abduction  of  Level  Reach,  the  planter  sat  in  his 
counting-house,  the  head  overseer  was  standing 
beside  him ;  yearly  ledgers  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement were  arranged  chronologically  upon  the 
shelves ;  and  long  piles  of  letters,  with  the  year 
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of  their  reception  marked  upon  them,  hung  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  A  large  sheet  of  paper 
lay  open  upon  the  table  before  the  Planter  and 
his  assistant,  it  bore  the  recapitulation  of  his  ac- 
count, and  presented  the  immense  balance  credit 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  his  land  in  Texas,  and  his  slaves  and 
colony  property. 

Planter. — '•  This  is  the  plan  of  the  estate," 
he  took  a  large  roll  of  parchment  from  the  drawer 
and  spread  it  out  upon  the  table.  "  You  see 
that  every  tenement  in  the  colony  is  marked 
herein,  with  the  names  and  number  of  its  oc- 
cupants attached ;  the  squares  are  the  large  farms 
and  plantations,  the  circle  is  the  play  ground, 
and  the — at  present — waste  land  surrounding  all, 
shows  space  enough  for  a  large  increase  of 
population.  Now  listen  to  my  scheme!  This 
is  but  a  rough  sketch,  with  room,  no  doubt,  for 
improvement." 

"  Every  slave  that  has  served,  or  may  serve 
nine  years  in  the  settlement,  shall,  for  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months,  be  paid  a  fair  remuneration 
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for  his  labor,  to  be  paid  weekly,  in  kind,  from  the 
colony  stores,  and  receive  board  and  lodgings  as 
at  present;  and  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
probationary  year,  if  his  conduct  is  worthy  and 
deserving,  be  presented  with  his  freedom,  with 
a  right  to  leave  the  settlement  upon  conditions 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony." 

''  Every  person  who  has  served  ten  years 
and  upwards,  shall  receive  his  freedom  at  once, 
with  full  wages,  and  board  and  lodging;  subject 
to  these  conditions,  which,  open  of  course  to 
modifications,  I  have  drawn  up : — 

First. — "  That  any  person  or  persons,  de- 
sirous of  leaving  the  settlement,  shall  give  notice 
of  such  intention,  at  least  six  months'  before 
the  date  of  leaving." 

Second. — "'  That  the  hours  of  labor,  recrea- 
tion and  rest,  remain  alike  for  all,  as  at  present. 
The  long  settled  habits  of  the  men  making  any 
change  in  this  respect  undesirable,  impolitic,  and 
liable  to  abuses." 

Third. — "  That  twelve  days'  gratuitous  labor 
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be  given  annually  by  the  free  men,  for  the  repairs 
and  improvements  of  the  colony." 

Fourth. — "  That  the  manufacture,  or  intro- 
duction into  the  colony,  of  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  of  any,  and  every  description  whatso- 
ever, be  wholly  and  strictly  forbidden.  And 
that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any 
way  infringe  this  condition,  and  any  person 
or  persons  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
drunkenness,  be  punished  by  immediate  banish- 
ment from  the  settlement." 

Fifth. — "  That  tlie  number  of  days  set  apart 
for  recreation  be  doubled  for  the  free  men, 
and  that  any  absence  from  labor  without  notice, 
unless  the  cause  of  such  absence  be  reasonable 
and  urgent,  to  be  punished  with  fines,  by  for- 
feiture of  wages  only,  and  that  all  persons  be- 
coming idle  and  worthless  after  their  manumis- 
sion, be  expelled  from  the  colony  forthwith." 

Sixth. — "  That  the  field  labor  shall  cease  at 
two  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  That  the  colony  stores 
be  opened  on  those  days  from  two  o'clock  till  six, 
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during  which  hours  the  free  men  shall  punc- 
tually receive  their  wages,  in  kind,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  make  free  selection  of  goods  according 
to  the  amount  due  to  them;  and  that  any  injus- 
tice shewn  to  them,  or  any  peculation  discovered, 
on  the  part  of  the  stores-overseer,  shall  be 
punished  by  instant  dismissal  from  office." 

Seventh. — "  That  the  aid  of  the  overseers  be 
cheerfully  given  towards  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  this  scheme.  That  the  free  men  be  treated 
as  free  in  every  respect;  and  that  any,  and  every 
complaint  which  they  may  make,  be  listened  to 
with  patience,  and  settled  with  justice.  And 
lastly — that  the  slaves,  by,  and  through  the 
marked  change  in  the  position  of  the  free  men, 
may  be  brought  to  understand,  and  desire  the 
blessing  of  that  freedom,  which,  with  emulation 
and  proper  conduct,  may  in  time  be  theirs  also." 

*'  These  few  guiding  rules  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present,  other  concessions  may  be  introduced 
as  the  men  become  trained  to  freedom,  for  an 
excess  of  that  blessing,  like  an  excess  of  every 
other,  creates  only  misrule  and  suffering.  This 
c  5 
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is  but  a  germ  of  the  good  which  may  be  wrought 
here,  for  these  Africans  are  not  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  earth. 
We  have  daily  examples  of  this  fact,  in  the  pro- 
gress made  by  them,  after  their  arrival  here.  In 
our  farms  and  plantations,  and  in  the  workshops 
of  our  mechanics,  we  are  not  deficient  in  men 
whose  skill  would  do  credit  to  a  more  fashion- 
able emporium  than  ours.  Yes,  Mr.  Roberts, 
after  thirty  years  study  of  their  wants  and  their 
trifling  ambitions,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  with 
an  encouragement  to  emulation,  with  even  pre- 
cepts, with  gentleness  and  firmness,  they  may  be 
taught  to  understand  that  the  secrets  of  good 
government  are  freedom,  justice,  and  a  wise 
discipline.  And  now,  Mr.  Roberts,  take  these 
conditions,  read  them  after  dinner  to  your  fellow 
overseers,  and  any  modifications,  which  you  or 
they  may  deem  advisable,  must  be  considerably 
weighed  before  you  bring  it  to  me  for  approval. 
To  frame  rules  for  the  happiness  of  one  changing 
mortal,  is  not  a  labor  of  ease;  but  when  the 
happiness  of  a  thousand  human  beings  is  con- 
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cerned,  the  reason  should  be  clear,  and  the  head 
— which  plans  the  legislation — cool  and  thought- 
ful. Think  well,  Mr.  Roberts;  you  possess 
firmness  and  patience;  remember,  that  the  lot 
of  these  poor  men  in  life  has  not  been  so 
warm,  nor  so  even  as  our  own,  and  if  you  can  add 
wisely  to  the  rules  that  will  facilitate  their  ad- 
vancement, and  their  freedom,  believe  me,  that 
the  deed  will  repay  itself  in  the  endless  pleasure, 
which  the  remembrance  of  it  will  bring  you.  The 
noblest  study  in  the  mind  of  Man,  is  the  design- 
ing of  pleasure  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  plea- 
santest  labour  upon  earth  is  found  in  working 
out  and  developing  the  spirit  of  the  designer. 
More  joy  than  the  transformation  of  this  wood 
cabin  into  a  marble  hall — by  the  magical  power 
of  my  gold — could  bring  to  me,  shall  I  find  in 
lighting  up  the  darkened  mind  of  one  down 
fellow  creature,  and  clearing  away  from  that 
human  countenance  '  the  ignorance'  that  veils 
its  beauty !  Free  and  ascending  is  the  human 
mind  that  forges  smiles  and  gladness ;  and  bound, 
chained  firmly  down  to   the  earth,  is  the  mind 
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that  distils  tears  to  flood  the  heart,  and  dro^n 
the  peace  and  joy  within  our  nature.  Go  now, 
and  let  me  see  how  thoughtful  you  can  be,  Mr. 
Eoberts ;  and  you  may  as  well  mention  that  as 
the  men  become  free,  and  the  duties  of  the 
overseers  become  more  onerous,  they  will  receive 
an  increase  of  salary  in  an  exact  ratio.  Good 
morning,  sir  !" 

Mr.  Roberts  left  the  room,  and  the  Planter, 
after  arranging  his  papers,  went  forth  into  the 
open  air. 


IT. 


About  four  hundred  yards  from  The  Big  House 
there  was  a  small  space  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a 
circle  of  young  trees.  Thither  Mr.  Reach  walked 
until  he  entered  "  the  circle,"  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a  m.ound  of  earth —  the  simple  Grave  of 
the  Father  and  his  Child — covered  all  over  with 
the  small  blue  liberty  flowers  of  Brazil,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dwarf  rose  bushes,  uniform  in  height. 
No  head  stone  was  there   to  record  their  names 
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and  their  virtues,  but  the  circle  of  young  trees, 
the  grass  mown  short  within  the  circle,  and  the 
flowers  preserved  with  so  much  thoughtful  care, 
shewed  that  the  remembrance  of '  them  had  not 
passed  away.  Alone!  on  horseback,  Mr.  Reach 
had  gone  to  the  Palazza,  and  gathered  from 
Cora's  garden  the  flowers  she  loved  so  much  while 
living,  to  decorate  her  grave.  With  his  own 
hands  he  planted  them,  and  the  circle  of  young 
trees,  round  her  last  resting  place  on  earth ;  and 
he  often  walked  over  there,  when  the  sun,  in 
meridian,  poured  its  warm  rays  on  that  simple 
mound,  brightening  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  and 
adding  calm  beauty  to  its  peaceful  solemnity. 

There  was  just  space  enough  within  that  circle 
for  another  grave!  The  grave  of  the  Mara- 
cora's  was  not  placed  exactly  in  its  centre,  and 
the  Planter,  as  he  stood  there,  often  measured 
that  spot  with  his  eyes,  not,  sadly,  nor  with  any 
melancholy  feeling,  but  rationally,  calmly;  as 
the  spot,  beneath  which,  so  far  as  he  could  fore- 
see, he  too  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  repose 
near  the  friends  whose  memory  he  loved. 
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A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  direction 
of  the  Gulf,  it  played  among  the  leaves  of  the 
young  trees,  it  blew  aside  the  grey  locks  of  the 
Planter,  and  moved  the  flowers  on  the  grave,  but 
the  Planter  took  no  notice  of  the  wind  as 
he  stood  there  with  folded  arms,  in  peaceful 
silent  meditation.  How  different  would  it  have 
been,  had  he  known  then,  the  joy  which  that  soft 
breeze  was  wafting  to  him ;  a  joy  that  would  stir 
the  warmest  and  purest  feelings  of  his  nature. 
But  he  knew  it  not;  and  when  he  turned  and 
left  that  hallowed  circle,  his  mind  was  calm  and 
even,  but  not  elated 

He  went  home  to  dinner,  and  after  that,  into 
the  fields,  to  superintend  the  gathering  in  of  the 
harvest.  The  crops  were  good  that  year,  and 
beyond  their  average  yield.  The  slaves — men, 
women,  and  children,  everybody  that  could  lend 
a  hand — worked  cheerfully,  as  they  always  did, 
for  they  were  not  oppressed  by  fear,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  a  rich  harvest  is  a  pleasant 
labour  everywhere;  so  they  worked  and  chatted 
merrily,  with  the  overseers  standing,  and  lend- 
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ing  a  helping  hand,  amongst  them.  Mr.  Eeach 
stood  watching  all  this,  smiling  as  he  thought  of 
the  gladness  his  scheme  of  manumission  would 
bring  to  them,  when  one  of  the  overseers  ap- 
proached him,  and  said  in  an  under  tone : 

"  Mr.  Reach,  there  is  a  vessel  sailing  up  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  the  colony." 

"  None  of  our  ships  are  due  yet.  Of  what 
class  is  she?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  make  her  out.  She  is  only 
just  visible,  rounding  Mustang  Point.  You  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  her  with  a  telescope  from 
the  Big  House,  sir." 

"What  o'clock  is  it?" 

"  Half-past  three,  sir." 

Planter. — "  The  men  have  made  good  pro- 
gress to-day ;  let  them  leave  off  at  five  o'clock. 
A  run  along  the  river  bank  will  do  them  good. 
They  may  go  and  meet  the  vessel.  Send  Mr. 
Roberts  to  me." 

The  overseer  turned  away,  and  Mr.  Reach 
walked  towards  his  dwelling.  When  Mr.  Roberts 
overtook  him,  the  Planter  said : 
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"What  arrival  is  this,  Mr.  Eoberts?  None  of 
our  ships  are  due  yet.    She  must  be  a  stranger." 

"  Most  likely,  sir.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  now,  to  see  a  vessel  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  tide  of  emigration  flows  this  way.  Texas 
is  a  pleasant  country,  Mr.  Eeach." 

"  I  know  none  more  so,  Mr.  Roberts ;  but 
this  emigration  will  make  no  difference  to  us. 
The  land  upon  the  opposite  bank  is  too  low  for 
settlement.  A  spring  tide  always  floods  the 
land  between  my  estate  and  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Palazza  land  joins  us  towards  the  south,  so  that 
unless  they  locate  inland  or  much  further  up 
stream,  they  must  go  back  and  seek  a  locality 
elsewhere." 

"  They  will  not  find  anything  like  a  snug  set- 
tlement within  fifty  miles  of  us  on  our  bank, 
Mr.  Keach,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  river  is 
navigable  so  high  up  as  that.  The  country  oppo- 
site Palazza  Land  is  more  elevated  than  it  is 
beyond  Lutterby,  but  I  think  not  sufficiently  to 
escape  inundation  by  the  Gulf  risings.  She 
may  be  a  trader." 
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"Likely  enough.  Come  up-stairs;  the  tele- 
scope will  give  us  information." 

The  vessel,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  was 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from  the 
upper  story  of  the  Big  House,  but  not  near 
enough  to  distinguish  anybody  upon  her  decks. 
The  Planter  raised  his  telescope, 

"  A  strange  trader,"  he  murmured;  "  and  not 
over  manned,  1  should  say,  for  there  are  not 
many  persons  moving  about.  Schooner  rigged. 
What  flag  is  that  flying  at  her  mizen?  I  cannot 
distinguish  it.  Take  the  telescope,  Mr.  Eoberts; 
see  what  you  can  make  of  her." 

Mr.  Eoberts  looked  attentively  for  a  minute, 
and  then  replied : 

*'  I  think  the  flag  has  something  like  a  new 
moon  upon  it." 

"  Ah !  a  crescent.  She  must  be  of  Turkey. 
Singular!  I  thought  there  was  something 
strange  about  her  rig.  What  on  earth  can  bring 
her  so  far  west?" 

He  raised  the  telescope,  and  again  directed 
his  attention  to  the  schooner. 
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"  A  crescent!  Yes,  I  can  see  it  plain  enough 
now.  Men  in  a  foreign  costume  are  standing  upon 
her  quarter  deck.  The  man  at  the  wheel  has  a 
turban  on.  I  cannot  see  any  guns.  She  is  very- 
large  for  a  schooner,  the  largest  of  that  rig  I  have 
ever  seen.  Be  seated,  Mr.  Roberts;  a  Turkish 
vessel,  at  least,  is  a  new  sight  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  tenant  of  the  Palazza  is  a  Spanish 
Mexican ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  trade 
with  Turkey." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say,  Mr.  Eeach,  that  ships 
sometimes  carry  false  signals.  The  crescent  flag 
may  be  of  that  description." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Roberts.  The  colony  guard 
could  easily  overpower  any  force  that  she  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  us.  No  !  the  flag  is  all  right ; 
but  her  mission  ?  that's  the  question.  I  fancy  she 
either  brings  despatches  from  some  English  port, 
or  that  that  they  are  adventurers  in  search  of 
trade  or  settlement." 

"  Or  it  may  be  that  one  of  our  ships  has  been 
wrecked,  and  its  crew  rescued,  and  brought  hither 
by  a  Turkish  trader." 
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"  The  crescent  and  the  cross  are  antagonistic, 
the  love  of  the  one,  is  the  hatred  of  the  other. 
The  rescue  would  have  been  a  capture,  the 
Turkish  trader  would  have  carried  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, our  Christian  sailors  would  there 
find  ready  purchasers.     Ha !" 

As  Mr.  Eeach  uttered  the  exclamation  he 
turned  pale  and  started  up,  the  telescope  was 
eagerly  raised,  and  trembling  with  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  that  sudden  thought,  he  again 
directed  his  attention  to  the  crescent  flag. 

"  My  hand  is  unsteady,  Mr.  Roberts.  Come 
here;  take  the  glass,  look  well  at  the  figures  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  tell  me  what  you  can  make 
of  them." 

''  Mr.  Eoberts,  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of  the  Planter, 
took  the  glass,  and  as  he  looked  through  it  very 
attentively,  the  Planter  stood,  with  a  fixed  ex- 
cited glance,  compressed  lips,  and  tightly  clenched 
hands,  gazing  earnestly  upon  him,  wishing  to 
hear  words  that  would  certify  his  new  hope. 

"  The  ship  is  head  on  towards  us,  Mr.  Eeach, 
and   her  quarter  deck  is  hidden  by  her  sails. 
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We  shall  have  a  better  view  of  her  when 
she  turns  the  next  curve  in  the  river.  She  is 
Rearing  very  rapidly,  every  sail  is  full  of 
wind.  We  shall  be  able  to  see  them  with  the 
naked  eye  presently.  I  can  see  the  heads  of 
several  men  along  the  bulwarks,  but  the  dress 
is  so  strange  that  I  cannot  distinguish  the  master 
from  the  men.*' 

"  Sit  down  again,  Mr.  Roberts.  A  wild 
thought  came  over  me,  I  did  wrong  to  indulge 
in  it.  Strange  human  heart!  How  weak  we 
are.  I  think  the  time  goes  very  slowly ;  the 
pendulum  swings  evenly  as  usual,  but  the  hands 
seem  to  lag  upon  their  journey.  This  breeze 
ought  to  drive  her  eight  knots  an  hour;  it  is  now 
half- past  five.  One  hour  more  and  she  will  be  at 
anchor  off  Lutterby,  and  then,  we  shall  know  all 
about  her." 


III. 


The    Planter  was  evidently   very    excited;  his 
thoughts  ran  wildly.     The  overseer  was  puzzled, 
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and  he  tried  by  a  change  of  subject  to  turn  the 
current  of  his  master's  thoughts. 

"  If  she  is  a  trader,  Mr.  Reach,  we  may  tran- 
sact business  with  ber;  our  granaries  and  stores 
are  well  stocked  with  corn  and  cotton,  and  we 
have  more  than  one  half  of  the  rich  furs  left  by 
Mr  Maracora." 

The  overseer  was  talking  to  a  deaf  ear,  Mr. 
Reach  was  in  the  past.  Bright  shadows  and 
gloomy  ones  passed  before  his  inner  mind,  and  as 
he  thought  on,  his  face  grew  paler,  so  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time ;  and  then,  starting  up  sud- 
denly, urged  by  the  excitement  he  could  not 
control,  he  again  turned  his  telescope  towards 
the  ship.  One  minute  sufficed,  for  the  vessel 
was  drawing  near. 

One  minute!  and  before  the  overseer  could 
render  any  support,  Mr.  Reach  half  shrieked, 
"  Level — my  boy !  my  boy !"  the  telescope  fell 
from  his  hands,  his  head  drooped,  his  knees 
bent,  and  he  sank  down  prostrate  upon  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Roberts  pulled  the  bell  rope  violently; 
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and,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  servants,  undid 
his  master's  neckcloth,  freed  his  throat,  and 
chafed  his  hands  and  temples.  The  servants 
came  and  assisted  him  to  lay  Mr.  Reach  upon  the 
sofa,  and  as  they  did  this,  loud  shouts  of  joy  out- 
side fell  upon  their  ears. 

Cries,  sharp  and  shortly  uttered,  of  "  G-ood 
mass ;  young  mass'r  Lebel  come  back.  Ha !  ha ! 
mass'r  please — mass'r  please,  berry  glad  to  see 
young  mass'r  !  "  They  crowded  to  the  waters 
edge,  those  negroes  in  their  joy ;  and  as  the  ex- 
citement gathered  strength^  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  water  and  swam  towards  the 
ship. 

The  stranger  glided  to  the  anchorage  that 
Level  knew  so  well.  To  lower  a  boat  then,  and 
reach  the  shore,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
"  Is  my  father  well/'  was  his  first  enquiry.  The 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  He  passed  on, 
and  the  ovation  that  met  him  almost  repaid  him 
for  the  trials  of  his  captivity.  Smiling  faces  and 
beaming  eyes  and  shouts  of  loving  welcome  met 
him  at  every  step.     The  men  crowded   around 
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him,  and  the  deep  respect,  taught  them  by  dis- 
cipline, was  forgotten  then,  in  their  wild,  joyous 
excitement ;  they  touched  his  garments,  and  the 
deed  became  an  after  boast;  they  prostrated 
themselves  by  the  pathway  side,  and  did  homage 
to  him  in  their  delirious  pleasure,  and  there  was 
not  one  man  amongst  them  that  would  not  have 
died  in  his  defence  at  that  moment,  as  he  hurried 
past  them,  in  his  eager  desire  to  see  his  father, 
for  whose  absence  he  could  not  account.  He 
reached  the  house,  he  bounded  up  the  stairs,  and 
in  an  instant  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  still 
unconscious  Planter.  He  motioned  the  servants 
away,  he  bent  his  head  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  senseless  man,  and  said, 
in  his  sudden,  choking  grief, — 

"  Father,  awake !  Father,  I  am  your  son. 
Your  boy  Level,  Father."  And  then  lifting 
up  his  tearful  eyes,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Roberts,  this 
joy  will  kill  him.  Aid  me  to  draw  the  sofa  to 
the  window." 

It  was  done ;  the  cool  air  played  upon  his  calm, 
pale   face.     They  sprinkled  cold   water   on  his 
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forehead.  They  pressed  his  hand  and  rubhed 
his  naked  breast,  and  then  Level  said : — 

"  Fetch  rae  some  brandy." 

The  overseer  went  away;  as  he  departed, 
Level  heard  a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh,  that  told  of 
the  coming  back  of  life ;  he  saw  the  heavy  eyes, 
yet  half  unconscious  open,  and  as  the  light  in 
them  grew  brighter,  the  young  man  knelt  again, 
and  prayed.  The  Planter,  gathering  strength, 
sat  up,  motionless  at  first,  watching  his  boy  in- 
tently, and  as  that  boy  rose  up  and  sat  beside 
him,  he  twined  his  arms  round,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  heart.  The  overseer  returned,  and  stepped 
back  again,  closing  the  door  gently  as  he  did  so. 
The  room  was  occupied.  He  knew  there  was  no 
place  there  for  him,  so  he  retired. 


IV. 


Secret,  and  sacred  to  affection,  was  the  hour 
spent  by  them  eVe  they  came  forth  together. 
None  knew,  and  none  will  ever  know,  the  ecstacy, 
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felt,  not  spoken,  the  undulations  of  joy  too  pure 
for  human  utterance,  that  passed  hetween  the 
"  re-united  "  in  that  brief  space  of  time.  They 
came  forth  together  in  the  twilight,  privately, 
from  the  front  of  "  the  big  house;"  age  leaning 
upon  youth,  proudly,  but  with  his  face  not  quite 
calmed  down  from  the  pressure  of  his  happiness. 
They  went  along  the  pathway  to  the  river  side, 
they  stepped  into  the  boat  that  had  been  kept 
waiting  for  them,  Level  rowed  his  father  to  the 
vessel's  side,  held  the  ropes  while  he  ascended, 
and  then  springing  up  on  board  himself,  said : 

"  Maurice,  my  Father.     My  esteemed  friend, 
Maurice  Royal." 

The  grasp  of  the  Planter  was  warm  in  the 
hand  of  the  sailor-mate,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  spoke  a  pleasure  beyond  the  expression  of 
words;  for  the  Planter  was  not,  even  then,  free 
from  the  excitement  that  whirled  around  him, 
he  had  not  recovered  the  full  power  of  his 
speech. 

They  went  into  the  cuddy  then,  and  the  cap- 
tain  and   the    mates  were   introduced  to    Mr. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Eeach.  Warm  thanks  in  a  few  words  were  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  Planter,  and  a  frank  and 
manly  denial  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of 
T.evel,  was  given  in  reply  by  the  captain.  The 
party  sat  down  together,  and  short  but  cheerful 
conversation  was  carried  on,  after  which  the 
planter  politely  requested  their  company  ashore, 
at  *' the  Big  House,"  to  supper.  The  invitation 
was  warmly  accepted;  the  officers  got  ready, 
and  the  party  went  ashore  in  company. 

The  name  of  the  strange  Schooner  was  **  The 
Lightning,"  and  the  name  of  the  captain  was 
Lestelle.  He  belonged  to  "  France/'  by  birth, 
and  to  "  the  World,"  by  education ;  he  under- 
stood the  sea  board  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  bad  picked  up  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  his  travels  which  made  him  everywhere 
an  intelligent  and  pleasant  companion.  Maurice 
Royal,  though  not  so  tongue  free  as  the  captain, 
was  quite  up  to  him  in  anecdotes  of  the  sea  and 
sea  borders.  Mr.  Reach,  the  oldest  of  the  party, 
and  by  far  the  quietest  in  the  beginning  of  the 
conversation,  after  supper  became  quite  at  home 
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with  them,  as  tale  after  tale  carried  him  back  to 
his  seafaring  days,  and  drew  from  him  memories 
and  incidents  which,  until  recalled  by  similar 
stories  that  night,  had  laid  quiet  in  "  Forgetful- 
ness."  The  mates  were  cheerful  but  somewhat 
quiet,  out  of  respect  for  their  superior,  and  Level, 
the  lordly  young  fellow,  as  Captain  Lestelle  called 
him,  sat  listening,  smiling,  or  laughing  outright, 
as  the  incidents  related  played  upon  his  feelings ; 
but  he  said  nothing,  unless  he  was  addressed. 

Captain  Lestelle. — "  My  lordly  young  friend 
would  make  an  excellent  sailor,  Mr.  Eeach." 

Planter. — "  Your  opinion  of  him  is  pleasant 
to  hear.  Captain  Lestelle.  I  believe  that  a 
voyage  or  two  will  be  necessary  for  his  mind's 
health,  and,  knowing  this,  it  is  cheering  to  learn 
from  a  tried  seaman  that  he  is  worthy  of  braving 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  land  has  greater 
claims  upon  him  than  the  ocean,  he  will  never  be 
a  sailor  by  profession." 

Captain  Lestelle. — "Then  commerce  will 
lose  a  skilful  servant.  I  intend  resting  my  oars 
about  this  time  twelvemonth.  Madame  Lestelle 
D  2 
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is  desirous  that  I  give  up  roving,  as  she  terms 
my  professional  services,  and  I  begin  to  feel  that 
age  demands  repose.  The  sea  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  me,  Mr.  Reach,  and  I  mean  to  shew 
my  gratitude  by  settling  down  somewhere  upon 
her  shores,  where  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  jolly,  broad,  shining  face  every  day 
of  my  life;  and  when  I'm  laid  upon  my  beam 
ends,  I'll  have  my  hammock  slung  close  by  the 
window,  so  that  I  may  not  lose  sight  of  her  until 
the  last.  My  schooner  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
me,  also,  and  as  I  cannot  possibly  take  her 
ashore  with  me,  I  would  like  to  leave  her  in 
hands  worthy  of  her  beauty  and  her  speed.  I 
had  her  built  from  a  design  of  my  own,  which 
filled  five  years  of  my  leisure  time  with  study, 
and  from  the  day  she  was  launched,  until  the 
present,  I  have  never  met  the  vessel  she  could 
not  overhaul.  I  called  her  "  The  Lightning,"  it 
was  the  fastest  name  I  could  find  for  her; 
she's  not  belied  her  christening;  and  if  she  isn't 
quite  so  swift  as  her  subtle  namesake  she  isn't 
half  so  noisy.     I  wish  my  lordly  young  friend 
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was  going  to  be  her  master,  she's  worthy  of  him; 
and  if  I'm  a  judge  of  the  material  that  makes 
an  out-an-out,  first-rate,  active,  and  energetic 
mariner,  that  material  is  in  him;  he's  all  there, 
every  knot,  all  at  home.  I've  watched  him, 
alow  and  aloft  in  a  storm  and  in  a  calm,  under 
almost  every  danger  that  tries  the  nerves  of  men, 
and  there  isn't  a  shake  in  him.  He*s  as  cool 
as  Spitzbergen,  firm  as  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  and 
as  sharp  as — as  Madame  Lestelle's  sarcasm,  and 
that's  about  the  sharpest  thing  I  ever  met  in  this 
v^rorld,  it's  a  fact !  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
dear  old  Mother  Earth,  candour  obliges  me  to 
declare  that  the  land  is  scarcely  worthy  of  him." 

Planter. — "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
schooner,  Mr.  Eoyal?" 

Maurice. — "  She  surpasses  everything  that  I 
have  seen  in  naval  architecture.  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  her  equal  for  sailing  purposes  floats 
upon  the  ocean.  Captain  Lestelle  cannot  in 
truth  overrate  his  gallant  schooner." 

Planter. — "  And  your  opinion,  Level,  let  me 
hear  it." 
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Leyel. — "  Mr.  Royal's  opinion  is  mine,  father. 
The  '  Lightning'  is  a  craft  that  any  mariner  might 
covet.  I  would  be  proud  to  stand  upon  her  quarter 
deck  and  say  that  she  was  mine." 

Planter. — "  Then  yours  she  shall  be,  ray  boy. 
We  will  settle  the  preliminaries  of  her  purchase 
to-morrow  morning,  Captain  Lestelle.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  retire.  Enjoy 
yourselves  as  long  as  you  please.  When  you 
break  up,  the  servants  will  conduct  you  to  your 
chambers.  I  am  an  early  riser.  Good  night, 
Level,  my  boy.     Gentlemen,  good  night." 

Mr.  Reach  retired;  Level  soon  followed  him; 
and  Captain  Lestelle,  the  mates,  and  Maurice 
Royal,  when  they  had  finished  their  cigars, 
called  the  servant,  and  desired  him  to  conduct 
thenn  to  their  hammocks. 


In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  they  went  again 
on  board  "  The  Lightning,"  Level  carrying  with 
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him  a  packet  containing  rich  furs  and  rare  curio- 
sities of  Mexico,  as  a  present  to  his  friends  in 
Candia.  They  went  all  over  the  vessel,  and  the 
Planter,  with  the  experienced  eye  of  an  old 
sailor,  examined  her  from  stem  to  stern,  build, 
rig,  and  fittings.  The  result  was  satisfactory, 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  purchase  her,  at,  or 
before  the  expiration  of  twelvemonths,  if  Cap- 
tain Lestelle  should  then  feel  desirous  of  parting 
with  her. 

The  Captain  promised  Mr.  Reach  that  "  The 
Lightning,"  with  all  her  stores  and  fittings, 
should  be  made  over  to  him  at  the  time  stated. 
He  produced  his  log-books  to  verify  her  speed, 
day  by  day  for  two  years,  the  period  she  had 
been  afloat.  He  then  took  the  party  down  to 
his  private  stores,  of  which  he  himself  kept  the 
keys,  and  shewed  them  twenty  long  brass  six- 
pounder  guns,  with  carriages  and  fittings,  beau- 
tifully finished. 

"  I  purchased  these,"  he  said,  "  in  Turkey, 
from  a  shipping  merchant.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  about  the  matter,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  smuggle  them  on  board  with  stores, 
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one  at  a  time.  However,  I  paid  for  them,  for  I 
thought  that  "  The  Lightning"  was  worthy  of  a 
stout  defence,  if  she  ever  fell  in  with  the  pirate 
thieves,  who  like  to  have  their  dirty  hands  in 
every  honest  man's  locker.  There  is  nobody  on 
board,  except  myself  and  the  first  mate  there, 
that  knows  anything  about  them;  but  you  can 
perceive  that  they  are  ready  for  decking  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  now,  Mr.  Keach,  I  think 
you  will  admit,  that  my  excellent  young  friend 
will  possess  a  craft  which  pirates  will  covet,  if 
ever  he  sails  in  their  latitudes.  But  you  may 
depend  that,  if  victory  rests  with  speed,  she  will 
never  change  owners.  And  now,  my  friend, 
have  you  any  parting  proposition  to  make;  the 
tide  is  about  to  serve.  It  is  the  trade  season, 
and  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  will  be  expecting 
me  almost  daily.  Every  day  gained,  is  a  peril 
escaped,  remember  that.  Level;  never  lag,  when 
wind  or  tide  invites  you  to  action.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  in  the  way  of  a  crew  ?" 

Level  Keach  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied : 

"No,  thank  you,  Captain  Lestelle.     I  shall 
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prepare  a  crew  myself.  Will  you  return  with 
the  schooner  personally,  or  send  her  by  your 
mate?" 

Lestelle. — "  I  cannot  promise,  my  young 
friend;  but  master  or  mate,  she  shall  be  here. 
And  as  you  don't  require  any  crew,  I  will  only 
send  four  or  five  men  to  work  her  from  Jamaica. 
Close  by,  sir.  You  can  drop  them  ashore  there 
as  you  pass  out  to  sea.  And  now,  Mr.  Reach, 
if  you  will  step  into  my  cabin,  I  will  shew  you 
the  bills  of  her  cost,  in  material,  fittings,  and 
workmanship,  hull,  and  rig,  and  then  say  fare- 
well, and  away." 

The  Planter  considered  the  total  amount  re- 
quired for  the  schooner  very  moderate.  He 
acceded  to  the  demand,  expressed  his  pleasure 
with  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  Cap- 
tain Lestelle  had  conducted  the  transaction, 
wished  him  every  happiness  in  his  retirement, 
and  finally  requested,  as  an  especial  favour,  that 
he.  Captain  Lestelle,  would  be  careful  of  the 
packet  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Candia, 
and  convey  to  him,  his  warmest  gratitude  and 
D  5 
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thanks  for  the  free  and  disinterested  protec- 
tion he  had  given  to  his  boy.  "  And  tell 
him/'  said  Mr.  Eeach,  ''  that  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  my  life  he  shall  never  be 
forgotten  in  my  prayers;  and  may  God  'bless 
him!" 

The  farewell  was  spoken;  the  Planter  and 
Level  went  ashore,  and  as  the  gong  of  the 
colony  struck  the  hour  of  eleven,  the  schooner 
glided  past  "  The  Big  House,"  on  her  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  was  the  usual 
waving  of  hands,  the  usual  strange  feeling  of 
separation,  and  "  The  Lightning"  sped  into 
distance,  and  disappeared! 


VL 


A  FEW  days  her  after  departure,  a  platform  was 
erected  on  the  play  ground  of  the  colony,  and 
thither  the  slaves,  the  overseers,  the  Planter,  and 
Level  Keach  adjourned,  before  the  commence- 
ment of   afternoon  labour.     The  Planter    and 
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Level  Eeach  stood  upon  the  platform,  the  slaves, 
guided  by  the  overseers,  formed  a  deep  semi- 
circle in  front,  and  Level  Eeach  translated  to 
them,  slowly  and  fluently,  the  proclamation  for 
their  gradual  emancipation  from  slavery.  Loud 
and  clearly  his  words  fell  upon  their  ears  with  a 
glad  meaning,  which  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts, 
and  filled  them  with  an  unexpected  joy  that  left 
them  powerless  to  speak.  They  swayed  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  pressure  of  their  feelings,  as  the 
articles  one  after  another  were  read  to  them. 
When  he  ceased,  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
seconds,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  until  Level 
Reach  sat  down;  and  then,  as  the  reaction  caine 
upon  them,  they,  with  one  accord,  uttered  a  deep 
full  cry  of  grateful  thanks;  and  again,  and 
again  that  cry  was  repeated,  until  the  Planter 
stood  up  and  signified  his  appreciation  of  their 
meaning.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  fields,  and, 
followed  by  Level  Reach,  descended  from  the 
platform. 

In  the  evening.  Level  went  privately  into  the 
dormitories  of  the   single  men,  and  explained 
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more  fully  the  intention  of  the  proclamation, 
until  every  man  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
deed.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
rules  were  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
colony ;  that  they  would  be  maintained  strictly 
with  all  men;  and  that  the  punishment  for 
offences,  by  stoppage  of  wages,  and  banishment 
from  the  colony,  would  be  stringently  carried 
out.  He  admonished  them  to  be  careful  and 
industrious,  and  promised  them  his  aid  in  all 
things  that  would  tend  to  their  advantage. 

From  that  day  the  men  worked  as  one  man; 
even  the  idle  and  troublesome  ones  became  in- 
dustrious and  peaceful. 

The  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  stored;  the 
dwelling  houses  and  colony  roads  were  put  in 
thorough  repair;  and  the  men  had  their  usual 
autumn  holiday  of  two  days,  to  see  to  their 
homes  and  families,  to  work,  or  play,  according 
to  their  several  inclinations. 

It  was  during  this  autumn  holiday,  that  the 
Planter,  assisted  by  Level,  made  out  a  list  of 
the  men  who  had  served   the  time  specified,  for 
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the  receipt  of  weekly  wages ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  day's  holiday  these  men  were  sent 
for,  the  conditions  were  again  fully  explained, 
the  amount  of  wages  settled,  and  the  men  went 
away  with  assurances  of  gratitude  and  deep 
obligation.  On  the  following  Saturday,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  two  men  were  paid  in  kind, 
from  the  colony  stores,  the  first  wages  they  had 
ever  received,  perhaps,  in  all  their  lives. 

Level  Reach  then  set  himself  the  task  of  select- 
ing a  ship's  crew  from  amongst  the  slaves,  to 
share  his  fortunes,  and  aid  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  vow.  Young  men,  strong,  active, 
and  intelligent,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  took  his  time  in  making  this 
selection ;  he  studied  their  several  traits  of  cha- 
racter with  careful  observation;  slowly  and 
cautiously  feeling  his  way.  For  this  purpose  he 
joined  them  almost  daily  in  their  labor  and  their 
sports,  watching  their  abilities  and  their  earnest- 
ness; listening  to  their  conversation;  gathering 
their  ideas;  and  making  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  his  men,  before  he  entrusted  them  with  a 
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share  in  his  dangerous  enterprise;  and  by  the 
time  he  had  made  up  the  number  requisite  for 
his  purpose,  the  vessels  of  the  Planter  had  re- 
turned from  their  voyages,  to  load  again  with 
colony  produce,  and  "  bout  ship  "  for  old  Eng- 
land, to  which  kingdom  the  whole  of  the  Planter's 
cargoes  were  consigned. 

One  of  the  ships,  at  the  request  of  Level 
Keach,  was  retained  for  colony  service,  and  its 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  eight  picked  men, 
who  were  retained  to  assist  Level  Keach  in  the 
training  of  his  crew,  were  distributed  amongst 
the  other  vessels. 

As  soon  as  the  freighted  ships  departed,  the 
work  of  training  commenced.  It  was  a  hard 
task  for  the  slaves  at  first,  strange  to  them  and 
difficult;  but  their  desire  for  freedom  and  the  re- 
gular wages,  promised  to  them  by  Level  Reach, 
urged  them  to  practice  it  with  patience  and 
cheerfulness.  Day  after  day  they  were  taught  a 
sailor's  duties,  the  cutlass  exercise,  and  the  art 
of  gunnery ;  and  while  regularity  and  order  were 
strictly  maintained,  there   was  no  bullying,  no 
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undue  coercion,  permitted  in  the  system.  Level 
Reach  and  Maurice  lloyal  superintended  the 
daily  training.  The  men  were  provisioned  and 
clothed  different  to  the  other  slaves,  every 
means  was  employed  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  contented.  They  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore  every  evening  at  sunset,  but  at  no  other 
time,  and  they  slept  every  night  on  board  ship. 
To  this  new  state  of  things  the  men  soon  got 
settled  down,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  there  was  not  one  man  amongst  them, 
that  would  willingly  have  gone  back  to  field 
labor.  They  were  pleased  with  their  young 
master  and  their  new  calling,  and  Level  Keach 
was  satisfied  with  them.  The  selection  so  care- 
fully made,  shewed  his  sound  discrimination, 
every  one  of  them  was  fully  up  to  his  expecta- 
tion. 

VIL 


At  the  fall  of  spring  the  training  ship  was  taken 
away  into  the  Gulf,  the  men  were  formed  into 
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watches  and  messes,  cooks  were  appointed,  the 
staff  of  the  ship  judiciously  selected,  and  the 
ability  of  the  men  was  fully  and  finally  tested. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  the  training  of  that 
dark  crew;  to  make  perfect  sailors,  for  peace  or 
strife,  was  the  high  aim  of  Level  Reach ;  and  he 
succeeded.  Used  to  obedience  and  elated  by  a 
kind  word,  they  did  their  duties  with  alacrity; 
when  an  order  was  given  it  was  obeyed  with 
calmness  and  precision;  there  was  no  hurry,  no 
bustle ;  coolness  and  earnestness  was  the  spirit  of 
the  system.  The  gunnery  and  cutlass  exercises 
were  continued  until  they  became  masters  of  the 
art,  until  every  man  understood  well  how  to 
defend  himself  and  attack  an  enemy.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  and 
its  interior  details,  was  taught  too,  and  practised 
by  them,  until  there  was  nothing  left  to  teach. 
Day  by  day,  for  eight  hours,  without  slackness, 
without  relaxation  of  principle,  they  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  fatigues  and  trials  they 
would  have  to  undergo,  until  Level  Reach  had 
the  fullest  confidence  and  reliance  in  their  earnest- 
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liess  and  ability  •,  then  the  hours  of  practice  were 
shortened  by  one  half,  and  four  hours  a  day  be- 
came the  fixed  amount  of  time  set  apart  for  daily 
exercise. 

They  remained  in  the  Gulf,  meeting  storms 
and  calms,  hurricanes  and  light  winds,  as  they 
chanced  to  pass  over;  sailing,  shortening  and 
taking  in  sail;  answering  night  alarms;  heaving 
and  weighing  anchor;  practising  swimming;  and 
making  sport  in  the  evening;  cool  and  collected 
in  the  midst  of  danger;  and  merry  as  raonkejs 
in  their  intervals  of  rest,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
schooner. 

Twelve  months  had  not  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  her  departure,  when  the  schooner  entered  the 
Gulf,  and  was  followed  by  the  training  ship, 
down  the  river  to  the  colony.  Captain  Lestelle 
was  not  with  his  vessel;  but  the  bills  and  receipts 
were  made  out,  signed,  and  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Planter ;  with  a  request  that  he  would  send 
bills  of  exchange,  on  any  English  banking  house 
connected  with  France.  A  private  letter  from 
the  Govenor  of  Candia,  informed  them  that  he 
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was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  account  of 
Lutterby  given  by  the  sailor.  He  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  presents,  tendered  his  thanks, 
and  expressed  a  sincere  desire  that  he  might 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Level  again. 

Bills  upon  the  firm  of  Boyle,  Leedon,  and 
Leedon  were  enclosed  for  delivery  to  Captain 
Lestelle.  The  purcliase  was  made,  witnessed, 
and  finally  settled,  the  stores  of  the  Lightning 
were  overhauled  *,  the  guns  were  decked  and 
placed  in  position,  and  everything  between  decks 
was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
The  African  sailors  were  presented  with  their 
freedom  by  the  planter,  and  transferred  to  their 
new  home.  Casks,  bags,  and  bales  of  provisions 
and  bedcMng  were  shipped;  every  possible  want 
that  could  be  foreseen  was  provided.  The  har- 
vesting was  pressed  forward;  even  the  sailors 
lent  a  hand  upon  that  occasion;  and  directly  it 
was  stored,  a  general  holiday  of  three  days  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  estate,  the  additional 
day  being  for  the  African  sailors  to  spend 
amongst  their  fellow  countrymen    before  their 
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departure.  The  sailing  of  the  Lightning  was 
announced  to  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  the 
holidays. 

VIII. 

The  Planter  and  Level  Reach  stood  within  "  the 
circle,"  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  of  the  murdered 
girl  and  her  stricken  father,  and  there  was  a 
solemnity  in  the  Planter's  manner,  as  he  said : — 
"  Level,  my  son,  you  have  made  a  vow  to 
avenge  them.  The  vow  is  just,  and  I  will  aid 
you  in  its  fulfilment.  You  may  have  to  travel 
far  and  wide  before  you  fall  in  with  their  mur- 
derers; and  under  whatever  circumstances  you 
meet  them,  forget  not  that  they  are  inured  to 
strife  and  danger,  and  when  your  peril  is  imminent, 
when  fierce  men  press  upon  to  beat  you  down, 
remember  this  grave  !  the  recollection  will  nerve 
your  arm  and  heart  to  strength  of  steel.  Be 
certain  that  you  identify  the  men  correctly;  if  you 
can  possibly  take  them  alive,  bring  them  here, 
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and  they  shall  have  stern  justice.  Four  summers 
have  passed  away  since  I  laid  poor  Cora  and  her 
father  side  by  side.  It  is  a  long  time  for  your 
heart  to  be  in  mourning,  but  until  her  death  is 
avenged  your  hand  will  not  be  free !  Do  not  let 
the  knowledge  of  this  press  upon  you,  there  are 
young  and  loving  hearts  in  every  clime  on  earth ; 
and  if  it  should  be  your  fortune  to  meet  with  one 
such  as  you  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
affections,  make  her  acquainted  with  your  vow, 
and  if  her  heart  is  good  and  pure,  she  will  bide 
your  time.  I  am  getting  old,  and  would  re- 
joice to  see  you  settled  before  I  rest "  (he  pointed 
to  the  spot)  "  there,  beside  the  friends  whose 
living  brought  us  pleasure.  Pluck  a  flower  from 
her  grave  and  bear  it  with  you.  Level;  and 
mourn  her  only  as  a  lost  sister,  nothing  more. 
That  will  do,  my  boy,  I  will  replace  them ;  while 
I  live  here  to  watch,  her  grave  shall  not  be  un- 
adorned.    Let  us  go  now.'* 

The  Planter  passed  between  the  young  trees 
and  walked  slowly  onward.  The  young  man 
lingered  yet  a  little  while,  and  his  face,  when  he 
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rejoined    the  Planter,    shewed    traces    of  fallen 
tears. 

The  Planter  stood  at  a  window  in  the  Big 
House,  waving  his  hat.  The  river  bank  was 
lined  with  slaves  excited.  Level  stood  by  himself 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Lightning.  The  dark 
crew  were  firing  a  parting  salute  of  one-and- 
twenty  guns.  The  salute  closed,  the  smoke  rose 
up,  the  anchor  was  weighel,  and  the  vessel 
moved  away.  There  was  wild  shouting  then,  and 
shrieks  of  excitement  on  board  and  ashore;  but 
the  solitary  man  at  the  window,  and  the  solitary 
man  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  schooner,  uttered 
no  cry,  no  sound.  They  stood  looking  earnestly 
at  each  other,  hat  in  h;ind,  until  the  distance 
between  them  grew  wider  and  wider,  until  their 
features  became  lost  in  outlines,  and  as  a  bend 
in  the  river  hid  them  from  each  other. 
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PART  X. 


I. 


COAST   OF   AFRICA. 

Level  Keach  took  "  the  Lightning"  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  sailors  who  had  worked  her  from 
thence  to  Lutterby  for  Captain  Lestelle,  were 
discharged.  He  then  contracted  with  a  ship 
builder  to  make  the  few  alterations  in  the 
schooner,  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  his 
purpose.  A  new  figure  head  from  his  own  de- 
sign was  carved  and  fitted,  the  vessel  was  painted 
black  all  over,  and   a   new   name,   in  large  gilt 
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letters,  was  conspicuous  on  her  stern.  A  maga- 
zine, covered  with  iron  sheathing  was  built,  and 
stored  with  aramunition ;  and  a  compartment 
fitted  across  the  entire  width  of  the  magazine 
deck,  effectually  screened  that  dangerous  loca 
lity  from  the  crew's  quarters.  The  key  of  the 
magazine  was  given  in  charge  to  Maurice 
Royal. 

Directly  the  alterations  were  completed.  Level 
Reach  left  Jamaica,  and  with  a  confident  heart, 
began  his  search  for  the  murderers  of  poor  Cora, 
He  landed  at  most  of  the  pirate  haunts  and 
slave  markets  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
went  fearlessly  into  the  taverns  and  places  of 
public  amusement,  without  finding  any  of  the 
men  he  sought,  but  gaining  valuable  information 
by  the  way.  He  learned  that  "  the  idle  time," 
or  season,  had  not  commenced ;  the  pirates  were 
out  at  sea ;  and  the  slave  traders  were  scattered 
about  the  coast  of  Africa,  securing  new  cargoes 
of  human  beings,  to  feed  the  lash,  and  bear  the 
burden  of  utter  hopelessness. 

Leaving    the    West,    he  steered  across   the 
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North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  Africa.  He  landed  at 
every  port  along  the  whole  line  of  slave  coast, 
and  there  was  not  a  face  of  European  type  which 
met  his  gaze,  that  came  not  in  for  a  share  of 
his  observation.  Careless  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  enquiries,  quick  at  storing  and  working  out 
his  information,  he  went  on  patient  and  assured, 
whether  the  men  he  sought  were  a  thousand 
miles  away,  or  near  him  on  the  coast,  was  of  small 
consequence  to  Level  Reach ;  he  knew  that  every 
day  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
enemies,  and  that  every  hour  shortened  the  time 
which  stood  between  them  and  him.  There  was 
not  a  vessel  that  bore  signs  of  "  slave  trade,"  at 
anchor  in  the  different  ports  he  visited,  over 
whose  decks  the  eyes  of  Level  Reach  had  not 
passed.  And  every  ship  sailing  to  or  from  port, 
found  a  schooner  head  on  towards,  and  ranging 
past  them,  as  closely  as  safety  permitted.  Many 
of  the  men  remembered  the  handsome  man  that 
stood  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  that  schooner, 
and  also  the  firm  penetrating  glance  that  shot 
from  face  to  face  as  that  schooner  glided  slowly 
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past  them.  Some  of  them  said  she  was  a  pirate ; 
others  that  she  was  a  war  craft,  looking  out  for 
deserters ;  and  a  few  of  the  least  experienced  said 
she  was  an  armed  slaver ;  but  none  knew  the  man 
nor  his  purpose.  He  kept  on  the  coast,  biding 
his  time,  searching  port  after  port,  watching 
ship  after  ship,  and  going  ashore  to  elicit  infor- 
mation, until  he  learned  that  a  large  number  of 
slave  traders  met  in  Table  Bay,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  grand  sales  on  the  coast. 
The  informant  knew  one  of  them,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Putney;  his  brig  was  dismasted  in 
the  bay,  undergoing  repairs ;  Putney  was  a  great 
man  amongst  the  traders,  &c.  Acting  upon  this 
information.  Level  Reach  crowded  sail,  steered 
along  the  coast,  and  without  any  drawback  to 
his  enterprise,  cast  anchor  in  Table  Bay ! 


II. 


A  VESSEL  dismasted,  and  undergoing  repairs,  was 
lying  off  Cape  Town,    opposite   the   flag  staff. 
VOL.   II.  E 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
narrow  black  hull  to  attract  any  particular  at- 
tention;  and  yet  two  strange  men,  in  a  white 
hoat,  were  observed  one  morning,  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  large  tavern  and  boarding  house, 
then  known  as  *'  The  George,"  to  pull  round  it 
slowly  and  examine  it  minutely,  as  if  they  had  a 
personal  interest  in  its  repairs.  As  mere  curios- 
ity might  effect  that  examination,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  by  the  parties  who  witnessed  it  from 
the  windows  of  "the  George"  tavern;  but  when 
those  two  strange  men  in  a  white  boat,  were  ob- 
served on  the  morrow,  and  two  or  three  succes- 
sive days,  to  continue  their  examination  of  the 
narrow  black  hull,  the  parties  at  "  The  George" 
begat  anger  and  suspicion.  And  the  owner 
and  another  of  the  party  went  straightway  to  the 
landing  place  to  take  boat,  and  demand  an  ex- 
planation of  the  proceedings  of  the  strange  men 
in  the  white  boat,  who  were  at  that  moment  ex- 
amining, with  apparent  earnestness,  the  repairs 
of  the  narrow  black  hull,  which,  according  to 
common  report,  belonged  to  an  individual  known 
by  the  name  of  Putney. 
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"  Hilloa,  mister !  What  business — in  the 
name  of  Beelzebub — have  you  got,  spying 
into  the  nakedness  of  my  brig,  I  should  like 
to  know?  It  ain't  decent;  couldn't  you  wait  till 
she  was  dressed,  you'd  have  something  to  look  at 
then?     Do  you  want  to  buy  her?" 

Maurice  Royal,  answered, 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  for  salej  her 
hull  is  splendidly  modelled ;  I  have  never  seen 
finer  lines ;  she  floats  upon  the  water  like  one  of 
your  cape  pigeons ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  glides 
through  it  quite  as  gracefully.  Have  you  a  de- 
sire to  part  with  her  ?" 

"  By  the  chief  of  '  Devils  Den !  '  an'  that's 
the  President,  I  should  ray-ther  think  not.  I 
would  sooner  part  with  my  pluck,  than  sell  her 
for  her  weight  in  gold.  Why  I've  run  her  across, 
from  the  coast,  to  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  with  a 
pressed  cargo,  in  five  weeks.  I'll  wager  a  bucket 
of  rum,  there  ain't  a  vessel  on  the  coast  that'll 
keep  her  in  sight  four-and-twenty  hours,  with 
the  wind  on  her  larboard  quarter.  But  you 
haven't  answered  my  question,  mister.  What 
E  '2 
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brings  you  here  day  after  day,  sneaking  about 
my  craft?  You  must  mean  something.  Let's 
have  it." 

Maurice  Royal. — "  I  was  attracted  by  her 
beauty.  She  is  a  dainty  craft,  and  no  deceit. 
I  thought  of  drawing  out  a  plan  and  making  a 
model  of  her." 

Putney. — "  Did  you  re-ally ;  then  you  shan't 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  Who  are  you?  I  don't 
know  you,  it's  evident  you  ain't  a  regular  splitter. 
You  may  be  an  interloper  for  what  I  know ;  a 
spy  for  some  merchant  or  owner,  that's  jealous  of 
my  brig's  speed,  and  wants  to  get  one  like  her; 
but  they  shan't,  nohow,  it  ain't  possible;  so  you 
may  tell  'em  that  she  was  cast  specially  for  me, 
an'  the  moulds  broken;  and  now  you  scud  away, 
and  if  I  catch  you  here  again  spying  an'  prying, 
I'll  capsize  that  ghostly  looking  boat  of  yours, 
and  send  you  fishing  for  '  cray'  fish,  that's  what 
I'll  do ;  you'll  find  plenty  of  'em  below  here,  an' 
they've  got  claws.  Handsome  ships  are  like 
handsome  wives,  they  wants  a  precious  lot  of 
watching." 
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Maurice. — "  And  their  skippers  are  like  jea- 
lous husbands,  they — '^ 

Putney. — "Ain't  there  good  reason.  Beauty 
ain't  far  from  temptation;  admiration  ain't  far 
from  covetousness ;  it  often  begins  by  wanting 
and  ends  by  winning." 

Maurice. — '^  And  jealousy  often  begins  in 
selfishness,  and  ends  in  suicide.  Will  you  sell 
your  beauty?" 

Putney. — "  No." 

Maurice. — ''1  have  begun  by  wanting,  how  if 
I  end  by  winning?" 

Putney. — "  Indeed !  Then  you  must  be 
dreadful  cautious,  she  kicks  frightful  dead  at 
strangers  that  try  to  handle  her." 

Maurice. — "Does  she  really?  Well,  good 
morning,  Mr.  Putney." 

Putney. — "Goto  the  devil!  How  do  you 
know  my  name?  Stay,  you  don't  look  like  a 
bad  sort  after  all.  Will  you  come  to  the  George 
and  join  friendship  over  a  bucket  of  rum?  There's 
lots  of  us  there,  the  right  sort;  we're  all  jolly." 

Maurice. — "  I  have  no  objection." 
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Putney. — "  Agreed.  Come  with  us;  how  are 
our  boats  matched,  I  think  we're  about  equal, 
let  it  be  a  race,  anything  for  a  lark;  now — off! 
The  last  in  pays  for  the  rum." 

Just  as  Maurice  Koyal  was  bending  himself 
down  for  a  long  pull,  Level  Reach  bade  him  lose 
the  race. 

"  Our  stratagem  is  successful;  I  thought  that 
our  examination  would  bring  them  out.  The 
silent  man  sitting  at  the  tiller  of  that  boat  is 
one  of  those  I  seek.  We  are  sure  of  him ;  and 
there  may  be  others  at  the  tavern.  Pay  for  the 
drink,  but  not  a  word  of  Texas." 

Putney. — "  Won,  by  Neptune!  Mister,  you 
wasn't  trained  to  rowing  in  the  Thames  like  I 
was,  so  there's  no  shame  in  losing.  Come  along; 
see,  they've  been  watching  the  race  from  the 
George.  What  sort  of  a  head  have  you  got,  can 
you  manage  two  quarts  at  a  sitting?" 

Maurice.— "Of  what?" 

Putney. — **  Pure  Jamaica." 

Maurice. — "  What  length  of  time  does  the 
sitting  occupy  ?'^ 
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Putney. — "From  about  seven  to  twelve; 
sometimes  one.'^ 

Maurice. — "  Eather  a  heavy  dose,  is  it  not?" 

Putney. — "  Only  moderate.  Here  we  are. 
Send  up  a  bucket  of  rum,  Old  Bluff.  Has 
Swiller  arrived? 

Bluff. — "Yes,  Putney;  came  directly  you 
went  out,  an^  brought  a  new  one  with  him." 

Putney. — "  Did  he?  New  ones  are  plentiful 
to-day,  so  we'll  make  a  jolly  night  of  it.  Send 
up  the  rum.     Come  along,  mates." 


IIL 


There  were  twelve  men  in  the  room  when  they 
entered,  their  party  making  sixteen  in  all. 
Level,  without  attracting  notice,  looked  into  the 
faces  of  the  company.  They  were  all  strangers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steersman  already 
mentioned. 

Smoker. — "  Sit  down,  mates.     Putney,  you 
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won  the  race  splendidly.  The  stranger  hadn't 
a  chance  with  you.     What  was  the  wager?" 

Putney. — "  A  clean  bucket,  Smoker.  The 
losers  have  come  to  boose  with  us.  Touch  the 
bell.  Another  bucket,  clean  tumblers,  more 
hot  water,  box  of  your  best  Manillas,  and — 
hurrah !  — " 

Smoker. — "  For  a  glorious  spree!" 

Maurice  sat  down  between  Putney,  as  they 
called  him,  and  a  man  designated  by  the  name 
of  Swiller;  Level  was  seated  between  Putney 
and  the  silent  steersman. 

The  bucket  of  rum,  a  large  covered  pewter 
vessel,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  that  domestic 
utensil,  with  a  tap  just  above  the  lower  hoop, 
was  brought  in,  and  placed  upon  a  stand  fitted 
with  castors,  to  run  up  and  down  the  table. 
A  box  of  cigars  was  placed  beside  it.  Large 
jugs  of  hot  water  were  set  at  close  intervals 
before  the  company,  clean  tumblers  were  placed 
before  the  new  guests,  and  the  conversation  was 
resumed. 

Smoker.—  "  Old  Bluflf  has  taken  the    hint  I 
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gave  him  about  the  rum,  last  boose.  It's  much 
better  to-day;  nice  and  oily,  and  no  twang  of 
the  timber." 

SwiLLER. — "  When  Old  Bluff  likes  to  shew  it 
fine  and  smooth,  there's  isn't  better  out  of 
Jamaica,  I  seldom  enter  the  Bay  without 
bringing  him  a  hogshead  from  its  native 
island." 

'^  And  seldom  leave  it  until  the  hogshead  is 
a  dead  marine,"  chimed  in  a  flashily  dressed 
man. 

SwiLLER. — "  Well,  yes,  I'm  rayther  inclined 
towards  rum  and  cigars,  '  Dandy.'  You  see  I 
like  internal  comfort  better  than  external  show. 
A  slave  trader,  with  frills  and  studs,  and  a  frizzed 
wig,  reminds  me  of  a  dancing  monkey,  and  they 
are  animals  which  I  have  no  desire  to  imitate." 

The  dandy  was  confounded. 

Smoker. — "Pass  the  bucket  to  Putney;  his 
friends'  glasses  are  sickly  pale." 

SwiLLER. — ''  Dumbhun,   when   do   you    trip 

anchor  ?" 

Dumbhun. — "  Friday." 
E  5 
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It  was  the  silent  steersman  thai  replied. 

The  company  turned  their  eyes  upon  Dumbhun 
with  looks  of  astonishment. 

Putney. — "Are  you  mad,  Dumbhun?'' 

"  Mad  ?  Yes,  as  a  Jew  eyeing  a  bargain/'  re- 
plied that  heavy  browed  individual. 

The  company  remarked,  that  that  speech  was  a 
very  long  one  for  Dumbhun  before  he  had  swal- 
lowed his  third  tumbler. 

PuT.NEY. — "  What  sort  of  a  market  are  they 
going  to  give  us  on  the  coast  this  season, 
S  wilier?" 

SwiLLER. — "  George's  Town  will  shew  twenty 
thousand,  Bonny  River  twenty  thousand,  and 
Congo  twenty  thousand.  There  will  not  be 
above  three  thousand  at  Kroom.  Which  market 
are  you  for.  Putney?" 

Putney.  — "  George's  Town.  I  know  the 
merchants — Lance,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Smith- 
sohn,  of  Holland.  Why  don't  you  trade  there, 
Swiller?" 

SwiLLER. — "Bonny  is  my  market;  there  I 
always  find  the  best  men." 
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Putney. — "  And  the  highest  prices/' 

SwiLLER. — "  I  never  clear  less  than  two 
hundred  per  cent.  Pass  the  bucket,  mates; 
smoking  and  talking  is  dry  work  without  the 
Jamaica.  Fill  your  tumbler  as  it  passes, 
Dumbhun;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll 
come  here  on  Thursday  evening,  and  boose  it 
out  all  night.  Get  as  drunk  as  a  lord  by  morn- 
ing, and  the  waiters  '11  not  forget  to  wake  you 
about  sunset  on  Friday.  You'll  please  every- 
body here,  and  disappoint  the  devil  of  a  staunch 
mariner." 

Level  Eeach   differed  in    opinion   with   Mr. 
Swiller. 

Putney. — ^'  Cricket,  pass  the  sugar,  and  give 
us  a  song." 

Smoker. — "  Order,  mates,  the  Cricket's  going 
to  chirrup." 

Swiller  (to  Maurice). — "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  company?" 

Maurice. — "  Ee-markably  jolly,  sir." 

SwiLLEE. — "  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Cricket 
sing?" 
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Maurice. — "  If  I  have,  my  memory  is  trea- 
cherous." 

Cricket. — "  Mates,  you  know  I  can't  sing  by 
daylight.  I  don't  mind  chaunting  a  stave  when 
the  candles  are  brought  in,  and  another  pint  has 
softened  the  cobwebs ;  but  somehow  the  daylight 
allers  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  I  feel  kinder 
gagged.  You  must  excuse  me  until  the  blinds 
are  drawn." 

Smoker. — "  All  right,  Cricket.  Dumbhun, 
where  do  you  market  this  time?" 

Dumbhun. — "  Kroom." 

Swiller. — "Who  are  the  merchants  there?" 

Dumbhun. — '"  Growl  and  Scowl." 

Putney. — "Very  rich,  arn't  they?" 

Dumbhun.—''  Very." 

Putney.—"  Long  time  since  I  saw  them  ;  four 
years,  I  think.  When  you  came  back  from  that 
spree  at  Texas.  Pass  the  bucket  to  him,  Swiller, 
his  tumbler  leaks." 

Dumbhun  grinned.  Level  Reach  held  his 
breath. 

Dumbhun — "  Four  years  about." 
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Putney.—"  Tell  us  the  tale.  Order,  mates, 
the  great  speaker's  about  to  yarn/' 

DUMBHUN.— "  Four  years—"     (A  pause). 

Smoker.— "Well?     Go  on." 

DuMBnuN.— "  Ago—" 

Putney. — "Pass  the  bucket,  Svviller;  his 
tongue  sticks  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  To 
the  brim ;  that's  right ;  drink  it  up,  Durabhun." 

Dumbhun  didn't  want  much  prompting;  he 
drank  the  liquor,  rubbed  his  forehead,  knocked 
the  ash  from  the  end  of  his  cigar,  wiped  his 
mouth,  and  prepared  to  yarn. 

SwiLLER. — "  Order,  mates.     Now  for  it." 

DuMBHUxX. — "  Four  years  ago,  Growl,  and, 
Scowl,  and  seven  of  us — I  was  with  them — " 
(A  pause). 

Putney.—"  All  right." 

Dumbhun.—"  Went  to  Texas — kissed  a  wench 
— fired  a  cottage — an'  stole  a  man !" 

SwiLLER.— "  What  did  it  cost  you?" 

Dumbhun.—"  Three  of  our  mates." 

Putney.— "Did  the  leaders  tip  you  any- 
thing?" 
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DuMBHUN.— '^  Nix.  We  belonged  to  them. 
That  was  before  they  set  up  as  merchants." 

Putney. — "  And  made  a  fortune  in  two  years. 
They  must  be  rascals!  What  became  of  the 
man  you  stole?" 

DuMBHUN — "-  Sold  him  in  Turkey." 

SwiLLER.— "  Who  to?" 

DuMBHUN. — "A  sack-bellied,  stream-eyed,  owl 
faced,  Turkish  Admiral,  with  a  hundred  wives 
and  small  Turks  in  proportion." 

Smoker. — *'  That  was  a  bold  voyage  to  Texas 
Dumbhun.     What's  become  of  the  others?" 

DuMBHUN. — "  'Surly'  commands  'Les  Orgies, 
h^  trades  at  Bonny."     (A  pause). 

Putney. — ''Pass  the  bucket   to   Dumbhun 
don't  you  see  his  glass   is  empty.     We  can't 
expect  action  from  a  dry  sucker." 

His  tumbler  was  filled  and  emptied  at  a 
draught.  After  that,  he  could  have  talked 
down  a  Cheap  Jack  at  an  English  fair. 

SwiLLER. — "  Well,  mates,  '  Les  Orgies, '—and 
the  other  two?" 

Dumbhun. — "  The  other  two,  '  Ginger  Wig/ 
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and  '  Stonej/  have  a  ship  of  their  own,  '  The 
Reptile;'  she  markets  at  Congo.  They  drive  a 
roaring  trade.     No  rum  for  them." 

Smoker. — "  Rather  dry,  eh?" 

DuMBHUN. — *'As  the  torrid  zone.  Come, 
Swiller,  pass  the  bucket.  I  think  it  knows 
you.  It  always  stands  still  when  it  gets  oppo- 
site your  tumbler." 

Swiller. — "  It  knows  its  friends,  Dumbhun. 
I  love  it  dearly,  and  I  love  it  all  the  better  for 
your  sake,  old  76." 

Dumbhun. — "  How  is  that  my  jolly  teeto- 
taler ?" 

Swiller. — '*  Because  it  makes  a  Dumbhun 
speak,  a  dull  un'  witty,  an'  a  fool  wise." 

Company. — "  Bravo !  ah !  ah !  Now  Dumb- 
hun, have  at  him ;  fire  away." 

Dumbhun. — "  It  does  more  than  that,  Swiller, 
it  turns  a  goose  into  a  parrot,  a  stick  into  a 
blaze,  and  a  coward  into  a  bully  boy." 

Maurice.-— "  Why  did  you  call  him  old  76?" 

Maurice,  seeing  Mr.  Swiller  color  up,  wished 
to  stay  a  quarrel. 
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S wilier,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an  impending 
"  row"  with  his  chum,  stood  up  and  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  my  friend  wishes  to  know  why 
I  called  our  chum  old  76." 

Putney. — '*  Tell  him  the  tale,  Swiller;  Dumb- 
hun's  proud  of  it." 

Swiller. — "Well,  you  must  know,  sir,  that 
for  the  last  nine  years,  Dumbhun,  during  the  idle 
time,  has  occupied  a  bed-room  at  this  famous 
boarding  house ;  which  room — at  the  top  of  the 
house — is  numbered  76,  and  from  the  day  on 
which  he  took  it,  until  the  present  day,  he  has 
never  walked  up  stairs  to  bed." 

Maurice. — "  Singular!  How  then  does  he  get 
there?" 

Swiller. — "  The  waiters  always  carry  him 
up." 

Maurice.— *^  Drunk?" 

Swiller. — "  As  a  rat  in  a  rum  cask.  When 
Dumbhun's  ashore,  darkness  and  drunkenness 
come  to  him  together,  the  latter  always  pre- 
vents him  seeing  anything  of  the  former;  but 
I  fear  that  old  76  has  run  his   last  race.     I'm 
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afraid  that  he's  getting  near  his  last  boose.  If 
he  sails  on  a  Friday  he'll  go  to  the  devil,  and  old 
Bluff  may  as  well  let  the  room  to  the  first  new 
comer." 

DuMBHUN. — "  Devil  or  no  devil,  I  go  on  Fri- 
day :  one  day's  just  as  good  as  another  to  a  bold 
man,  only  snivelers  worship  that  idol.  On  Fri- 
day 1  sail !  an'  for  the  matter  o'  that,  I'd  as  soon 
stand  before  the  devil,  and  have  a  bout  with  him, 
as  anybody  else.  I  want  to  be  at  Kroom  on  the 
third,  an'  I  mean  to.  Old  Dumbhun  may  be  a' 
wet  un,  but  business  is  one  thing  and  boosin 
another;  as  for  that  cant  about  devil's  day,  I 
don't  care  a  nigger  about  it.  Dandy — pass  the 
bucket." 

Level  Reach  sat  there  beside  that  man,  listen- 
ing to  his  discourse,  as  calmly  as  if  it  gave  him 
pleasure ;  but  the  thought  which  filled  his  mind 
and  quickened  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  was — I 
have  them  all— -all.  So  he  sat  and  listened, 
until  the  lights  were  brought  in,  until  drink 
drowned  shame — and  fear — and  cunning.  Until 
they  spoke  in  language,  foul  and  strange,  a  great 
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deal  of  which  contained  no  meaning  for  Level 
Eeach,  but  what  he  understood  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  shudder.  He  sat  there  until  the  night 
gave  place  to  morning,  until  his  man  was  carried 
senseless  up  to  bed  as  usual,  until  most  of  the 
party — staggering  beneath  their  loads  of  hot  rum 
— retired  to  their  chambers.  Until  Swiller,  the 
strongest  headed,  and  the  last  of  the  party, 
stammered,  a  Good  night,  balanced  himself  out, 
and  left  Level  Reach  and  Maurice  Royal  alone  in 
a  room,  foul  with  the  stench  of  rum  and  tobacco, 
and  hot  human  breath.  The  fresh  air  never 
came  purer  nor  sweeter  to  Level  Reach  in  all  his 
life,  than  it  did  upon  that  morning  when  he  left 
the  '•  George  Tavern"  at  Cape  Town. 


IV, 


Eaelt  on  the  following  morning  a  common  sailor 
was  seated  upon  a  bench,  by  the  doorside  of 
"the  George,"  whistling;  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  legs  swinging  to   and  fro  beneath 
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the  bench,  and  apparently  taking  no  notice 
of  things  passing  around  him.  About  nine 
o'clock,  the  man  called  Dunibhun,  left  the 
tavern,  and  walked  down  to  the  landing 
place.  The  whistler  got  up,  yawned,  raised 
his  arms  above  his  head,  bent  himself  back 
and  stretched  himself — as  men  tired  of  doing 
nothing  are  apt  to  do — he  then  walked  down 
towards  the  shore,  stepped  into  a  boat,  sat 
down  unconcernedly,  and  pulled  leisurely  after 
the  boat  in  which  Dumbhun  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Dumbhun, 
after  leaving  "the  G-eorge"  as  usual,  proceeded 
to  his  brig,  he  found  another  vessel,  a  schooner, 
anchored  within  a  cable's  length  of  her.  There 
was  something  in  the  symmetry  of  the  craft  that 
attracted  him;  he  told  the  boatman  to  pull 
round  her,  and  as  he  passed  her  stern  he  found 
that  her  name — prominent  in  large  gilt  letters — 
was  "  The  Avenger." 

"  That  schooner  can  sail,  I  reckon,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  off,  "  and  I 
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think  'twouldn't  be  a  death  matter  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  sail  in  her  on  Friday,  instead  of  in  the 
Pearl — natch  them  ashore — transfer  the  crew — 
down  sails— and  off!  She's  a  rare  beauty,  she 
is!" 

Dumbhun  reached  his  brig,  paid  the  boatman, 
stepped  on  board,  and  hurried  forward  the  pre- 
parations for  departure.  At  twelve  o'clock  he 
went  into  the  cuddy  to  lunch. 

About  that  hour  "  The  Avenger"  tripped 
anchor,  and  drifted  with  the  ebbing  tide,  until 
she  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  brig;  the  anchor  fell, 
the  schooner  receded  to  the  length  of  her  cable,  and 
the  two  vessels  lay  parallel  to  each  other  in  the 
bay,  with  just  sufficient  water  between  them  to 
permit  their  swinging  round  without  a  collision. 
From  that  time,  whenever  Dumbhun  turned  his 
attention  to  the  schooner,  he  observed  a  strong- 
built  black  man,  armed  with  pistols  and  cutlass, 
and  looking  very  determined,  standing  on  sentry 
at  her  near  gangway,  and  from  time  to  time 
looking  towards  the  brig  very  suspiciously. 
Dumbhun  didn't  half  like  the  look  of  that  ever- 
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lasting  black  sentry,  and  the  spiriting  away  of 
the  schooner  was  declined  with  rage. 


On  the  Friday  morning,  the  brig  and  the  schooner 
weighed  their  anchors  simultaneously ;  with  the 
sails  of  one  fell  the  sails  of  the  other,  and  the 
two  vessels,  "  the  brig"  slightly  in  advance,  left 
Table  Bay  at  the  same  time.  Out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, their  course  was  the  same;  along  the  soulih 
western  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  fair  breeze. 

The  brig  kept  in  advance  until  midday,  when 
the  schooner  fired  a  gun — hoisted  her  flag — 
tightened  her  sails,  and  bore  down,  hand  over 
hand,  upon  the  brig. 

The  crew  of  the  Pearl,  completely  taken  by 
surprise,  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  men  ran 
hurriedly  to  their  guns,  and  a  dozen  voices  en- 
quired, "  Where's  the  ammunition?"  The  mate 
was  afraid  there  was  none,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  cutlasses,  the  men   must   fight    with  them. 
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The  schooner  was  too  small  to  hurt  them,  his 
opinion  was,  that  half  her  guns  were  dummies; 
that  she  was  only  a  bullj,  and  he  wished  he 
could  wake  the  master. 

As  he  uttered  the  wish  he  went  into  the 
master's  cabin,  and  again  tried  in  vain  to  wake 
him — he  was  asleep — dead  asleep.  An  empty 
rum  bottle  stood  upon  the  table,  with  a  cork- 
screw and  a  dirty  tumbler  beside  it.  The  mate 
could  do  no  good  there,  so  he  went  on  deck 
again,  wild !  almost  desperate ! 

"•  Shorten  sail,  and  heave  to,  or  I  will  fire  into 
you" — (From  the  Avenger). 

'*  Haven't  got  time ;  sorry  we  can't  oblige  you. 
Business  before  pleasure— Good  bye!  Give  our 
respects  to  chums  in  '  Table  Bay,'  don't  forget; 
Good  morning!" — (From  the  Pearl). 

The  Avenger  answered  with  a  broadside,  and 
shortening  sail,  ranged  up  and  grappled  with  the 
brig.  A  command  was  given  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage, and  over  the  bulwarks,  fore  and  aft,  the 
dark  crew  of  the  schooner  swarmed  on  to  the 
deck  of  "The  Pearl,"    and  whites  and  blacks 
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stood  face  to  face,  as  fierce  enemies  to  whom 
quarter  was  unknown.  Contempt  for  the  blacks 
was  mingled  with  the  surprise  of  the  whites,  for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  dark  Africans  revenge  burnt 
fiercely. 

That  was  the  first  fight  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
last  fight  of  those  whites,  in  this  world !  The  strife 
was  fierce,  but  not  of  long  duration.  In  one 
hour,  from  the  firing  of  the  gun  for  the  Pearl 
to  lay  too,  there  was  not  a  living  white  man  of 
her  crew  on  the  deck;  and  a  rumbling  noise  of 
rushing  water  told  Maurice  Eoyal  that  the  ship 
was  filling  fast. 

Level  Eeach  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  bed 
in  the  master's  cabin,  gazing  with  a  look  of  scorn 
upon  the  face  of  the  beastly  drunkard,  when 
Maurice  entered  and  told  him  that  the  brig  was 
sinking. 

They  left  the  cabin  together;  Level  Reach 
gave  an  order  in  the  African  language  to  one  of 
the  men.  The  stupified  master  was  brought 
out,  and  carried  on  board  the  Avenger,  where  he 
was  bound,  and  placed  in  safe  "keeping.     The 
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crew  were  called  in,  the  grappling  irons  were  cast 
off;  Level  Eeach  had  made  his  first  capture,  and 
the  Avenger  sailed  away  towards  the  slave 
markets. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  schooner  left, 
the  brig  leaned  back,  staggered,  and  disappeared 
stern  foremost. 
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PART  XL 


I. 


KROOM   RIYER! 

Several  ships  were  anchored  in  the  roadstead, 
oflP  Kroom  River,  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  number 
of  boats  were  passing  to  and  fro. 

About  one  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  and  a 
quarter  of  that  distance  from  the  river  side, 
there  was  a  slave  market;  a  large,  square  open- 
ing cut  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  clearance  stood  the 
dwelling  of  the  wholesale  slave  dealers. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Behind  that  was  the  auction  room,  a  long, 
low  building  of  wood,  open  in  front  and  thatched 
with  dry,  shrivelled  leaves.  In  the  rear  of  all, 
dotting  at  irregular  intervals,  the  clearance  to 
the  forest  boundary,  were  two  or  three  hundred 
huts  or  sheds,  in  which  the  negroes  belonging:  to 
the  establishment,  and  the  slaves,  as  they  arrived 
in  gangs  from  the  interior,  were  located. 

None  of  those  buildings  were  visible  from  the 
shipping  in  the  roadstead,  for  the  tall,  jungle, 
— bedded  and  interlaced  with  a  thick  under- 
wood of  cane  and  briar  bushes — grew  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  low  cliffs  which  rose  abrupt  and 
jagged  from  the  ocean.  It  was  a  wild  vegeta- 
tion, utterly  impenetrable  to  the  huntsman  or 
pedestrian.  There  was  no  possible  way  of 
getting  to  the  market  place  without  going  up  the 
river. 

The  pathway  leading  from  the  river  to  the 
clearance, — cut  through  the  jungle — and  so 
narrow,  that  only  two  persons  could  walk  in  it 
abreast, — was  edged  on  either  side  with  treble 
rows  of  tall,  grim,  silver  thorn,  whose  briers, 
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large  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  to  a  point,  fine 
and  hard  as  needles, — grew  thick  and  tlireaten- 
ing. 

There  was  bustle  on  the  river,  and  bustle  in 
the  clearance.  It  was  grand  market  day  at 
Kroom  River.  The  great  day  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  A  monster  slave  sale  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  faces  of  European  type  shewed 
signs  of  eagerness  and  activity.  Human  beings 
were  on  sale,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  human 
beings  there  to  buy  them. 


IL 


Three  thousand  Africans,  with  their  humanity 
ignored,  huddled  together  like  sheep,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  naked,  timid,  powerless ;  without  spirits, 
without  will,  without  hope;  draught  men  for 
sale,  to  toil  through  life  without  reward;  were 
divided  into  parties  of  fifties — mixed  sexes  and 
ages. 

The  first  fifty  were  brought  out;   the  traders 
F  2 
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Stepped  forward  to  examine  them,  and  the  sale 
was  about  to  commence,  when  Level  Reach 
entered  the  clearance  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  buyers — examined  lot  one — entered 
the  auction  room —  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
separate  lots — returned,  and  took  his  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  wholesale  dealers. 

The  salesmen  and  traders  stared.  There  was 
silence  for  a  moment,  and  then,  murmurs  of  dis- 
approbation gradually  swelled  into  tumult,  and 
one  man  more  daring  than  the  others,  raised  his 
whip.  Yet  Level  Reach  took  no  defensive  atti- 
tude, but  his  bearing  was  firm  and  in  his  eyes 
there  was  a  glance  that  arrested  the  descending 
whip.  The  angry  men  muttered  low,  growling 
curses,  and  fell  back  into  their  places.  Some- 
thing like  order  was  sullenly  restored,  and  the 
sale  conimenced. 

During  the  time  that  the  lots  from  one  to  five 
were, being  disposed  of.  Level  Reach  made  no 
bidding,  but  stood  quietly  looking  on.  At 
length,  when  lot  six  was  brought  out,  he  stepped 
forward,  and  walked   into  the  middle  of  them. 
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When  he  halted,  he  stood  before  a  negro,  six 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  whose  broad  shoul- 
ders, deep  chest,  large  limbs,  and  powerful  build 
proclaimed  his  immense  strength.  His  face  was 
careworn,  but  in  his  eyes  there  was  an  expres- 
sion that  denoted  restlessness  and  passion. 
Level  Eeach  placed  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  negro,  and  looking  in  his  face,  said,  in 
the  African  tongue : 

''  There  is  no  curve  in  the  will  of  a  brave 
man.     Fear  not!  you  shall  be  free.'* 

Mr.  Scowl. — "  Gentlemen,  there's  not  the 
equal  of  this  lot  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  they 
are  picked  men  from  the  body  guard  of  a  king; 
he  was  hard  up ;  I  bought  his  whole  army ;  and 
strong,  durable  stuiF  they  are;  everyone  of 
them  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars.  Now,  boy 
(to  Level  Eeach),  here's  your  pet.  What  do 
you  say  for  the  lot?" 

The  traders  laughed. 

Level  Eeach. — "Five  thousand  dollars!" 

The  traders  bellowed,  and  roared,  and  growled, 
and  whined,  and   snarled,  and  the  words,  "  up- 
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start !"  ''  ignoramus !"  "  jolly  green !"  and  "  in- 
terloper!" passed  freely  amongst  them.  Level 
Keach  stood  firm,  facing  them  all,  without  re- 
plying to  their  angry  epithets. 

Mr.  Scowl  used  all  his  persuasion  to  get  a 
higher  bidding.  He  failed,  and  with  a  coarse 
oath  they  were  knocked  down  to  the  troublesome 
stranger. 

Mr.  Scowl. — "You're  aware  it's  money 
down,  child?     I  hope  the  pet  will  amuse  you." 

Level  Eeach  made  no  answer — took  no  notice. 
He  raised  a  whistle,  and  blew  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  The  lot  was  set  aside,  and 
the  sale  continued. 

In  the  interval.  Level  Reach,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  rivalry  of 
traders  for  the  remaining  lots,  passed  through 
the  slave  lines,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  whole 
position.  When  the  men,  in  answer  to  his 
signal,  entered  the  clearance,  he  had  again  taken 
his  place  beside  the  merchants. 

Level  Reach. — "  Here's  your  money,  Mr.  In- 
solent.    Five  bags  of  one  thousand  dollars  each.'* 
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Mr.  Scowl.—"  Thank  you,  child.  Look  at 
the  seals,  Bully  boy.  There'll  be  another  grand 
sale  this  day  six  months — the  autumn  sale.  We 
shall  have  have  more  company  here  then,  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  get  you  a  couple  of  pets  by 
that  time — regular  seven-footers.  Are  they  all 
right,  Bully?" 

Mr.  Growl.—"  Yes,  they're  all  right." 

Mr.  Scowl.— "All  right,  child.  Give  our 
respects  to  your  mother,  and  I  hope  she'll  like 
the  pet.  Stay !  I  forgot,  we  have  a  spread  to- 
night at  eight,  to  do  honour  to  our  customers. 
Everything  41  be  first-rate  j  shall  expect  to  see 
you.     Don't  forget,  boy — eight  o'clock." 

Level  Keach, — "  William,  take  these  negroes 
to  the  boats—be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

Without  taking  any  further  notice  of  mer- 
chants or  traders,  Level  took  his  departure. 

Mr.  Scowl  (hallooing  after  him) — "Be  sure 
you  bring  the  pet  with  you.  Every  man  finds 
his  own  waiter." 

Level  Reach  turned  and  answered : 
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'*I  will  not  forget,  sir;  the  pet  shall  come 
with  me!" 


III. 


When  the  negroes  arrived  on  board  the  Avenger, 
Level  Eeach,  who  was  seated  in  the  cabin,  sent 
for  the  giant- 

Maurice  Eoyal,  who  had  not  seen  the  young 
man  since  his  return,  entered  his  cabin.  He 
saw  in  an  instant  that  something  had  occurred. 

"What  has  happened.  Level?"  he  asked. 
"  You  appear  excited.  I  have  not  seen  you  so 
cheerful  since  our  first  acquaintance." 

Level  Reach  drew  his  chair  closer  to  Mau- 
rice Royal,  and  replied  in  a  light,  cheerful 
voice : 

"  I  have  seen  them  day  after  day  with  the 
mind's  eye,  and  night  after  night  in  my  dreams, 
and  I  have  sprung  upon  them,  only  to  wake  to 
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disappointment.  Day  after  day  for  years  I 
have  done  this;  and  now  the  ideal  is  past!  I 
have  them  now  1  Here,  in  their  proper  persons ! 
Several  times  they  have  insulted  me  to-day,  and 
I  could  easily  have  plucked  the  life  from  their 
cowardly  hearts;  but  I  was  alone.  The  traders 
were  on  their  side,  too;  and  they  are  quick  to 
anger.  You  know  my  vow,  Maurice  Royal. 
To-night  I  will  accomplish  it — or  die !" 

Maueice  Royal. — "Level,  I  am  with  you. 
If  you  die,  we  die  together.  How  many  men 
will  you  require?" 

Level  Reach. — "Eight.  Eight  will  do, 
Maurice.  The  tall  negro  who  came  with  us  now, 
shall  accompany  me." 

He  beckoned  the  giant  who  was  awaiting  his 
wishes  at  the  doorway,  and  said  to  him : 

"African,  you  are  free!" 

Giant. — "  The  chief  is  a  great  chief." 

Level  Reach. — "  And  your  companions  are 

free.    Go  and  tell  them  so,  and  say,  that  if  they 

prefer  remaining  here,   and   learn  our  craft,  I 

will  pay  them,  as  other  men  are  paid ;  let  them 
F  5 
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know  they  have  free  choice — their  home,  or 
this  ship.  I  will  detain  no  man  against  his 
wiU." 

GlAXT. — "  The  chief  is  very  great.  They 
shall  know  his  wishes." 

The  giant  stooped  low,  and  backed  out. 

Level  Eeacu.— **  When  I  went  on  shore  this 
morning,  and  saw  the  wretched  men  penned  in 
the  mart  like  beasts,  I  thought  of  your  slavery 
and  mine.  I  remembered  the  money  we  had  on 
board,  Maurice,  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  set 
them  free.  It  was  a  poor  attempt ;  only  fifty 
out  of  three  thousand.  Well,  I  must  be 
patient." 

The  giant  re-entered  the  cabin.  He  stooped 
loir,  and  spoke: 

••  Pale  men  brought  cloths  of  rainbow  colours 
to  my  chief,  who  sent  for  us,  and  said  to  the 
pale  men,  -Take  them  away;'  and  we  came 
away.  Our  places  there  are  filled  up.  If  we 
return,  the  powerful  one  will  send  us  away 
again.  If  the  great  chief  pleases,  we  will  re- 
main with  him." 
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Level  Reach. — '•  Be  it  so.  What  is  your 
name?" 

Giant. — ••  TTimba." 

Level  R.each. — ••  Have  you  ever  borne  arms 
in  battle?" 

Giant. — ••  For  many  moons  I  wore  the  shield 
of  a  chief.  My  young  men  never  came  from 
the  battle  without  much  spoil." 

Level  Eeach.  — ••  You  were  a  leader?' 

Giant. — ••  I  was  chief  of  the  spears  of  the 
powerful  one,  when  the  last  angry  moon  grew 
dark  in  the  evening  sky.  Many  moons  have 
"passed  away  since  then,  and  now  my  shield  is 
given  to  another,  a  man  with  a  beaver's  head 
and  a  serpent's  heart,  and  I — am  low." 

Level  Eeach. — *•  I  am  going  ashore  to-night, 
perhaps  to  light.  I  have  promised  to  take  you 
with  me." 

Giant.—"  My  club  shall  be  heavy  there." 

Level  Reach. — ••  Select  eight  men,  and  arm 
them,  Maurice,  and  tell  the  carpenter  to  fashion 
a  club  for  this  man.  Let  them  be  ready  at 
seven  o'clock." 
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IV. 


Time  passed!  The  young  crescent  moon  was 
rising  above  the  forest,  when  a  boat,  filled  with 
armed  men,  left  the  Avenger.  Swiftly,  without 
relaxation,  they  pulled  for  the  passage  in  Kroom 
river.  The  armed  men  stepped  ashore,  and  the 
man  left  in  charge  of  the  boat  pulled  across  the 
river,  out  of  sight,  but  within  hail  of  the  signal 
that  was  to  bring  him  back  to  the  place  of  land- 
ing. 

Level  Reach  and  Maurice  Royal  led  the  way. 
Two  by  two  the  party  followed  in  their  wake. 
They  entered  the  clearance,  and  made  straight 
for  the  principal  dwelling.  The  door  was  open. 
Four  men  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, to  prevent  ingress  or  egress.  Level  Reach 
led  the  way  up-stairs,  into  the  dining-room,  it 
was  empty.  They  ascended  to  the  upper  story ; 
there  were  four  rooms  on  that  landing,  in  two 
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of  which  lights  were  shining  through  the  key- 
holes. Without  any  notice  they  opened  the 
doors.  Mr.  Growl  was  busy  at  the  looking 
glass.  He  turned,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
utter  a  word,  he  was  seized  and  pinioned. 

In  the  opposite  room  Maurice  Royal  was 
equally  successful.  There  was  no  noise  after 
the  first  exclamation  of  surprise ;  and  to  pre- 
vent any  during  their  progress  to  the  river, 
they  were  gagged.  Thus  the  capture  was 
effected  without  bloodshed,  and  the  whole  party 
returned  unchallenged.  The  signal  was  given; 
the  boat  sped  across;  the  party  entered;  and 
they  pulled  back  to  the  Avenger. 


Torches  were  placed  at  close  intervals  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  clearance,  and  from 
thence  to  the  dwelling  of  the  merchants. 

The  guests  assembled,    one  by    one,  in   the 
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drawing  room.  The  gong  was  struck  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  as  the  last  vibration  died  away,  the 
dinner  was  brouglit  up  steaming  to  the  table,  in 
the  dining  room. 

The  merchants  were  behind  time. 

The  odour  of  roasted  meats  permeated  the 
entire  dwelling,  sharpening  the  appetites  of  the 
traders,  and  attracting  their  thoughts  towards 
the  banquet. 

'^  Where  is  Bullyboy?'^ 

"  Smiler  is  never  punctual." 

^'  Too  bad  to  keep  us  waiting.'' 

"  It's  cust  insulting." 

"  I'm  hungry  as  a  Jackall." 

"  Stay  a  bit,  mates,  I'll  give  them  a  hail." 

Speculation  was  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance 
of  the  butler,  who,  with  a  face,  long  with  surprise 
and  consternation,  informed  them  that  his 
masters  were  missing. 

**  They  had  left  him,"  he  said,  "  to  dress,  but 
it  was  evident  from  the  state  of  their  apartments, 
that  they  had  not  completed  their  toilets ;  their 
things  were  laying  about,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
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terrupted.  A  strange  spear,  not  their  property, 
was  standing  poised  against  the  dressing  table  in 
Mr.  Growl's  room;  his  dress  stock  was  laying  on 
the  floor,  and  the  gold  shirt  studs  of  Mr.  Scowl 
were  left  on  the  base  of  his  mirror.  No  robbery 
had  been  committed,  but  everything  in  their 
rooms  bespoke  confusion;  would  the  gentlemen 
have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  rooms ;  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do." 

Upstairs  they  went,  with  twenty  different 
ideas  in  their  twenty  heads;  they  found  the 
rooms  in  disorder,  as  reported,  and  whatever 
thoughts  they  may  have  entertained  relative  to 
the  butler  and  the  clearance  slaves,  was  set  aside. 
The  boarded  floors  were  yet  wet  with  many  foot- 
prints of  shoes  and  naked  feet,  evidently  from 
the  river  bank. 

They  questioned  the  butler  closely,  but  elicited 
nothing  satisfactory. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  mates,  they're  evidently 
spirited  away." 

"  Let's  have  dinner  first,  after  that  we'll  call 
a  meeting." 
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"  Ah !  let's  have  that  first,  no  use  wasting  the 
spread;  'tain't  every  day  we  can  get  a  feed 
like  this,  there  ain't  many  game  preserves  in 
the  North  Atlantic  as  I'm  aware  of.  Come  on, 
let's  set  to." 

A  Bison  Headed  man  led  the  way,  they  all 
followed  him,  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

The  covers  were  speedily  removed,  there  was 
a  great  clatter  of  knives,  forks,  and  plates,  and 
in  five  minutes  they  were  deep  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  merchants'  feast !  They  devoured  large 
quantities  of  meat,  those  traders,  and  drank  im- 
mense quantities  of  rum  punch.  Their  conver- 
sation was  loud  and  loose,  the  meat  and  the 
drink  began  to  play  upon  them ;  their  brows 
grew  hot,  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  reck- 
less fearlessness  a  debauch  creates,  began  stealing 
over  them. 

When  the  dinner  was  cleared  away,  and  the 
dessert  placed  upon  the  table,  they  entered  into 
a  committee  about  the  merchants,  and  commenced 
by  drinking  their  healths  and  speedy  deliver- 
ance, in  bumping   tumblers  of  hot  rum  punch. 
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They  had  partaken  of  his  cheer,  and  they  would 
stick  by  him  to  the  last;  after  that,  the  Bison 
Headed  man,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  with  loud 
shouts  of  applause. 

Chairman. — "  Gentlemen,  I  propose  that  when, 
we  break  up,  we  search  every  ship  in  the  har- 
bour." 

The  proposition  was  agreed  right  with  yells  of 
approval,  and  they  drank  success  to  the  search 
in  bumping  tumblers  again. 

Chairma:^. — "  Gentlemen,  I  next  propose  that 
we  eat  the  dessert.  It  will  be  injustice  to 
our  absent  friends,  and  ungrateful  of  us  if  we 
don't.  We  will  then  start  on  our  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, all  of  us;  the  state-boat  of  our  friends 
will  carry  us  all.     Is  it  agreed?" 

The  proposal  w^as  carried  nem.  con.^  after 
which  they  ate  fruit,  and  drank  rum  punch. 

What  heads  they  had  to  bear  such  quantities 
of  spirits,  and  what  stomachs  to  bear  such  loads 
of  food ;  but  their  brows  grew  redder  and  hotter, 
their  eyes  brighter,  and  their  swearing  and 
blasphemy  darker  and  darker.     At  length  the 
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chairman  proposed,  in  an  inflammatory  speech, 
that  they  started,  and  began  the  search  by  over- 
hauling the  ship  of  the  young  trader,  who  was  too 
proud  to  meet  them  at  the  banquet,  and  whose 
insolence  of  the  morning  had  been  an  insult  to 
them  all. 

With  loud  cheers  they  rose  to  a  man,  and  after 
a  vote  of  thanks,  to  the  fierce  Bison  Head,  they 
proposed  his  health  in  brimming  bumpers.  Their 
last  tumblers  were  filled  from  the  ebbing  punch 
bowl,  the  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three, 
and  after  arranging  the  order  of  proceedings, 
they  sallied  forth. 


VI. 


The  merchants  were  seated  at  the  central  table, 
in  the  cuddy  of  the  Avenger,  sentinels  stood  be- 
hind their  chairs,  and  at  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

Level  ^each  and  Maurice  Royal  sat  at  the 
entrance  table,  and  the  carpenter,  and  mates  of 
watches  stood  round  the  cuddy. 
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Level  Reach  stood  up. 

"  Slave  salesmen,  do  you  remember  me?" 

Mr.  Growl. — ''Didn't  we  see  you  to-day; 
didn't  we  invite  you  to  our  spread.  We  cer- 
tainly passed  a  few  jokes  with  you,  and  you're 
making  us  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  I  think  this 
treatment  is  past  a  joke." 

Level  looked  around  him,  and  his  brow  grew 
dark  as  the  recollection  of  the  past  rose  up 
before  his  memory.     He  spoke  sternly : 

"  Is  arson  a  joke?  Are  murder  and  piracy  a 
joke?  Hard  as  the  rock  on  which  the  lightning 
falls  harmless,  you  listened  to  her  prayers  for 
mercy,  while  the  sounds  fell  scorching  my  heart 
as  I  lay  bound  and  helpless.  You  are  almost 
too  foul  to  hang — too  brutal,  too  base!  My 
vow  is  sacred,  or  you  should  not  outlive  the 
hour.  You  shall  die !  There !  where  strong  in 
guilt  you  made  my  home  ^her  funeral  pyre; 
where,  bound  and  bruised,  you  spat  upon  and 
kicked  me  with  your  coward  feet !  There  shall 
be  your  gibbet  and  your  grave !  Take  them 
away — bind,  and  feed  them;  give  them  no  more, 
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nor  less  than  will  keep  them  in   perfect  health. 
Take  them  away." 

Ghastly  as  the  hue  of  death  on  living  faces, 
when  the  eyes  are  unnaturally  bright,  and  the 
voice  is  powerless;  trembling  at  heart,  shrink- 
ing within  themselves,  they  heard  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  enquiry  they  deemed  it  sport,  a  whim  on 
the  part  of  Level  Reach,  to  repay  the  insults  of 
the  morning;  but  when  their  deeds  on  Lutter- 
bank  were  recapitulated ;  when  they  saw  the  black 
burning  eyes — then  well  remembered — fixed  on 
them  with  an  intensity  of  hatred,  there  was  no 
escaping — they  understood  it  all.  How  well 
they  recollected  then  the  maiden's  screams,  her 
prayers  for  mercy,  the  fierce  kick  that  stilled 
her  shrieks,  and  freed  her  panting  spirit.  They 
saw  it  all  vivid  as  the  deeds  of  yesterday,  and 
then,  as  a  brave  bird,  soaring  proud  and  high, 
falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  hunter,  so  sank  the 
spirits  of  the  guilty  men.  There  was  for  them 
no  shadow  of  a  chance  of  life.  Their  race  was 
run ;  it  had  been  a  long,  long  race.     They  had 
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picked  up  heaps  of  gold  at  short  intervals  upon 
the  course;  heap  after  heap  until  they  became 
rich,  and,  in  their  sphere,  mighty.  Crowds  of 
slaves  waited  obsequiously  upon  them.  They 
had  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  in  that 
small  clearance  kingdom;  and  at  their  large 
mansion  in  a  royal  city,  senators  bowed  smil- 
ingly before  them.  They  had  attained  the  emi- 
nence they  sought,  merchant  slavers.  They  had 
reached  the  summit  of  their  wild  ambition;  but 
not  until  they  heard  their  doom,  did  they  behold 
the  compensation  for  a  life  of  crime  spread  out 
before  them.  They  saw  it  then.  It  was  in  a 
pleasant  place,  with  bright  green  fields  stretch- 
ing far  away,  and  golden  flowers  and  crimson, 
varying  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  A  clear, 
shining  stream  was  murmuring  music  through 
the  land,  and  there !  near  that  graceful  stream, 
frowning  and  black,  a  gibbet  was  upreared,  and 
deep,  and  cold,  was  the  grave  that  lay  beneath 
it. 

With  drooping  limbs ;  helpless,  living  without 
life,  speechless  and  almost  senseless,  they  were 
led  away. 
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^11. 

When  the  cuddy  was  cleared,  the  Avenger  went 
on  deck;  the  moon  was  shining,  but  its  light 
was  faint.  A  sudden  puff  of  wind  fanned  his 
heated  brow ;  he  stooped  and  looked  keenly  into 
the  western  horizon. 

''  Maurice,'^  he  said,  "  I  know  the  touch  of 
that  breeze.  We  shall  have  a  wind  storm.  Look ! 
low— in  the  south-west  I  can  see  the  storm  cou- 
rier. There  will  be  wailing  before  morn  in  some 
of  yonder  slavers.  It  is  blowing  dead  ashore, 
too.     We  must  find  an  offing  in  the  river." 

Maurice  EoYAL.—*' Do  you  know  the  bear- 
ings of  the  stream  ?" 

Level  Reach. — "  I  do  not  Fortunately  the 
Avenger  draws  but  little  water.  We  must  feel 
our  way,  and  quickly ;  there  is  no  time  to  spare. 
William,  lower  the  boats  on  the  lee  quarter,  and 
jump  in.  Martin,  light  a  lantern,  and  take  a 
lead  line  into  the  boat  with  you — quick !     You 
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inust  follow  US,  Maurice,  with  close-reefed  fore- 
sail. I  will  keep  mid  stream.  If  the  torches 
on  the  bank  are  not  extinguished  by  the  wind, 
we  may  succeed.  Look!  the  wind  travels 
quick." 

Far  off,  far  as  a  quick  eye  could  penetrate,  a 
long  white  streak  of  foam  might  be  discernible. 
Maurice  Royal  could  not  see  it. 

The  light  draught  of  the  Avenger  saved  her. 
Several  times  her  keel  grated  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  several  times  she  floated  over  water 
twenty  fathoms  deep;  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
rocky  and  dangerous  when  the  wind  blew  up 
stream.  As  the  vessel  neared  Clearance  Pas- 
sage, a  negro, — who  had  been  a  month  at  the 
settlement, — was  sent  for  and  questioned. 

Level  Reach. — "  Is  there  any  creek  or  in- 
dentation in  the  banks  of  the  river,  large 
enough  to  shelter  the  vessel  from  the  wind 
storm  ?" 

Negro.—"  There  are  several  creeks  on  each 
side  further  up.  If  the  chief  will  put  his  slave 
ashore  with  a  light,  he  will  guide  him  to  the 
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first  on  the  eastern  bank;  he  had  often  fished 
there  for  the  masters;  the  water  was  very 
deep." 

It  was  done.  The  light  went  slowly  along 
the  bank.  Level  Reach  followed  in  mid  stream 
in  the  pilot  boat,  feeling  his  way  with  the  lead 
line,  while  the  beautiful  vessel  crept  quietly  and 
safely  on  behind  it.  Presently  the  light  became 
stationary.  When  the  boat  arrived  opposite, 
the  men  rested  on  their  oars ;  the  foresail  of  the 
Avenger  was  brailed  up,  and  the  boat  started 
alone  to  explore  the  creek.  The  lantern  in  the 
boat  and  the  lantern  on  the  bank  threw  a  faint 
light  upon  the  water.  Dipping  the  lead  line, 
yard  by  yard  they  advanced. 

"  By  the  mark  two — mark  two — mark  three 
— mark  two — mark  two — quarter  less  two — 
mark  two." 

The  boatmen  shouted  hurrah.  Level  Reach 
ordered  them  to  turn  about.  The  men  pulled 
joyously,  while  the  voice  of  Level  Reach  calling 
the  sounding's,  rose  clearly  above  the  still  water. 
They  reached  the  schooner ;  the  foresail  fell ;  and 
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on  went  the  "pilot  boat,   followed   by  the  ship. 
The  Avenger  cast  anchor  in  ten  feet  of  water ! 


YIII. 

Brave  as  the  bravest  drunkards,  stood  the  tra- 
ders bj  the  river  side  at  Clearance  Passage, 
while  the  butler  and  the  slaves,  loosened  the  fas- 
tenings of  the  boat.  When  it  was  ready  they 
staggered  in,  those  drunken  men,  swearing  they 
would  bring  the  merchants  back,  dead  or  alive, 
even  if  hell  had  them. 

The  butler  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
rash  enterprise;  he  told  them  there  was  a  wind 
storm  out  at  sea,  blowing  right  ashore.  They 
cursed  the  wind  and  the  storm.  "  They  were 
sailors;  he  (the  butler)  was  a  landsman,  and  all 
landsmen  were  sneaking  cowards;'^  and  with  a 
wild  oath  they  pulled  into  the  stream,  and 
tugged  away  like  madmen,  singing  ribald  songs, 
and  shouting  as  they  went.     The  sound  of  their 
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voices  reached  the  creek  in  which  the  Avenger 
lay  snugly  at  anchor.  The  merchants  and  a 
few  of  the  watch  heard  it;  the  rest  were  fast 
asleep. 

They  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  sea 
was  running  high ;  the  wind  seemed  to  hug  the 
water  down  close,  pressing  upon  it,  making 
billows,  and  sporting  in  the  hollows  caused  by 
their  uprising. 

Onward  rushed  the  wind-storm,  decking  the 
sea  with  froth.  The  slavers  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead,  seeing  their  perilous  position,  tried 
hard  to  put  out  to  sea;  but  the  wind  was  in 
earnest;  they  were  driven  back.  Then  they  cast 
out  double  anchors,  and  tremblingly  awaited  the 
result. 

Yet  the  traders  plied  their  oars,  laughing, 
singing,  confident;  blind  to  danger,  playing  see- 
saw on  the  waves,  and  screaming  loud  and 
mockingly.  Out  into  the  wild  waters  they 
forced  the  boat;  they  would  not  be  driven  back; 
they  were  sailors;  landsmen  were  sneaking 
cowards.     The  boast  seemed   to  please   them. 
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On  they  went,  swearing,  and  battling  for  every 
inch  of  water  they  passed  over. 

Bright  distant  suns  spangled  the  clear 
canopy  of  heaven;  the  crescent  moon  gave 
out  its  feeble  light;  no  speck  of  cloud  hung 
in  the  glorious  firmament;  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  rushing  wind  and  water — nothing  but 
those  was  felt. 

On  sped  the  boat.  Hurrah !  well  sung,  well 
sung !  The  speaker  lied ;  it  was  not  well  sung. 
Fear  was  at  the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  every 
word  they  uttered,  heard  in  the  lull  of  the  wind, 
was  indistinct  and  tremulous. 

The  traders  were  growing  sober  ! 

The  midnight  was  near  at  hand.  The  mighty 
power  of  the  wind  was  loosened,  and  on  the 
crest,  and  in  the  curl  of  every  wave,  glowing 
scintillations  of  phosphorus — rising,  sinking,  and 
breaking  up  into  myriads  and  myriads  of  sparks 
— spread  over  the  whole  wide  surface  of  the 
ocean,  one  sheet  of  living,  moving  fire.  It  was 
terribly  grand,  terrible,  and  fearful  to  look  upon. 

The  danger  was  becoming  apparent  to  the 
G  2 
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traders ;  they  ceased  shouting,  and  their  bravado 
died  away  as  the  thought  of  death  rose  up 
before  them  like  a  spectre.  Where  was  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — or  the  shipping  in  the 
roads?  The  enquiries  were  thought,  not 
uttered.  Then  they  pulled  long,  pressing 
strokes,  with  muscles  steeled  by  fear.  The  boat 
rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  Bison 
brute,  with  staring  eyes,  and  mouth  agape  with 
fear,  too  terrified  to  speak,  pointed  seaward. 

A  long  line  of  wave — stretching  away  north 
and  south,  far  as  the  reach  of  vision — uplifted, 
level  as  a  wall,  was  rushing  shoreward.  The 
traders  made  one  last  despairing  effort.  It  was 
too  late;  the  mountain  wave  came  on;  it  touched 
the  keel,  the  boat — perpendicular  in  an  instant 
— was  dashed  down  like  a  straw;  the  traders 
were  hurled  into  the  seething  foam,  and  the 
mountain  wave  rolled  on.  It  reached  the  ship- 
ping in  the  roads,  and  tore  them  from  their 
anchors,  as  if  their  chains  were  threads;  not 
sinking  them;  the  onward  pressure  was  too 
great;  but  over,  and  up,  and  round,  they  were 
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tossed  and  driven,  lightly  as  the  bubbles  whirl- 
ing with  them,  until  they  were  dashed  upon  the 
cliffs,  broken  up,  and  utterly  destroyed. 

During  the  last  few  dreadful  moments,  no 
sound  was  heard  above  the  roll  of  the  storm; 
the  voices  of  the  departed,  even  in  despair,  rose 
not  above  the  angry  voice  of  Nature.  The 
cries,  of  the  bought,  and  the  buyers,  were  stilled 
for  ever.  The  Christian  slavers  had  settled 
their  last  earthly  accounts,  and  the  Pagan 
slaves  were  saved  years,  perchance,  of  torture, 
from  the  Christian's  fetters,  and  the  Christian's 
lash. 

The  crescent  moon  sailed  calmly  through  its 
glittering  pathway  in  the  heavens.  The  stars 
sped  onwards  in  their  circled  orbit.  The  wind 
grew  tired  of  its  travel,  and  the  waves  ceased 
rolling  over. 


IX. 


About   three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  it 
was  yet  dark,  the  head  of  a  man  appeared  rising 
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slowly  above  the  fore-hatchway  of''  The  Avenger." 
Nothing  save  that  man  was  stirring.  After  look- 
ing cautiously  around,  he  bent  down,  and  drew 
himself  up,  and  along  until  the  whole  length  of 
his  form  lay  upon  the  deck ;  he  then  crawled  to- 
wards the  near  port-hole,  through  which  he  stole 
without  making  a  noise,  and  then  grasping  the 
edge  of  the  port  frame,  he  let  himself  down, 
until  he  hung  suspended  by  his  hands  outside 
the  schooner;  he  then  stiffened  himself,  and 
holding  his  breath,  relaxed  his  grasp  upon  the 
frame,  and  sunk  straight  down  into  the  creek 
water,  and  the  wash  of  the  tide,  and  the  rusthng 
of  the  trees  in  the  wood  on  either  side,  covered 
the  slight  splash  made  by  his  immersion.  The 
man  rose  to  the  surface  in  an  instant,  peered 
into  the  darkness,  swam  to  the  side  of  the 
creek,  clambered  up  the  bank,  and  disappeared 
in  the  wood. 

Dumbhun  had  escaped ! 

When  the  sailor-mate  came  on  deck  at  four 
o'clock,  and  went  to  visit  the  prisoners,  who 
were  confined  in  separate  places,  he  discovered 
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that  one  of  them  was  absent.  The  schooner 
was  searched  high  and  low,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  without  finding  him. 

Level  Reach  felt  annoyed,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

"  We  shall  catch  him  again  some  day,''  he 
observed.  "  Africa  is  essential  to  his  existence. 
Where  it  is,  there  will  he  be  also.  I  find  that 
the  art  of  keeping  prisoners,  like  every  other 
art,  requires  a  few  lessons.  Let  the  merchants 
be  more  safely  guarded!" 

When  the  day  broke,  no  shipping  floated  in 
the  roadstead. 

Sunshine  sparkled  on  the  water,  on  the  cliffs, 
on  the  green  leaves  dancing  in  the  deep  forest; 
and  when  "  The  Avenger"  came  forth  from  her 
harbour  in  the  creek,  no  vestige  of  a  storm 
no  remnant  of  a  wreck,  was  visible  at  Kroom 
River. 
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PART   XIL 


ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 

"Within  a  wide  circle  of  the  great  Atlantic,  two 
ships  in  full  sail  were  speeding  away  over  the 
water.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  the  waves, 
driven  before  the  wind,  curled  up,  and  rolled 
over,  streaking  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ocean 
with  a  long  silvery  fringing,  that  fell  thickly 
on  the  slope  of  the  billows,  and  melted  away  as 
the  falling  hills  sunk  into  moving  hollows,  to 
rise,  and  curl,  and  fringe,  and  sink  again.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  noonday  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  ocean. 
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The  foremost  vessel,  beautiful  in  symmetry  and 
speed,  was  "  The  Avenger."  There  was  no  flag 
flying  aloft  to  denote  her  country  or  her  pur- 
pose, but  from  stem  to  stern  she  bore  unmis- 
takable signs  of  oceanic  aristocracy. 

The  vessel  in  chase  was  ^'  The  Tempest."  In 
the  early  morning,  Loril  Eagle,  then  a  finished 
sailor,  had  sighted  "  The  Avenger,"  about  four- 
teen miles  distant,  on  the  larboard  bow.  *'  The 
Tempest"  was  immediately  eased,  so  as  to  bring 
her  in  a  direct  line  with  "  The  Avenger."  The 
sails  were  trimmed,  the  men  were  piped  away  to 
breakfast,  and  the  chase  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued for  nine  hours  without  any  perceptible 
advantage  to  the  pursuing  vessel. 

Loril  Eagle. — ''  She  carries  a  swift  keel, 
President.  T  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  run 
her  down." 

President. — "  '  The  Tempest'  will  overtake 
her." 

Loril  Eagle "  Can  you  make  her  out?" 

The  President  looked  through  his  telescope, 
H  5 
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smiled,  and  lowering  the  instrument,  handed  it 
to  Loril  Eagle. 

Loril  Eagle  took  a  long  look  at  "  The  Avenger/' 
and  then  said  ; 

"A  slaver?" 

President.—"  She  is  too  clean  " 

Loril  Eagle. — "A  trader?" 

President. — "  Wrong  again,  Loril;  she  is  too 
swift." 

Loril  Eagle. — *'  You  speak  positively." 

President. — "  Ships  have  their  costume  as 
men  have.  Yon  beauty  is  not  dressed  like  a 
dirty  slaver;  and  her  lofty  bearing  tells  me  she 
is  not  a  native  of  docks,  quays,  and  traffic 
rivers;  she  is  stamped  with  the  freedom  of 
ocean,  and  if  she  was  not  so  careless,  I  would 
take  her  for  a  sister  of  ours,  in  search  of  ad- 
venture." 

Loril  Eagle.—**  She  may  be  a  war  craft?" 

President.— "Where  is  her  ensign?  'No.  If 
she  carried  a  commission  you  would  have  seen 
her  language  aloft,  and  heard  her  voice  long 
before  this  time.     The  course  of  a  war  boat  is 
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eccentric,  and  their  masters  are  fond  of  asking 
strangers  impertinent  questions.'^ 

LoRiL  Eagle. — "You  think  we  shall  over- 
take her?" 

President. — "  Certainly.  She  must  be  ours. 
Gunner." 

Gunner. — "  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

President. — "  Hoist  a  white  flag,  half  mast 
high,  and  fire  a  gun  at  minute  intervals.  She 
must  be  ours  by  truth  or  stratagem,  whichever 
we  find  best  suited  to  our  purpose." 

The  Avenger  again  altered  her  course.  The 
Tempest  followed  her  example,  and  when  her 
white  flag  expanded  to  the  breeze,  and  the  loud 
booming  of  her  minute  guns  resounded  away 
over  the  water,  it  wanted  three  hours  to  sunset. 


II. 


On  board  the  Avenger  all  was  quiet.  One  man, 
a  negro,  was  at  the  helm.  Several  of  his  dark- 
skinned  countrymen  were  lying  idly  about  the 
deck,  seemingly  dozing  or  asleep. 
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Level  Reach  and  the  sailor-mate  were  seated 
in  the  cuddy. 

Maurice  Royal  rang  a  table  bell,  and  the  tall 
African  entered. 

Level  Reach. — ''  Wimba,  has  the  chase 
drawn  nearer?"  (He  spoke  in  the  African 
tongue.) 

Wimba "  No  nearer,  master." 

Level  Reach. — "  Let  us  go  on  deck.  They 
are  very  eager  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  us.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  gratify — —Ah!  stay;  we 
have  misjudged  them.  Look,  Maurice!  the 
symbol  of  peace  flutters  half-mast  high,  and  the 
voice  of  her  cannon  is  asking  for  our  assistance. 
Hoist  our  flag;  call  a  few  of  the  hands  up — not 
more  than  are  necessary,  and  prepare  to  meet 
them.     Wimba." 

Giant. — "  Wimba  here." 

Level  Reach. — ''•  Get  my  boat  ready.  Mau- 
rice, I  will  send  a  letter  to  her  chief." 

Maurice. — "  Shall  we  run  down  and  meet 
them  half  way?" 

Level  Reach. — "No,  Maurice.  'Tis  said 
the  devil  dresses  like  a  gentleman.     We  must 
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not  trust  them  until  we  have  a  guarantee  of 
their  good  faith.     Wimba !" 

Giant. — "  Wimba  here." 

Level  Reach. — "  What  distance  are  we  from 
yonder  ship?" 

The  giant  stooped,  placed  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  looked  keenly  at  the  stern  chase  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  promptly : 

"  Twelve  miles." 

Level  Reach. — "  Run  down  about  four,  and 
then  lay  to.     I  will  go  and  write  the  letter." 

The  Avenger  was  again  put  about;  the  course 
of  the  Tempest  was  altered,  and  the  two  ships 
sailed  rapidly  towards  each  other. 


IIL 


On  board  the   Tempest  everybody   rejoiced  at 
the  success  of  the  President's  scheme. 

The  men  under  cover  of  the  bulwarks  ex- 
amined their  cutlasses;  boarding  pikes  were 
brought  from   the  armoury,  and  placed  beside 
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the  guns  to  leeward,  and  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  approaching 
vessel. 

LoRiL  Eagle. — "  I  think  we  are  upon  the 
right  tack  at  last.  President;  your  stratagem 
has  succeeded  admirably." 

President. — "  Wait,  Loril,  remember  there 
are  six  sides  to  a  dice.  When  desperate  men 
throw,  anything  short  of  sixes  are  useless  to 
them." 

Loril  Eagle. — "  When  desperate  men  play 
they  throw  with  loaded  dice." 

President. — "  The  glance  of  suspicion  is 
sometimes  keener  than  the  glance  of  despair. 
See !  my  words  are  verified ;  our  last  game  is  a 
tie,  who  will  win  the  next  throw?" 

As  the  President  spoke,  the  Avenger  stopped 
on  her  course,  her  sails — rapidly  gathered  up — 
hung  in  narrow  festoons  from  her  yards.  A  small 
boat,  manned  by  three  men,  was  seen  skimming 
over  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Tempest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  shot  from  the  Avenger, 
fired    in    the    same    direction,     bounded    over 
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the  waves  from  crest  to  crest,   until  it  disap- 
peared. 

President. — "  You  see,  Loril,  my  cunning 
was  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  a  clear-sighted 
man  from  seeing  through  it." 

Loril  Eagle. — "  Danger  begets  caution. 
Your  stratagem  has  brought  them  within  three 
miles  of  us,  while  their  fear  prompts  them  not  to 
trust  us  any  nearer." 

President. — "I  will  lay  to,  and  overhaul 
their  messenger." 

Loril  Eagle. — '*  Or  pass  the  boat,  and  make 
a  dash  at  her  owners?" 

President. — '*  Look  at  her  sails ;  how  long 
will  it  take  her  to  let  go  all,  and  fly  from  us  like 
a  bird  ?" 

Loril  Eagle. — "  And  leave  the  crew  of 
yonder  boat  to  perish.     I  think  not." 

President. — "  The  unit  is  everywhere  sacri- 
ficed for  the  hundred.  You  are  very  young,  my 
dear  Loril.  Time  is  the  highest  teacher;  only 
with  years  comes  experience." 

The  Tempest  lay  to.     The  small  boat,  manned 
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by  three  Africans,  pulled  up  to  the  forechains; 

and  the  Giant,  holding  the  tiller  ropes  with  one 

hand,  presented  the  letter  to  a  sailor,  who  hurried 

to  the  quarter  deck  and  presented  it  to  the  Pre- 
sident. 

Its  contents  were  as  follows : 

"  To  THE  Chief  of  the  ship  astern, 

"  If  you  require  our  assistance, 
you  must  agree  to  the  following  articles : 

"  Not  to  come  within  gunshot  of  us. 

"  Furl  your  sails,  and  lay  to  during  our  inter- 
view. 

"  Send  your  second  officer  with  my  men  as 
a  hostage  for  your  good  faith. 

*' When  my  men  have  returned,  send  your 
largest  boat,  manned  by  not  more  than  eight 
men,  without  arms;  and  whatever  you  require, 
that  we  have  the  power  to  bestow,  shall  be  for- 
warded with  despatch. 

"  Upon  the  slightest  sign  of  treachery  the  hos- 
tage shall  be  hanged  at  the  yard  arm. 

"  Level  Reach." 
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The  President,  after  reading  the  letter,  uttered 
a  low  musical  laugh,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
handed  it  to  Loril  Eagle,  who  glanced  over 
it,  evidently  growing  angry  as  he  proceeded. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  President,  and  said  rapidly : 

''  Of  course  you  will  proceed  at  once?'^ 

President. — "  Impatience  will  never  keep  the 
Tempest  afloat,  young  man.  If  we  make  sail, 
will  they  await  us  ?  No !  Her  captain  is  not  less 
firm  than  cautious.  The  man  that  pilots  her  is 
not  a  common  man ;  let  us  question  his  messenger. 
Blue  Euin!'' 

Sailor "•  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

President.—"  Send  forward  the  man  that 
brought  this  letter.  I  would  like  to  have  an  in- 
spection of  that  dainty  schooner,  the  risk  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  recompence." 

Loril  Eagle. — "  Kemember,  sir,  the  unit 
always  sufiers  for  the  hundred." 

President. — "  The  rule  will  bear  an  excep- 
tion.    How  now?" 
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Sailor. — ''  The  black  won't  come  up,  sir;  but 
yer  honor's  only  to  say  the  word,  and — " 

President. — "  Silence,  sir.  Loril,  I  will  go 
with  them  and  enact  second  officer;  you  must 
take  charge  of  the  Tempest  during  my  absence, 
and  as  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  adorn  their 
yard  arm,  you  will  personally  superintend  the 
strict  observance  of  their  articles." 

Loril  Eagle "  And  the  boat?" 

President.—"  The  eight  oar,  with  a  white 
flag  astern.  While  that  is  away  furl  with  slips, 
see  every  man  to  his  station,  look  to  the  ammu- 
nition, let  the  guns  be  shotted,  and  watch  my 
departure  from  thence  with  great  caution.  While 
the  white  flag  is  flying  astern  remain  quiet,  but 
if  the  flag  is  taken  down,  never  mind  us,  let  go 
everything  by  the  run  and  after  her  with  a  will. 
Good  bye,  Loril  Eagle;  if  1  should  not  return,  I 
leave  you  as  a  guide  and  protector  to  my  wild 
brave  crew.  You  possess  the  spirit  that  forms 
a  perfect  leader;  and  time,  with  its  teaching 
of  patience  and  experience,  will  strengthen  you. 
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Good  bye,  Loril  Eagle,   and  remember  the  re- 
sponsibility.'* 

He  shook  hands  with  the  young  man,  walked 
hurriedly  forward,  seized  a  rope  at  the  forechains, 
and  swung  himself  over.  In  a  minute  the  small 
boat  was  gliding  back  to  the  Avenger. 


IV. 


Onward,  but  not  quite  assured,  went  the  Pre- 
sident in  that  frail  boat;  he  had  often  played 
games  of  hazard  that  required  more  nerve,  skill, 
and  determination  than  the  present  one,  and 
always  with  success,  but  upon  this  particular  oc- 
casion some  unaccountable  feeling  pressed  him 
down,  and  made  him  shrink  within  himself  as  if 
he  was  doubtful  of  the  issue.  Hitherto  his  spirits 
had  always  risen  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  and  imparted  an  assured  confidence  that 
made  hiai  equal  to  the  emergency. 

As  the  tiny  boat  neared  the  end  of  its  journey 
his  eyes  became  riveted  on  the  schooner,  and  in 
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his  visible  admiration  of  her  graceful  outlines, 
every  thought  that  had  tinged  his  mind  with 
superstition  passed  away,  his  smile  grew  bright 
again,  and  again  the  old  spirit  returned.  The 
sailor's  feelings  predominated.  He  stood  up  and 
measured  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  vessel 
he  so  much  coveted,  and  so  great  was  his  abstrac- 
tion, that  when  the  boat  drew  up  beneath  the 
gangway  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  danger  of 
his  mission. 

The  Giant  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Ke- 
covering  himself  he  caught  the  main  ropes, 
sprung  up  the  ladder,  and  stood  alone  on  the  deck 
of  the  Avenger. 

There  was  but  one  man  visible — an  African  at 
the  helm — and  he  was  standing  motionless,  more 
like  a  statue  than  a  human  being.  Passing 
from  him,  his  glance  fell  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  masts,  yards,  sails,  ropes 
and  rope  fittings,  bulwark,  deck,  hatchway,  high 
poop  and  forecastle,  and  lastly  his  eyes  rested  on 
twenty  brass  guns! — he  counted  them — whose 
brightness    alone,    without  surrounding  attrac- 
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tioDS,  proclaimed  the  high  state  of  discipline 
maintained  on  board.  Wherever  his  glance 
rested  there  was  proportion — everywhere  propor- 
tion, until  the  critic  felt  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment, because  there  was  nothing  visible  that  he 
could  criticise. 

Again  a  light  touch  rested  upon  his  shoulder: 
he  turned,  and  the  giant,  after  pointing  to  a 
door  beneath  the  poop,  led  the  way  into  the 
cuddy,  placed  a  chair  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  stranger,  and  passed  through  a  door  leading 
to  the  state  cabin. 


The  interior  of  the  cuddy  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  was  in  perfect  character  with 
the  exterior.  The  sides  were  of  polished  oak, 
ornamented  with  carved  semi- pillars.  Between 
the  pillars — uniform  in  size,  creating  an  idea  of 
panelling — were  suspended  large  square  maps 
and  charts  of  every  land  and  sea.     At  each  end 
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of  the  cabin  there  was  a  recess,  protected  by- 
plaited  brass  wire  doors.  The  one  on  the  star- 
board side  was  filled  with  nautical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments;  the  other,  piled  with  books 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  formed  a  moderate-sized 
library. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet. 
Two  plain  mahogany  tables,  equi-distant,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  surrounded  by  plain 
chairs  of  the  same  material.  Between  the  tables 
there  was  an  iron  stove  for  burning  charcoal, 
and  over  each  table  a  small  silver  lamp  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  examine  the  various 
articles  that  adorned  the  cabin,  before  Level 
Reach,  entering  from  the  state  cabin,  walked 
quickly  round  the  table,  and  seated  himself  op- 
posite the  President. 

Their  eyes  met.  The  effect  upon  the  Presi- 
dent was  singular;  he  stared,  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  the  power  of  speech  was  denied  him;  he 
sat  like  a  man  spell -bound. 

Before  him — in  feature  and  in  form,  in  sta- 
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ture  and  breadth  of  body — sat  a  living  image  of 
Loril  Eagle.  There  was  the  same  dark,  wavy 
hair;  the  same  bright,  coal  black  eyes;  the 
same—no !  he  looked  again — not  the  same  ex- 
pression. The  spell  left  him,  and  he  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  reality  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind,  that  the  figure  before  him  was  not  a 
spirit,  but  a  veritable  man,  like — and  yet  how 
unlike  his  young  lieutenant. 

This  man  was  bright  day;  Loril  Eagle  was 
black  night.  As  this  image  crossed  his  mind, 
he  arose,  and  bowed  an  apology  for  his  absence 
of  mind,  saying,  in  his  politest  manner: 

"  A  likeness  that  exists  between  you,  sir,  and 
a  young  friend  of  mine,  is  so  striking,  that  I 
could  not  rid  myself  of  the  impression  of  your 
being  one  and  the  same  person.  You  will  par- 
don me." 

He  reseated  himself,  and  awaited  a  reply. 

Level  Eeach  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  face 
of  the  President,  and  without  noticing  his  lapo- 
logy,  suddenly  asked: 

"  Are  you  the  second  officer  of  yonder  ship?" 
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The  question  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
put,  and  as  the  President  answered,  "1  ara, 
sir,"  his  head  shook  for  a  moment  as  if  he  was 
struck  with  palsy.  A  cold  thrill  passed  over 
his  heart,  and  his  eyes,  so  assured  before, 
turned  from  the  face  of  Level  Keach  to  the 
maps  upon  the  wall. 

Level  Keach,  without  seeming  to  notice  his 
confusion,  said : 

"  Your  master  has  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress. 
How  can  I  assist  you?" 

The  President  again  raised  his  eyes;  but 
meeting  the  searching  glance  of  Level  Eeach 
flashing  full  upon  him,  he  again  sought  the 
maps,  and  answered: 

*'  A  long  and  unforeseen  calm  has  straitened 
us  for  provisions.  If  you  are  over-stocked,  we 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  purchasing  your 
surplus." 

"  I  am  not  a  trader,  sir.  We  have  food  to 
spare :  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Where  are  you 
bound  for?" 

President. — "  South  America." 
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Level  Eeach. — "  How  many  men  have  you. 
on  your  muster  roll?" 

President.—"  Forty-three." 

Level  Reach. — "They  shall  not  want.  (He 
stood  up.)  If  you  had  made  the  request  earlier^ 
you  would  have  been  supplied,  and  I — further 
on  my  journey.  Can  I  assist  you  with  any- 
thing else?" 

President. — "  I  thank  you;  no,  sir." 

Level  Reach. — *'  Wimba." 

Giant  (entering  from  cabin). — "  VVimba, 
here." 

Level  Reach. —"  President !  you  see  thi^ 
man?" 

The  President  started.     He  was  known ! 

Level  Reach. —"  Never  start,  man.  I  anr 
no  hired  bloodhound.  If  you  require  food,  take 
it.  Death  by  starvation  is  not  your  legitimate 
end!  The  President  and  the  crew  of  the  Tem- 
pest may  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  but  they 
must  not  sail  in  the  same  circle  us  the  Avenger." 
Pointing  to  the  giant,  he  continued :  "  My  man 
here    is  ignorant  of  your    language.     Do    not 

VOL.    II.  H 
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tamper  with,  or  attempt  to  pass  him.  He  has 
no  cause  to  be  partial  to  white  faces,  and  when 
opposed  to  them  he  is  rather  dangerous." 

He  spoke  to  the  giant  in  African,  and  passed 
from  the  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck. 

The  giant  doubled  himself  up,  and  sat  in  the 
doorwav. 


YL 


From  the  days  of  his  youth  and  upwards,  the 
pirate  had  studied  the  art  of  lying  calmly,  and 
now  in  middle  manhood,  to  utter  falsehoods  and 
smile,  or  to  spill  human  blood  like  water  and 
exult,  were  to  him  simple  transactions  conve- 
nient to  his  fortunes ;  but  with  all  his  study  he 
could  not  meet  the  clear  eyes  of  Level  Eeach 
and  lie  bravely,  as  he  had  so  often  done  with 
others,  for  there  was  a  depth  in  their  light  that 
forced  his  eyes  to  turn,  despite  his  straining 
efforts  to  control  them.  The  hard  man  of  lies 
had  met  the  man   of  truth,   and    for   the   first 
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time  in  his  life  he  felt  something  akin  to  fear. 
Over  and  around  him  had  crept  that  strange 
tremour,  until  he  could  scarcely  muster  courage 
enough  to  frame  a  lie  for  every  question,  and 
after  all  his  skilful  deceit,  to  be  discovered,  just 
as  he  fancied  that  he  had  blinded  his  adversary, 
and  gained  a  tardy  victory !  The  fearless  man 
found  something  akin  to  fear;  it  was  a  strange 
feeling,  and  painful,  but  he  could  not  shake  it 
off,  and  with  it  a  bitter  hatred  arose  in  his 
heart  against  the  cause  of  that  new,  unpleasant 
feeling. 

He  wanted  strength;  he  would  have  given 
almost  life  itself  to  have  been  standing  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  his  own  good  ship,  yard  arm  to 
yard  arm  with  his  enemy ;  to  have  been  able  to 
lead  the  boarders  on  to  the  attack;  to  have 
clutched  the  throat  of  the  young  man  with  the 
lofty  brow  and  flashing  eyes— not  alone — no! 
not  alone,  his  spirit  cowered  at  the  thought; 
but  surrounded  by  his  crew,  sustained  by  their 
wild  shrieks,  and  strengthened  by  their  fiery 
war  cry,  "  Tempest  to  the  rescue !"  The  thought 
H  2 
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brought  excitement.  He  looked  round  the 
cabin;  there  were  no  port  holes.  He  glanced 
towards  the  doorway;  it  was  filled  by  a  re- 
clining giant,  who  was  idly  balancing  a  broad 
dagger  in  his  left  hand.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive; he  must  wait  and  watch.  He  got  up  and 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  cabin.  Thoughts  of  the 
bygone  passed  in  review  over  the  field  of  his 
memory;  acts  of  mad,  wild  daring,  of  battles 
and  spoliations,  and  his  courage  mounted  to  its 
old  eminence.  Onward  flew  his  thoughts,  like 
shifting  scenes.  Fight  after  fight — onward! 
Brave  victories — onward!  Storm — fire — smoke 
— tumult — blood— onward !  What  next?  Rising 
on  the  field  of  memory  came  a  young  and  noble 
head,  with  a  face  radiant  with  dignity,  and  eyes 
from  which  truth  flashed  out  with  a  searching 
sternness. there  was  no  avoiding.  The  scene 
vanished.  The  baffled  man  fell  from  his 
pedestal  of  sand.  Where  was  all  his  greatness 
then? 

Weak,  with  shame,  anger  and  excitement,   he 
sat  down,  folded  his   arms  upon   the   table,  and 
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bent  himself  down — down — until  his  head  rested 
thereon. 


VII. 


When  the  boat  from  the  Tempest  arrived,  Mau- 
rice Eoyal  was  in  waiting  to  receive  it.  He  de- 
sired the  coxswain  to  ascend,  and  the  boatmen  to 
pull  off,  and  lay  within  hailing  distance  of  the  ship. 

The  coxswain  and  Maurice  Royal  then  entered 
into  conversation. 

As  Level  Reach  came  out  of  the  cuddy,  the 
coxswain  started,  stared  at  him,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Hilloa !  where  did  he  spring  from  ?'' 
touched  his  cap,  scratched  his  head,  crossed  to 
leeward,  stole  over  the  gangway,  slid  down  the 
ropes,  beckoned  to  the  boat,  seated  himself  astern, 
and  in  a  flurried  voice  bid  the  men  sheer  off. 

Level  Reach  joined  the  sailor  mate  at  the 
gangway. 

"  Well  Maurice,  what  information  have  you 
gleaned  from  the  boatman  ?" 

Maurice  Royal.—"  The  ship  to  leeward  is 
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the  Tempest,  the  man  in  the  cuddy  is  the  Presi- 
dent. Their  distress,  is  want  of  the  Avenger ;  to 
gain  her,  he !"  pointing  to  the  cuddy,  ^'  would 
not  mind  sacrificing  a  hundred  lives." 

Level  Eeach. — '^  You  are  correct,  dear  Mau- 
rice. Wimba  saw  the  Tempest  on  her  figure 
head,  and  heard  him  hailed  as  President  when  he 
left  the  ship.  His  desire  to  possess  the  Avenger 
must  be  great,  when  the  threat  held  out  in  my 
letter  could  not  prevent  his  coming  here.  I  shall 
feel  no  pleasure  in  his  death,  neither  will  I  throw 
the  gage  of  battle  to  yonder  ship;  I  will  not 
sacrifice  a  single  life  to  avenge  this  bad  man's 
treachery." 

Maurice  Royal. — '*  Death  by  battle  is  too 
noble  for  the  skulking  thieves,  let  them  depart. 
"We  should  sleep  no  sounder  if  you  fulfilled  your 
threat,  and  hanged  him  at  the  yard  arm;  nor 
would  the  sight  and  its  remembrance  heighten 
our  cheerfulness      Let  him  depart!" 

Level  Eeach. — "  Make  sail,  Maurice,  we 
must  be  prepared,  let  the  men  be  alert;  I  will 
send  him  away." 
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He  turned  and  went  into  the  cuddy. 

The  President  had  overcome  his  weakness, 
and  was  pacing  to  and  fro  with  a  firm  proud 
step. 

Level  Reach.—  "  The  President  of  the 
Tempest  is  a  bold,  but  not  a  brave  man;  his 
eyes  are  bright,  but  their  glances  are  unsettled, 
for  his  spirit  wavers.  The  successes  of  the  Pre- 
sident have  been  great,  but  they  are  not  tran- 
sparent; as  the  tiger  springs  upon  the  fawn,  as 
the  eagle  stoops  upon  the  lamb,  so  stoops  the 
mighty  and  dread  President  of  the  Tempest  on 
unarmed  traders,  powerless  to  defend,  and  easy 
to  conquer.  His  victories  are  a  series  of  cruel 
and  fierce  murders,  and  his  spoils  are  blood-red 
thefts.  And  he — that  man  without  heart  or 
soul — would  rob  me  of  my  beautiful  Avenger ! 
Let  him  spread  nets  to  stay  the  wind,  or  set 
snares  to  catch  the  rising  storm,  until  his  mind 
grows  gall  bitter,  and  his  heart  swells  with  the 
rushing  blood  that  heats  his  veins  like  fire,  he 
may  as  well  attempt  these  insanities,  as  trim  his 
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ship  in  racing  gear  to  catch  the  swift  Avenger. 
The  man  that  captures  her  must  be  greater  and 
braver  than  he  men  style  the  President.'^ 

President.— "  Proceed,  I  am  a  prisoner  in 
your  cabin,  sir." 

Level  Eeach. — "You  have  firm  foothold 
there,  sir.  If  I  possessed  more  of  your  nature, 
if  my  spirit  bore  affinity  to  yours,  your  position 
would  be  more  exalted  and  your  foothold  less 
secure ;  but  your  death  will  not  add  to  my  se- 
curity, for  I  fear  not  a  power  that  is  magnified 
hy  a  pride  that  lacks  nobility.  You  may  depart. 
Wimba !" 

The  Giant  stood  up ;  ''  See  this  man  clear 
of  the  ship." 

The  President  with  haughty  steps  passed  out 
from  the  cuddy  to  the  gangway,  the  boat  drew 
up,  he  descended.  And  as  they  started  from 
the  schooner,  he  plucked  the  flag  from  the  bracket 
in  the  stern,  waved  it  fiercely  over  his  head  for 
a  moment,  and  with  a  muttered  curse  hurled  it 
into  the  sea. 
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"  Give  way  men,"  he  shouted,  "  strain  nerVe 
and  sinew;  if  there's  favor  in  hell  she  shall  be 
ours." 

His  signal  was  observed  from  the  Tempest. 
A  wild  huzza  burst  from  the  crew,  they  rushed 
headlong  up  the  rattling,  the  sails  were  quickly 
unfurled,  the  boat  was  taken  up,  and  the  Tempest 
again  dashed  after  the  Avenger. 

The  sun  went  down. 

The  summer  twilight  deepened  into  night. 
The  stars  sparkled  brightly  in  the  heavens,  but 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  there  was  thick 
darkness. 

Still  the  "  Tempest"  rushed  on  before  the 
strong  wind;  and  throughout  the  night  the 
crew  held  fast  watch  and  wild  anticipations. 

When  the  day  broke,  the  "Avenger"  had 
disappeared.  They  were  alone  in  that  wide 
circle  of  the  Great  Atlantic. 

There  were  no  smiles  on  board  the  "Tempest** 
that  morning,  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
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PAKT  XIII. 


I. 


LONDON. 


There  was  a  panic  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  France,  and  Spain,  and  England. 
Meetings  of  slave  merchants  were  convened 
to  enquire  into,  and,  if  possible,  elucidate  the 
mystery  connected  with  the  recent  disappear- 
ance of  so  many  of  their  freighted  slave  ships 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  suspected 
that  accident  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
heavy  losses  they  had  of  late  so  unaccountably 
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sustained.  Ship  after  ship,  laden  with  its  living 
cargo,  had  left  the  slave  coast  of  Africa,  and 
had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace,  no  clue,  for 
none  of  the  crews  returned  to  relieve  the  sus- 
pense of  slave  merchants,  and  explain  the  secret 
of  their  strange  discomfiture. 

At  length,  after  a  state  of  alarm,  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  the  vendors  of  human 
life  became  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  sin  laden  vessels  were  destroyed. 

A  young  man,  the  third  mate  of  one  of  the 
missing  ships,  "  Les  Orgies,"  returned  to  Lon- 
.don.  His  re-appearance  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction  by  "  the  man  mongers." 
Questions  were  eagerly  asked  by  them,  and 
readily  answered  by  the  mate,  who,  during  the 
last  voyage,  and  the  scenes  connected  with  it, 
had  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  slave 
trading  was  a  licence  for  wholesale  and  retail 
cruelty  and  murder,  and  that  feeling  was  made 
strong  as  his  mind  analyzed  the  subject  during 
his  return  to  England.  His  answers  were  there- 
fore freely  given,  for  he  wished  to  assure  them, 
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indirectly,  that  there  was  no  crime  connected 
with  the  capture  of  their  ships  hy  The  Avenger, 
who  sought  openly  for  murderers  and  lawless 
thieves,  who  had  done  him  foul  wrong,  for  men 
who  had  transformed  his  nature  and  his  pur- 
poses, and  who,  on  that  account  deserved  the 
punishment  due  to  their  transgressions. 

The  statement  of  the  mate,  void  of  all  slang 
and  bravado,  was  as  follows : 

' ' '  Les  Orgies '  sailed  from  Barbadoes,  and 
having  made  a  quick  passage,  reached  the  Bonny 
in  safety. 

''  The  skipper  was  not  long  in  procuring  a 
first-rate  cargo  of  negroes.  The  cargo  was 
shipped  and  stowed  safely  between  decks,  and 
we  only  awaited  the  return  of  the  skipper,  who 
had  gone  ashore  to  square  and  wind  up  accounts, 
to  up  anchor,  sheet  home,  leave  the  sun  rise  in 
our  wake,  and  steer  our  western  course  home- 
wards. 

"Within  a  cable's  length  of  us,  another 
vessel,  schooner  rigged,  the  largest  I  ever  saw, 
•was  riding  at  anchor.     In  her  build  she  had  the 
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appearance  of  a  slaver,  but  there  was  none  of 
the  bustle  on  her  decks  that  is  always  observable 
in  a  regular  African  slave  trader.  There  she 
lay,  a  disdainful  beauty,  with  a  proud,  haughty 
bearing,  as  if  she  was  too  chaste  to  suffer  the 
pollution  of  her  clean  narrow  planks  by  the 
tread  of  slavery.  Her  hull  was  low,  and  black 
all  over;  her  masts,  unpainted,  were  tall, 
slender,  and  raking,  with  the  stately  assurance 
of  a  confident  racer  preparing  to  start;  tough 
sinewy  spars  they  were  no  doubt,  but  tapering 
away  light  and  fragile,  seeming  as  if  an  angry 
puff  of  wind  would  soon  lower  their  proud 
stateliness.  She  was  indeed  a  craft  to  attract 
a  sailor's  glance :  everything,  alow  and  aloft,  was 
neatly  and  tastefully  trimmed. 

"  There  she  lay,  low  and  caressingly  upon  the 
water,  with  which  at  times  she  sportively 
coquetted,  rising  and  falling,  bounding  up  and 
bowing  gracefully  down,  to  the  round  uncrested 
waves,  approaching  and  departing.  The  figure  head 
of  this  ocean  beauty  was  a  semi- draped  winged 
female  figure,  with  an  angry  angel  face.     In  her 
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right  hand,  upraised,  she  held  a  javelin,  poised 
ready  for  hurling,  and  on  her  exquisitely  moulded 
stern  were  large  letters,  as  of  gold,  and  the  name 
they  formed,  standing  out  hold  and  prominent, 
was — ^  The  Avenger.' 

"  From  the  date  of  our  arrival,  we  had  never 
beheld  a  living  being  on  the  deck  of  that 
schooner,  riding  there  so  lovely  yet  so  lifeless, 
and  by  the  time  we  were  ready  for  sea,  we  had 
learned  to  look  upon  her  with  feelings  akin  to 
superstition,  wondering  what  that  beautiful  but 
angry  looking  angel  had  to  avenge. 

"About  two  o'clock  p.m.  our  skipper  came  on 
board,  and  in  half-an-hour's  time  '  Les  Orgies ' 
was  creeping  away  from  her  old  anchorage.  In 
our  course  we  had  to  pass  '  The  Avenger,'  and 
a  nearer  acquaintance  only  heightened  our  pre- 
vious admiration  of  her.  No  truant  rope  nor 
halliard  ends  hung  loosely  out  of  place,  the 
masts  and  blocks  of  seasoned  brown  were  oiled 
and  shining;  the  boats  were  all  clean,  and 
ready  for  instant  lowering;  and  every  brass 
fitting,  and  every  piece  of  iron,  even  to  the  light 
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belaying  pins  and  mast  bands,  were  brightly 
polished.  There  was  no  lumber  of  any  descrip- 
tion visible  on  her  deck,  the  whole  length  of 
which  was  clean,  white  as  a  thrifty  housewife's 
parlour  flooring.  Around  her  spar  deck  I 
counted  twenty  small,  brass  six-pounders,  ar- 
ranged with  arsenal  precision;  and  upon  a 
raised  stage  on  her  forecastle,  there  was  a  long, 
spiteful  looking  gun,  swivel  poised,  whose  metal 
and  range  I  was  unable  to  determine.  The 
spar  deck  ports  were  screened,  and  nothing 
external  gave  signs  of  the  deadly  character  of 
the  schooner.  I  never  saw  anything  so  compact, 
so  finished.  She  only  wanted  the  flag  of  England 
waving  aloft  to  make  her  the  very  tightest  little 
beauty  on  the  ocean.  But  there  was  no  flag,  no 
tell-tale  bunting  to  shew  from  whence  she  came, 
or  to  what  nation  she  belonged.  At  length,  as 
we  crept  slowly  past  her,  and  the  angel  figure- 
head became  visible,  our  admiration  gave  place 
to  a  sensation  hard  to  define,  for  the  baneful 
glance  of  her  eyes  fixed  menacingly  upon  us, 
seemed  to  darken  with  anger,  striking  us  with  a 
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thrill  SO  Ugly,  so  oppressing,  that  we  were  not 
sorry  when  the  distance  hid  from  us  her  beau- 
tiful but  frowning  countenance." 


II. 


'^  We  continued  our  course,  with  a  fine  breeze. 
And  when  the  sun  set,  the  coast  of  Africa  loomed 
like  dark  rugged  clouds  piled  high  upon  the 
verge  of  the  horizon.  But  in  our  wake,  low  in 
the  water,  and  coming  towards  us,  hand  over 
hand,  nearer  and  nearer,  was  *  The  Avenger.' 

"  Thus  we  continued  until  the  twilight  faded. 
When  the  skipper,  who  didn't  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chase,  shouted : 

"  'Mr.  Wilson!' 

"  '  Aye,  aye,  sir.' 

"  '  Send  a  man  up  to  the  mizen-top  to  watch 
if  she  crosses  our  quarter.  I  expect  we  shall 
have  those  brass  blood-hounds  of  hers  barking 
at  us  directly.  I'd  give  a  rix  dollar  for  as 
much  moon  as  would  light  up  the  ugly  physog  of 
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that  devil's  imp  in  her  front!  The  sneaking 
strumpet,  to  come  out  in  angel's  gear  to  frighten 
honest  men  engaged  in  lawful  trade,  the  bare- 
faced, piratical  wanton!  I'll  slash  my  cutlass 
across  her  face  if  she  pokes  her  ugly  snout  into 
my  concerns,  that  I  will !' 

"  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  the 
face  of  the  angry  looking  figure  head,  lit  up  by 
a  light  concealed  beneath  her  bowsprit,  gleamed 
upon  him  as  if  in  mockery,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  upon  the 
poop. 

"  The  skipper  started  back,  but  recovering 
himself  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  fired  it  point  blank  at 
the  mocking  face  before  him.  The  flash  and  the 
report  died  away,  and  the  word  'fool'  came 
back,  as  in  reply.  As  the  word  was  spoken  the 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  drawn  back  sharply, 
the  light  was  extinguished,  there  was  a  rushing 
sound,  as  of  something  passing  through  the  air, 
and  the  skipper  fell  dead,  pierced  to  the  heart 
with  a  javelin.' 
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" '  Fire !'  roared  out  the  surly  first  mate, 
'they've  killed  the  skipper;  give  it  to  'em,  pelt 
away  boys.' 

"  The  command  of  the  mate  was  premature. 
The  Avenger  lay  on  our  starboard  stern  quarter, 
and  the  broadside  only  served  to  choke  us  with 
the  smoke,  which  hung  over  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns.' 

"  Directly  after  our  broadside  was  fired,  the 
stern  of  the  Avenger  must  have  swung  round  to 
our  forecastle,  for  there  was  a  slight  collision, 
and  then  the  ten  guns  on  her  starboard  spar 
deck  poured  out  their  fire,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  with  the  sound  of  split- 
ting timbers,  gave  answer  to  the  deadly  dis- 
charge. Our  men  cursed  the  darkness,  every 
one  seemed  paralysed,  for  we  could  see  nothing. 

"  *  Light  and  swing  the  lanterns,  Mr.  Wilson,' 
shouted  the  surly  mate ;  '  load  again  quickly, 
men,  into  'em.  They  know  better  than  to  wait 
for  daylight;  pitch  it  into  'em,  never  say  die.' 

'' Before  the  last  command  could  be  executed, 
a  large  flame  blazed  forth  from  the  deck  of  the 
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Avenger.     It  was  placed  in  the  long  boat,  and 
shed  a  clear  white  light  over  the  decks  of  both 

vessels. 


IIL 


"  As  soon  as  the  light  became  visible,  our  men 
were  ordered  to  repel  boarders,  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  deck  of  the  Avenger,  near  the  star- 
board bulwarks,  was  lined  with  men,  every  one 
of  whom  was  above  the  middle  height  of  man, 
and  black  as  ebony.  Their  dress  was  uniform, 
red  trousers,  and  red  bands  round  their  heads, 
with  the  figure  head  of  the  Avenger  wrought  in 
front.  I  heard  no  command  given,  but  directly 
the  light  blazed  they  swarmed  over  on  to  our 
decks,  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible.  Our 
men  fought  savagely,  cut  for  cut;  until  then  they 
lost  their  tempers,  and  fought  like  wild  beasts. 
How  fiercely  they  fought,  how  desperately; 
but  without  judgment.  Not  so  the  Africans! 
Immediately  after  they  rushed  on  board,  they 
selected   every  man  an  opponent.     Their  chief 
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must  have  been  a  great  man,  for  the  training  of 
those  blacks  was  perfect ;  I  never  witnessed  any- 
thing so  cool,  so  assured,  and  so  determined  to 
conquer  in  battle  in  my  life,  and  since  my  early 
youth  I  have  had  many  a  brush  with  the  pira- 
tical feluccas  that  swarm  about  the  West  India 
Islands.  All  the  while  our  men  were  cursing 
and  swearing,  yelling  and  screaming  out  big 
oaths,  and  dealing  out  mad  blows,  the  blacks 
never  uttered  a  word.  They  made  no  cry,  no 
noise,  as  if  they  had  come  to  fight,  not  to  shout; 
and  they  did  fight  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Wounded  in  the  outset  of  the  battle,  I  fell 
upon  the  deck,  with  my  sword  arm  broken  by  a 
blow  from  a  club,  wielded  with  prodigious  force 
by  a  man  not  taller  than  myself,  whom  I  was 
vain  enough  to  suppose  I  could  conquer  in  five 
minutes.  Useless  then  for  further  conflict,  I 
crawled  to  a  gun  carriage,  and  with  my  back 
resting  upon  it  observed  the  fight  to  its  close. 

''  When  every  white  man  had  succumbed  to 
the  calm  powerful  determination  of  their  venge- 
ful opponents,  I  heard  somebody  breathe  deeply 
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beside  me.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  the 
young  chieftain  of  the  schooner  leaning  against 
the  bulwarks,  with  his  right  foot  resting  upon  the 
body  of  a  white  man.  Standing  near  the  chief, 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  deep  chest  was 
a  gigantic  African  black. 


IV. 


"  The  chieftain — or  the  Avenger  as  I  will  call 
him — removed  his  foot  from  the  body  of  the 
white  man,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  glisten  in  the  light 
as  he  said, — 

"  '  Wimba,  remove  the  cords.' 

"  He  spoke  in  English. 

"  Wimba  understood  him,  and  obeyed. 

Surly  Mate.-—'' You  could  not  single  handed 
have  laid  me  there.  Pirate  (he  pointed  to  the 
deck),  like  a  stool  to  lay  your  cursed  foot  upon. 
You  may  be  the  cock  of  the  walk  here,  but  you 
are  not  the  better  man  for  all  that.' 

"I  expected  an  angry  reply  to  this  insulting 
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boast,  but  I  was   wrong.     The  Avenger  only 
smiled  and  said : 

"  '  Wimba,  give  hitn  a  cutlass.' 

"  The  black  presented  his  own  cutlass  to  the 
mate,  who  sneeringly  rejected  it,  and  turning 
round,  stooped  and  raised  one  from  beside  a 
white  man  who  lay  dead.  Trying  the  temper 
of  the  weapon,  he  gave  a  ghastly  grin,  and 
said : 

"  '  Now,  Pirate,  come  on.' 

" '  You  must  wait  my  pleasure,  ruffian,'  said 
the  Avenger,  who  began  to  look  dangerous. 
'  We  are  more  equally  matched  now,  than  when 
— years  past— we  fought,  nine  cowards  against  a 
single  blade,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lutter.* 

"  The  mate  started,  and  turned  pale.  The 
Avenger  continued : 

'' '  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  and  the  villains 
that  were  with  you,  I  should  not  be  here  to- 
night, to  hiss  into  your  ears,  '  Prepare  to  die.' 
Now,  ruffian,  defend  yourself.' 

" '  Don't  be  too  secure,  pirate,'  replied  the 
surly  mate.     '  If  I  only  see  your  blood,  I'll  beat 
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you.  You  haven't  conquered  yet,  an'  'twill 
take  you  all  your  time  to  do  it.  Now,  braggart, 
here's  at  you.' 

''  As  I  sat  listening  to  the  surly  mate,  who 
was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  I  wondered  that  the 
Avenger  didn't  order  the  giant  to  fling  him 
overboard,  and  settle  the  matter  in  that  way ; 
but  he  remained  calm,  only  as  he  drew  his  cut- 
lass,  there  was  a  wild  sparking  in  his  eyes. 

" '  Your  deeds  will  belie  your  words,'  he  re- 
plied. '  Brave  hearts  dwell  not  in  the  bosoms 
of  murderers;  brave  hearts  have  noble  habita- 
tions, and  they  fight  only  for  a  cause,  never  for 
a  gratification.  But  I  waste  words.  Defend 
yourself.' 

''  Saying  this  the  young  man  stepped  lightly 
forward,  and  placed  himself  before  the  surly 
mate. 

"  They  fought  about  five  minutes.  From  the 
beginning  I  could  see  that  the  mate  had  no 
chance;  and  yet  he  was  an  expert  swordsman. 
He  fought  cunningly,  too,  but  his  weapon  never 
once  braised  the   cloth  of  his  adversary's  gar- 
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ments.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  stab  his 
nimble  foe,  but  in  vain ;  his  nicest  skill  was  of 
no  avail  to  him  then.  At  length  his  patience 
oozed  out;  his  true  character  displayed  itself, 
and  he  became  like  a  fiend  thirsting  for  blood. 

"  How  differently  the  Avenger  played  his 
part  in  the  desperate  game !  Every  movement 
he  made  was  so  rapid,  that  my  eyes  could  barely 
follow  the  sweep  of  his  cutlass.  Many  times 
he  might  have  struck  his  adversary  to  advan- 
tage, but  from  some  motive  he  refrained. 

"  At  length  the  mate  made  a  fierce  down 
stroke  at  his  sword  arm.  The  cutlass  struck 
fire  as  it  slid  down  the  guarding  weapon  of  his 
foe;  and  before  he  could  recover  his  defence, 
the  cutlass,  torn  from  his  hand,  was  flying  in 
the  air. 

"  '  Wimba !'  said  the  Avenger  quietly,  '  we 
have  all  fought  now;  though  he  was  almost  too 
brutal  to  cross  blades  with.  Put  the  cords 
round  him  again,  and  take  him  away.' 

The  mate  heard  the  words,  and  rushed  for- 
ward.    The  Avenger   caught  him  by  the  wrist 
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of  the  left  arm,  and  without  any  effort  threw 
him  staggering  back  upon  the  deck.  Before  he 
had  time  to  rise,  the  giant  strode  over  to  him. 
The  cords,  wound  round  his  arms  and  body,  se- 
cured him  effectually.  Lifting  him  up  then, 
with  one  hand,  Wimba  carried  him  a-starboard, 
and  hailing  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Avenger  by 
name,  he  threw  the  surly  mate  over  the  bul- 
warks of  both  vessels  as  easily  as  if  he  was  a 
bundle  of  dry  goods;  and  after  giving  orders 
for  his  secure  disposal,  he  returned  and  took  his 
stand  beside  his  chief. 

"  As  the  Avenger  was  passing  forward,  his 
glance  suddenly  fell  upon  me.  He  halted,  came 
over,  and  said  in  a  soft,  gentle  voice: 

"  '  Is  your  wound  severe?' 

" '  Only  a  broken  arm,  sir,'  I  replied,  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  sympathy  he  was  shewing 
me. 

**  *  Wimba,'  he  said  (the  giant  followed  him 
like  a  shadow),  'see  him  to  my  cabin.  I  will 
attend  to  him  presently.' 

"They  assisted  me  on  board  the   Avenger, 

VOL.  II.  I  . 
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and  down  the  ladder  into  his  cabin.  After  a 
short  time,  he  came  and  set  the  broken  bone, 
and  bound  splints  around  it  as  gently  as  a 
tender  mother  could  have  done ;  and  admonish- 
ing me  to  keep  quiet  and  remain  in  the  cabin, 
he  went  away,  leaving  me  wondering  more  and 
more  at  the  lofty  spirit  and  the  gentle  tender- 
ness, so  finely  balanced  in  that  singular  young 
man.  From  that  day  until  the  day  I  left  him, 
he  treated  me  with  unchanging  kindness. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  he  permitted  me  to 
leave  the  cabin,  except  in  the  early  morning 
and  at  the  close  of  day;  and  my  arm  was  nearly 
well,  I  could  use  it  without  a  sling,  when 
'Land  in  sight!'  was  reported  by  one  Maurice 
Royal,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Avenger. 

"  From  that  time  until  the  vessel  cast  anchor, 
I  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  cabin. 
When  I  was  released  from  confinement,  the 
Avenger  was  at  anchor  in  a  river,  from  which  I 
could  discern  no  traces  of  the  ocean.  On  either 
side  the  land  stretched  far  away  without  hills, 
an  immense  meadow  far  as  the  limit  of  vision, 
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with  nothing  but  large  groups  of  trees,  at  long 
intervals,  to  relieve  the  level  of  the  wide  pros- 
pect. 

'*  After  I  had  been  there  about  two  months, 
the  chief  ordered  me  to  prepare  for  a  long 
voyage.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  that  he  would  procure  me  a 
passage  from  thence  to  my  native  place.  The 
only  promise  he  demanded  in  return  for  all  his 
kindness,  was,  that  I  would  never  again  join  a 
crew  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  I  gave  a 
cheerful  assent  to  his  request,  and  we  left  the 
African  colony.  Before  we  departed  he  sent 
for  me  to  his  cabin,  where  he  left  me,  with  the 
giant  to  amuse  and  keep  me  company,  saying 
as  he  went  on  deck : 

'"You  had  better  remain  below  until  we  are 
out  at  sea.  Some  secrets  are  dangerous  to  their 
possessors.' 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  Gold  Coast,  he  pro- 
cured me  a  passage  on  board  the  Saucy  Dolphin, 
Captain  Joy  commander,  bound  for  London. 
The  voyage  was  barren  of  incident,  and  after  an 

I  2 
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absence  of  ten  years,  I  landed  upon  my  native 
soil. 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  further.  I  know  no 
more  where  that  colony  is  than  yourselves.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

The  return  of  the  mate  of  "  Les  Orgies"  added 
but  little  to  the  knowledge  of  those  much- 
wronged  dealers  in  mankind.  Their  enemy  was 
''The  Avenger;"  that  information  was  certain. 
But  his  haunt — where  was  that? 

Ah!  where? 


Then  they  fitted  out  armed  ships,  and  sent  them 
to  cruise  off  the  slave  coast  of  Africa,  and  offered 
a  splendid  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
Avenger,  dead  or  alive.  Although  the  clue 
they  had  got  was  slight,  it  was  a  clue,  and  they 
thought  that  with  it  and  prompt  action,  they 
might  bring  the  whole  mystery  to  a  solution. 
But  no!  the  armed   vessels  prowled  about,  like 
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bloodhounds  on  the  scent,  with  the  watchful 
eyes  of  sailors  "ever  anxious  for  a  prize"  peer- 
ing into  the  circled  horizon.  The  angry  face 
frowned  not  upon  them.  They  made  no  cap- 
ture, and  yet,  many  of  their  ships  freighted  with 
cargoes  of  Africans  left  the  coast,  vanished  and 
were  seen  no  more. 

Through  that,  the  impotent  rage  of  the  man 
buyers  became  very  great,  and  to  increase  their 
trouble  and  abate  their  insolent  pride,  few  sea- 
men could  be  induced  to  embark  in  a  venture, 
that  had  of  late  become  so  full  of  mystery  and 
peril.  Then  they  tried  to  tempt  men  with 
enormous  wages,  but  the  non-return  of  expected 
vessels  became  so  frequent,  that  the  men  refused 
to  go  at  any  price;  so  the  demand  for  seamen, 
*'  willing  to  die  for  dollars  paid  in  arrears,"  by 
far  exceeded  the  supply. 
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PART   XIV. 


devil's  den. 


L 


In  that  island  of  the  West  Indies,  where  The 
Sea  Parade,  about  a  mile  in  length,  was  a  boast 
and  a  bounty  to  the  inhabitants;  where  the  row 
of  buildings  facing  that  parade  were  high-rented, 
and  the  'female  tenants  of  that  four-storied 
row  thought  meanly  of  the  female  tenants  of 
houses  built  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  island ; 
where  Yellow  Jack  was  not  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  from  whence  that  fierce  despotism,  Slavery, 
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has  not  yet  disappeared  for  ever.  Where  "  The 
Freebooter's  Arms,"  a  large  tavern,  built  of  white 
stone,  occupied  the  central  position  of  The  Sea 
Parade,  when  that  island  was  called  "  The  Devil's 
Den"  by  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine.  Where 
the  outlaws  and  sea  scum  of  all  nations  migrated 
during  their  "  idle  tiaie,"  to  spend  in  riot  and 
debauchery  the  wages  of  robbery  and  murder. 
Many  years  ago,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
two  men  from  -'  The  Devil's  Den  "  walked  slowly 
along  that  Sea  Parade. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  faces  of 
the  two  men,  lit  by  the  increasing  light,  grew 
clear  in  their  outlines,  another  man  who  was 
strolling  towards  them  from  the  direction  of 
"  The  Fork  Rock,"  suddenly  stood  still.  In  the 
person  of  the  shortest  of  the  two  he  recognised 
the  President  of  "  The  Tempest,"  and  in  the 
other  he  beheld — the  image  of  himself. 

*'  His  Lieutenant,"  thought  Level  Reach. 
*'  Shall  I  return?  No;  my  right  to  walk  here 
is  equal  to  theirs.  I  neither  seek  nor  avoid 
them." 
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Level  continued  his  walk. 

Engaged  in  low  and  earnest  conversation, 
with  their  heads  bent  towards  the  ground,  the 
two  men  did  not  observe  the  other,  until  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  caused  them  to  look  up. 

"  The  Avenger  himself,  by  all  that's  fortu- 
nate !"  exclaimed  the  President.  "  The  very- 
man  we  seek." 

As  he  spoke,  the  blood  whirled  through  his 
veins,  and  rushed  out  upon  his  neck,  face,  and 
brow,  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  to  his  feet  it 
rushed,  with  a  tingling  that  was  almost  painful. 
It  reddened  his  thoughts  and  his  passions,  and  he 
became  red,  all  red  except  his  wavy,  curling  brown 
hair,  and  his  deceptive,  calm  blue  eyes,  in  which 
the  pupils  dilated  until  their  blackness  nearly 
covered  the  soft  blue  that  gave  them  so  much 
beauty.  His  right  hand  was  thrown  hastily 
across  his  body,  the  weapon  he  sought  was  there, 
the  cutlass  left  the  scabbard,  and  he  strode  with 
threatening  gestures  towards  The  Avenger. 

Loril  Eagle  drew  his  sword  also.  He  too, 
coveted  the  beautiful  craft  that  rode  at  anchor 
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off  "  The  Fork  Eock,"  but  for  all  that  he  could 
not  repress  the  curiosity  he  felt  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  young  man  whose  features  bore  a 
marked  resemblance  to  his  own. 

As  the  three  men  drew  near,  another  tall, 
dark  figure  emerged  from  "  The  Fork  Eock,"  and 
entered  upon  the  Sea  Parade,  keeping  close  be- 
neath the  trees  that  grew  on  the  land  side  of  the 
walk.  Level  Eeach,  fully  observant  of  the 
hostile  movements  of  his  enemies,  continued  to 
advance,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  body. 

President. — ''Ah!  how  is  it  now,  sir?  The 
open  air  is  freer,  and  the  breeze  blows  cooler 
here,  than  in  the  cabins  of  '  The  Avenger.' 
Where  is  your  superiority  now?  Words  are 
not  proofs.  We  must  have  deeds.  Draw,  sir 
—draw !" 

Level  Reach  fixed  his  glance  calmly  and 
searchingly  upon  the  eyes  of  the  President,  as 
he  answered : 

"  The  breeze  blows  coolly  here,  as  you  ob- 
served, sir;  and  I  glean  a  pleasure  to-day  from 
the  hope  that  I  may  feel  its  refreshing  influence 
I  5 
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to-morrow.  To  court  danger,  is  ingratitude  for 
this  and  all  other  gifts.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
humour  your  whim  this  lovely  morning,  Presi- 
dent." 

President. — "  Then  I  shall  thwart  your  in- 
clination, sir.  My  memory  is  lively ;  you  once 
insulted  the  President  of  '  The  Tempest.'  The 
President  is  here  to  avenge  it." 

Level  Keach. — "  Had  I  hanged  you  at  the 
yard-arm  of  my  ship,  for  the  treachery  you  put 
upon  me,  you  would  not  have  been  here  now  to 
mar  the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  fair  morn- 
ing with  your  lust  for  blood.*' 

President. — "Cease  prating,  coward!  and 
draw,  and  defend  yourself;  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will 
spit  you  as  you  stand. 

Level  Eeach. — '^  Were  I  a  coward  I  would 
grow  angry.  Have  patience,  sir.  The  sun  will 
rise  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  would  fain  behold 
its  everlasting  glory  once  more  before  I  die. 
Wait,  sir,  until  sunrise,  and  then,  if  you  are 
determined  to  fight,  I  will  not  baulk  your 
humour." 
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What  was  there  in  his  flashing  eyes  as  he 
spoke  so  calmly  that  kept  the  President  from 
closing  upon  him?" 

"  This  is  your  lieutenant,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  Loril  Eagle,  and  passing  quietly 
between  them,  he  turned  round.  His  opponents 
turned  hastily  also,  thus  each  party  faced  the 
point  from  which  they  came,  "  This  is  your 
lieutenant.  Like  myself,  you  are  very  young; 
in  our  forms  and  features  too  there  is  some  re- 
semblance. And  yet,  unlike,  as  our  separate 
ambitions,  are  the  paths  by  which  we  hope  to 
gain  their  summits.  With  you  the  ascent  is 
steep,  unequal,  deceptive,  and  painfully  rugged, 
and  the  sounds,  and  the  sights,  and  the  deeds, 
you  pass  through  on  your  journey  upward,  are 
such  as  never  obstruct  the  paths  of  honest,  up- 
right men.  And  when  these  difficulties  are  all 
surmounted,  when  you  stand  upon  the  long 
coveted  summit  of  your  life's  desires,  when  the 
President  there  is  dead,  and  you  command  '  The 
Tempest' — " 

President. — "  Upon    my    honour,   sir,   you 
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talk  coolly  upon  the  subject.  I  think  you  had 
better  talk  quickly  too.  The  sua  gives  notice 
of  its  approach ;  by  that  time,  sir,  my  patience 
will  be  quite  exhausted." 

Level  Reach  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  President,  as  he  continued: 

"  Will  the  place  and  its  prospect  repay  you 
for  the  time  and  the  hazard  spent  in  its  attain- 
ment—  ?  Stand  back!  Sir  President;  the  sun 
has  not  risen.  If  you  attempt  to  molest  me 
before  my  stipulated  time,  I  declare  I  will  run 
away  and  baulk  you  altogether. — Believe  me, 
young  man,  it  will  not.  Your  heart  will  grow 
cold  with  disappointment,  for  the  prospect,  to 
gain  which  you  scale  that  rugged  steep,  is 
wrapped  in  clouds  and  everlasting  mist,  and 
you  will  see  nothing  from  its  eminence  but 
gloom — gloom  always!  The  pinnacle  of  my 
ambition  is  far  loftier  than  yours,  and  from  its 
base  to  its  invisible  altitude,  there  is  not  one 
unsightly  obstacle.  Peace  and  plenty  smile 
upon  its  pathways,  and  from  its  summit,  the 
prospect  on  every  side — clear  and  transparent 
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as  ocean  atmosphere — exhibits  one  long  endless 
continuity  of  everlasting  beauty.  If  you  will 
leave  the  track  of  your  present  career,  and  enter 
upon  mine,  I  promise  you  a  reward  of  which  you 
have  not  the  faintest  imaginings." 

LoRiL  Eagle. — '*  My  way  is  the  way  of 
freedom;  I  require  no  guide;  I  journey  alone, 
and  alone  I  seek  and  clear  my  way.  I  despise 
men,  the  slaves  of  custom,  who  fear  anything 
on  earth." 

Level  Reach. — "  You  have  made  your 
choice."  Turning  to  the  President,  he  said, 
"  Now,  sir,  make  your  decision.  Will  you 
forego  your  challenge?"  »- 

President. — "Draw,  sir!" 

Level  Reach  (to  Loril  Eagle).—"  And  you, 
sir?" 

Loril  Eagle "  I  am  with  my  chief." 

The  dark  figure  standing  behind  them  was 
unobserved. 

Level  Reach  (smiling).—"  The  combat  is 
rather  unequal.  Do  we  fight  singly,  or  must  I 
encounter  you  both?" 
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President. — "  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
fooling.  '  The  Avenger*  lays  off  the  Fork  Eock ; 
she  must  be  ours.  Ah !  ah !  we  who  ignore  the 
world's  honesty  from  our  code  of  laws,  uphold 
the  regality  of  might.  Without  you  to  com- 
mand her,  '  The  Avenger'  will  be  an  easy  con- 
quest.    You  are  doomed  to  death !" 

Level  Reach.— "I  must  die  whenever  God 
wills  it." 

As  he  drew  his  sword,  the  sun  rose  up  like  a 
golden  shield  above  the  eastern  waters.  Speaking 
in  the  African  tongue,  he  said : 

"  Wimba,  watch!  but  harm  him  not!" 

He  glanced  at  Loril  Eagle,  and  then  advanced 
to  combat  with  the  President. 

The  giant,  with  a  bound,  stood  before  the 
astonished  lieutenant,  and  effectually  barred  the 
egress  of  that  worthy  from  the  encounter  be- 
tween his  chief  and  the  President. 

Surprised,  but  not  daunted,  by  the  addition  of 
the  black,  the  President  attacked  Level  Keach, 
without  the  slightest  doubt  of  gaining  an  easy 
victory.     Certainly  there  was  something  in  the 
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steadfast  glance,  that  sought  his  eyes,  and  never 
for  an  instant  turned  aside,  that  moved  him, 
but  in  his  own  matchless  skill,  a  skill  never  yet 
surpassed  in  all  his  lawless  battles,  he  placed  a 
firm  reliance. 


11. 


They  fought ! 

Level  Reach,  acting  on  the  defensive  only, 
calmly  measured  his  opponent's  confidence ;  point 
by  point  he  drew  forth  his  nicest  skill,  until  he 
had  gathered,  and  weighed  his  very  extreme  of 
might. 

Cunningly  fought  the  Tempest  chief,  to  lure 
him  from  his  guard.  Cunningly  and  skilfully, 
sanguine  of  success,  yet  wondering  at  the  rare 
skill  that  foiled  his  matchless  fence.  But  there 
was  no  thrust,  no  cut,  no  feints  of  his,  that  es- 
caped the  stedfast  eyes  which  read  the  glance 
that  guided  them. 

The  President  became  first  warm,  then  hot, 
and  then  angry,   while  his  young  adversary — 
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calm  as  before  a  blade  was  drawn — stood,  with 
his  bright  earnest  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  Pre- 
sident. Only  as  the  combat  lengthened,  his  glance 
became  more  stern,  more  concentrated. 

Up  rose  the  sun — up — up!  long  golden  rays 
danced  lightly  on  the  billows,  and  shone  upon 
the  faces  of  the  combatants. 

The  President  began  to  doubt,  and  his  anger 
became  rage.  Fiercely  then  he  attacked,  savagely 
he  cut  and  thrust,  but  vainly !  only  to  meet  the 
ever  ready  edge  of  his  opponent's  cutlass.  Then 
words  of  bitter  import  rose  upon  his  lips,  and  he 
was  about  to  give  them  utterance,  when  a  sudden 
change  in  the  aspect  of  "  The  Avenger"  arrested 
him.  The  calmness,  that  throughout  had  cha- 
racterized Level  Keach,  vanished.  A  terrible 
sternness  gathered  upon  his  features,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  a  dark  brilliancy,  such  as  he  had 
never  seen  before  in  mortal  man.  The  President 
turned  pale,  a  tremor  crept  through  his  veins;  a 
cold  thrill  shot  over  him,  and  rapid  as  that  thrill, 
sped  the  thought  from  his  mind.  He  will  kill 
me !     That  thought  was  his  last.     The  cutlass 
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of  Level  Eeach  pierced  his  breast,  his  arms  were 
thrown  wildly  up,  and  he  reeled  and  fell, — 
dead! 


IIL 


The  sternness  of  Level  Reach  disappeared,  he 
stooped — the  blade  of  his  cutlass  placed  beneath 
his  heel,  was  snapt  in  twain  and  castaway.  He 
beckoned  Wimba  away  from  his  guard  over  Loril 
Eagle,  and  addressing  that  individual,  said : 

"  The  lieutenant  becomes  the  chieftain;  your 
ambition  is  attained,  you  stand  upon  its  eminence. 
And  now — is  there  brightness  or  beauty  in  the 
prospect?  There  is  time  yet,  if  you  can  forego 
this  great  temptation,  this  absolute  rule  that  has 
fallen  to  you,  you  are  saved !" 

Loril  Eagle. — "  Madman !  If  my  arm  could 
reach  you  I  would  strike  you  to  the  earth.  Fool ! 
do  you  take  me  for  a  puling  child ;  by  the  Devil's 
wrath,  if  ever  the  chance  is  mine,  I  will  slay 
you  like  a  dog." 
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He  turned  away,  with  bitterness  in  his  heart 
and  deep  humiliation.  His  chieftain  shiin 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  unable  to  strike  a  blow 
in  his  defence !  His  blood  rushed  boiling  through 
his  frame,  at  fever  heat  and  speed ;  and  hatred, 
malice,  and  revenge  chased  each  other,  mingling, 
and  separating,  in  his  haughty  humbled  mind. 
He  walked  with  rapid  strides  to  '*  The  Devil's 
Den,"  to  seek  the  aid  he  was  doubtful  of  obtain- 
ing. It  was  "the  idle  time;"  all  command  was 
scorned,  the  wild  men  then  owned  no  mastery. 
And  masters  could  claim  no  service;  and  it  was 
too  early,  they  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  pre- 
vious night's  debauch;  however  he  would  try 
them,  the  love  of  revenge  might  accomplish  what 
an  order  would  only  retard.  These  thoughts,  as 
he  strode  hastily  onward,  mingled  with  his  bit- 
terness. Truly  from  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
the  prospect  was  very  gloomy. 

With  something  of  sorrow  in  his  mien.  Level 
Eeach  walked  back  to  the  Fork  Rock,  opposite 
which  the  Avenger  rode  at  anchor. 

There  was  an  uproar,   an  outcry  in    "  The 
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Devil's  Den;"  the  shout  "to  arms!"  resounding 
through  the  narrow  streets,  aroused  the  Devil's 
imps  from  slumber.  One  of  their  leaders  was 
murdered!  The  news  spread,  the  shore  was 
quickly  crowded,  boats  flew  across  the  water, 
ships  were  hastily  manned  and  trimmed,  and 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  twelve  hundred  men 
in  twenty  vessels  were  sailing  in  a  cluster,  like 
a  convoy,  following  a  ship  that  sailed  five  miles 
ahead,  like  a  guard  ship  or  pilot. 

The  pilot  was  the  Avenger.  There  were  swift 
vessels  in  her  wake,  but  she  had  five  miles  start. 
Away  they  went  in  chase,  crowding  sail  and 
measuring  distances,  one  ship  creeping  from 
another  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of 
speed,  until,  forgetting  the  primary  object  of 
their  starting,  it  became  a  race  amongst  them- 
selves. The  excitement  was  great,  but  the  noise 
was  greater;  and  when  the  race,  from  its  con- 
tinuity, lost  something  of  its  charm,  they  thought 
of,  and  looked  out  for  the  Avenger,  but  that 
vessel  was  far,  far  ahead  of  all,  almost  hull  down 
below  the  western  horizon.     So  they  gave  up 
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the  chase^  and  put  about  for  "  The  Devil's  Den." 
Towards  sunset,  one  by  one,  they  dropt  into 
their  old  anchorage,  many  of  them  swearing  that 
if  ever  they  came  upon  '  that  tidy  fast  sailing 
craft'  as  brought  'em  out,  they'd  hang  the  crew, 
every  cur  of  'em,  at  their  own  yard  arm. 

That  morning  the  Avenger  gained  twelve 
hundred  enemies ! 

That  evening  the  demand  for  rum  nearly  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  for  in  "  The  Devil's  Den" 
riot  and  debauchery  held  "  high  festival." 

And  that  night  the  landlord  of  the  '  Bucha- 
neers  Arms'  reaped  a  golden  harvest ! 
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PART  XV. 


SOUTH   ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 


I. 


The  "  Saucy  Dolplain,"  Captain  Joy,  commander, 
lay  becalmed  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  which 
continent  she  had  started  two  days  previously, 
on  her  return  voyage  to  England,  laden  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Many  years  passed,  after  our  early  notice  of 
the  *'  Saucy  Dolphin,"  before  Captain  Joy  again 
crossed  the  pathway  of  our  story,  and  those 
years  had  wrought  but  little   change  in  him. 
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• 

Brows  void  of  care  gather  no  wrinkles,  nor  do 
guileless  hearts  hoard  up  grating  remembrances. 
The  eyes  of  Captain  Joy  were  bright  as  of  old, 
and  his  mind  was  elastic  and  simple,  almost  as 
a  child's.  •  For  though  Joy  lived  amidst  things 
bartered,  bought,  and  sold,  yet  had  he  little  per- 
sonal contact  with  that  massive,  moving,  calcu- 
lating, cunning  "human  art  giant/'  Commerce! 
And  that  little  was  always  within  hearing  of 
the  roll  of  his  own  beloved  element.  To 
receive,  examine,  and  accept  cargo,  and  to 
take  care  of,  and  deliver  it  intact,  was  his  imme- 
diate concern,  and  Joy  declared  that  "to  reply 
in  ayes  and  noes,  in  answer  to  all  questions  axed 
by  the  shore-going  critters  as  logged  his  signal 
in  their  ledgers,  was  allers  best.  There's  no 
o'fence  in  'em,"  he  said,  "  an'  if  yer  manage  to 
put  'em  in  the  right  places,  the  most  cross- 
grained  little  mites  o'  human  pride  an'  human 
envy  can't  turn  'em  topsy  turvy." 

Nat  Buffet,  the  inseparable  friend  and  mate 
of  Captain  Joy,  was  a  mental  copy  of  his  chief. 
Always  with  him,  afloat  and   ashore,  and  view- 
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ing  "the  world "  from  the  same  point,  his 
thoughts  and  actions  ran  parallel  with  Joy's. 
And  if  their  notions  of  things  were  given  in 
quaint  language,  they  were  neither  deficient  in 
truth  nor  originality. 

Loving  goodness  for  its  lightness  and  its 
beauty,  Nat's  axiom  was,  that  a  ton  of  it  'ud 
neither  make  back  nor  heart  ache;  an'  then  it 
was  pleasant  to  plan,  pleasant  to  do,  an'  pleasant 
to  remember  arter wards.  "  'Taint  everyone," 
Buffet  said,  *'  as  onderstands  the  navigation  o' 
printed  books,  fer  schooling  ain't  every  poor 
boy's  idleness,  but  fer  all  that,  my  opinion  is,  as 
them  as  ain't  spry  to  reading,  an'  aint  big 
brained  enough  to  make  fine  prayers,  has  only 
to  do  good,  an'  it  counts  fer  the  same  in  angels' 
log-books.  Talkin'  '11  never  fill  a  starvin*  chest, 
but  a  kind  look  an'  a  shot  from  the  locker  '11  fill 
the  chest  wi'  warmth  an'  tbe  heart  wi'  gratitude." 

Buffet's  was  active  benevolence;  he  was  a 
thorough  good  man,  and  '*  despite  his  faint 
knowledge  of  gospels  and  epistles,"  a  pure, 
warm-hearted  and  charitable  Christian. 
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They  stood  upon  the  forecastle — Joy  and 
Buffet.  The  ''  Saucy  Dolphin  "  was  not  alone. 
Eight  vessels,  beside  her,  lay  becalmed  within 
the  circle.  Five  of  them  had  left  the  Gold 
Coast  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Dolphin,"  but 
she  had  out-sailed  them.  The  other  three, 
"strangers,''  were  two,  four,  and  six  miles 
a-head  on  her  starboard  bow;  and  the  nearest 
of  those  caused  Captain  Joy  no  small  amount  of 
alarm.  For  he  suspected — and,  unfortunately, 
his  suspicion  was  only  too  correct — that  the 
nearest  of  the  three,  two  miles  a-head  of  the 
Saucy  Dolphin,  was  the  Tempest — disguised,  but 
still  the  Tempest. 


II. 


Captain  Joy  had  been  on  a  long  voyage.  From 
England  to  Africa,  and  from  Africa  to  Lutterby 
in  Texas,  where  he  shipped  packages  of  costly 
furs,  from  Mr.  Level  Keach,  to  Messrs.  Boyle 
and  Leedou ;  from  thence  he  skirted  the  West 
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India  Islands,  putting  in  at  three  of  them  to 
ship  specie  for  the  English  firm,  from  West  India 
merchants.  At  Jamaica  he  received  a  female 
passenger  for  England;  and  it  was  from  that 
place,  that  the  chief  of  the  Tempest,  hearing  of 
the  rich  trade  in  which  the  Dolphin  was  engaged, 
tracked  her  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  scarcely  ever  losing  sight  of  her,  follow- 
ing her  course  like  a  bloodhound  on  scent,  with- 
out creating  any  alarm,  until  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  calm  presented  itself.  Captain 
Joy  lowered  his  telescope. 

"Wal,  Buffet,  what  d'  yer  think  of  her? 
Tell  yer  what  it  is,  mate.  I  opine  she's  the 
Tempest,  o'  Devil's  Den,  commanded  by  that 
sea  thief.  Black  Eagle.  Now,  if  my  notion's  a 
slick  'un,  I  guess  we're  in  a  most  tarnation,  not- 
to-be-got-overable  fix.  A  dead  calm  in  sich 
dangerous  locality  isn't  the  most  pleasant  sleep- 
in*  draught  to  send  a  merchant  skipper  to  roost 
in  high  glee.     What  would  yer  advise?" 

Buffet.— '' Let's  have  another  look."  He 
raised  the  telescope,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the 
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suspicious  vessel.  ''  Yes  I  that's  her,  sure  as 
fate.  I  would  advise  as  how  we  keep  a  stark 
starin'  look  out;  cram  these  cannon  to  the  very 
lips  wi'  death  kisses ;  an'  if  Black  Eagle  stoops 
on  our  barkev,  that  we  give  him  such  a  blazin' 
pepperin'  as  '11  leave  it  out  o'  his  power  to  say 
OS  the  Dolphin  didn't  treat  him  to  a  warm  re- 
ception. Look  up'ards,  Joy,  if  that  ensign 
ain't  enough  to  make  a  British  tar  strip  to  his 
buff,  an'  fight  wi'  true  grit  for  his  right  o'  path, 
why  then  nothin'  univarsal  will  make  'em." 

Jot. — *'  Buffet,  I  reckon  ye  ain't  afeard  of 
anything  human;  but  yer  can't  circumvent  the 
thunderin'  tornado  as  leads  yon  crew  to  pistol 
shootin*.  The  Black  Eagle  they  call  him,  an'  I 
b'lieve  the  devil  sponsored  him,  for  he's  rightly 
named.  He  swoops  down  sudden  as  a  whirl- 
wind, an'  fights  like  a  fiend  incarnate.  I  dun 
know  what  to  do.  If  wind  was  a  purchasable 
article,  I  wouldn't  mind  speclatin',  just  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  Eagle's  claws.  We're  all 
right  as  long  as  day  lasts,  but  that's  trav'lin' 
slick    to'ards  to-morrow   morning;  the    sun    '11 
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sink  in  five  minutes,  an'  then  I  kalkilate  he'll 
down  boats  an'  be  on  to  us  sharp  as  a  streak  o' 
lightnin'  down  a  patent  conductor.  I  feel  riled, 
and  yet  I  never  was  in  better  spirits  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  our  glorious  Britannia.  If  I  live 
an'  have  strength,  I'll  try  to  pluck  a  feather 
from  Black  Eagle,  't  all  events." 

Buffet. — *'Yer  right,  skipper.  The  lucky 
fellow  as  catches  yon  strong- winged  customer, 
an'  takes  him  to  London  city,  '11  have  a  grand 
procession,  an'  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Guild- 
hall, 'sides  a  small  matter  o'  plate,  or  a  sword, 
to  sharpen  his  pluck.  I  guess  'twould  be  a  slick 
day's  specilation,  that  would." 

Joy.— "True,  Buffet.  I  shouldn't  be  'tall 
alarmed  if  we'd  a  full  crew  aboard,  but  we're 
dreadful  short  of  hands.  That  tarnation  fever 
in  the  West  Indies  allers  presses  our  best  hands. 
Then  there's  that  woman  crittur,  as  I  took  in  at 
Jamaica;  fightin'  ain't  one  of  her  gifts.  The 
barkey  well  laden  wi'  sterling  cargo,  an'  has  a 
heavy  matter  o'  dollars  as  well;  but  afore  they 
change  hands,  I  reckon  I'll  be  a  tidy  span  on 
K  2 
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™y  ^'yage  to  the  mariner's  last  restin'  place. 
Give  us  yer  hand,  old  mate.  If  I  fall,  yer'U 
bear  testamony  as  T  kalkilated  best  J  could. 
Yer*ll  fight  the  barkey  to  the  last,  an*  if  possible 
wing  Black  Eagle.  A  quill  from  that  cute 
bird's  pinion  would  be  a  bright  feather  in  the 
cocked  hat  of  an  admiral ;  and  now  let's  go  aft. 
Tell  womankind  I  want  her,  will  yer,  old  boy. 
It's  best  to  let  her  know  as  how  there's  more 
danger  to  us  in  this  calm,  than  ever  lurked  in  a 
dozen  combined  hurricanes." 

Buffet.— '' Right,  skipper,  I'll  just  give  her  a 
hail." 


III. 


Joy  walked  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck ;  he 
was  very  uneasy;  there  was  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  complement  of  hands  on  board.  Brave 
as  a  lion,  he  feared  only  for  the  crew  under  his 
care.  There  was  no  honorable  way  of  avoiding 
"  The  Tempest,"  for  the  "  Saucy  Dolphin"  was 
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as  fixed  in  that  calm  as  if  she  had  been  at  anchor 
in  the  Thames. 

''What  is  the  matter,  Captain  Joy?  Mr. 
Buffet  reckons  you  would  have  speech  of  me." 

Captain  Joy  turned  round.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  strange  appearance  of  the  speaker, 
and  in  her  firm,  clear  voice,  that  re-assured  the 
good  skipper;  he  answered  in  a  lighter  tone  than 
he  had  used  all  the  afternoon : 

"  Wall,  Mrs.  Maynard,  when  there's  dreadful 
danger  roostin'  under  our  very  noses,  I  guess  it's 
only  kinder  honest  to  set  everybody  spry  to  it. 
This  calm's  our  ruin.  Ton  clipper  as  yer  can 
just  spy,  like  a  dark  speck  upon  the  water 
— an'  a  dark  spec'  it  is  for  me— that  vessel  is 
'  The  Tempest,'  o'  Devil's  Den,  an'—" 

Nance  Maynard.—"  The  Black  Eagle  com- 
mands her.     Then  we  are  lost." 

Joy "  Not  yet,  though  I  guess  we're  cruel 

near  it.  We're  like  critters  in  the  middle  of  a 
bog  when  the  moon's  g9ne  out.  Now,  if  yer've 
anything  partickler  as  yer  deems  precious,  an' 
'ud  like  to   save,  yer  must  be   quick   an'  'cute 
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about  it,  for  I'm  told  he  sees  curious  he  do. 
Yer  mustn't  let  yer  savin's  be  bulky  fer  his  eye 
to  light  upon." 

Nance  Maynard.— "  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  that  bad  man  ?  Your  life,  and  the 
lives  of  those  under  your  command,  is  Avorth  a 
bold  struggle.  You  will  fight  him,  Captain 
Joy?" 

Joy.— Yer  right,  Mrs.  Maynard.  You're 
English  to  the  backbone,  an'  nor  error.  Yes, 
we'll  fight  till  we  die,  to  defend  our  trust. 
Yer've  paid  for  protection,  and  yer  shall  have 
it  while  strength  an'  eyesight  hold  good.  Buffet 
'11  see  yer  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mind  yer  don't 
stir  till  every  thing's  quiet,  an'  then  I  calculate 
'twill  all  be  over.  Don't  be  skeered;  an'  if 
yer'll  just  ofier  up  a  small  matter  o'  gospel 
prayer  for  the  poor  souls  as  '11  fill  the  last  page 
in  their  ledgers  this  night,  why  p'r'aps  it'll  find 
a  favourable  hearin'  aloft." 

Time  had  done  its  work  upon  Nance  May- 
nard. Her  face  and  form  were  thin,  attenuated; 
and  her  cheeks  were  as  pale,  as  if  the  roses  that 
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won  such  admiration  once,  bad  never  tinted  tliem. 
Her  fine  large  blue  eyes,  yet  clear,  and  very 
beautiful,  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
careworn  face  and  tightly  compressed  lips,  and 
her  hair  was  white  as  snow; — thick  and  profuse 
still,  and  wavy,  but  cold  snow  white.  She 
made  answer: 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Captain 
Joy;  but  I  will  not  hide  myself  like  a  timid 
child,  because  an  evil  man  deems  us  too  weak  to 
meet  him.  Give  me  pistols,  and  if  Black 
Eagle  lays  but  a  finger  upon  me,  he  dies !" 

The  thin  pale  form  drew  itself  up,  and  the 
blue  eyes  sparkled  in  the  fading  light. 

Joy. — "  Yer  heart  is  pure  gold,  Mrs.  May- 
nard ;  but  yer  request  ain't  lawful.  While  men 
fight,  women  ought  to  be  at  prayer.  The  sight 
of  blood  upon  yer  cheek  'ud  paralize  the  arms 
of  all  my  crew,  an'  yer  death  'ud  sicken  me 
more  than  all  beside.  Go  below,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
go  below,  and  pray  for  them  yer  can't  help 
otherwise." 

The  thin  form  drooped  again,  tears  gathered 
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in  the  beautiful  blue  eyes ;  she  wrung  the  hand 
of  Captain  Joy  feebly,  bowed  her  head,  and  de- 
scended to  her  cabin. 

The  guns,  twelve  in  number,  were  loaded  with 
grape  shot.  Dark  forms  leaned  over  the  bul- 
warks of  the  "  Saucy  Dolphin,"  and  lay  prone 
along  the  bowsprit  end.  The  night  watch  was 
out,  and  keen  eyes  peered  into  distance  and 
gloom,  watching  for  the  phosphorescent  lines 
that  would  surely  mark  the  passage  of  the 
pirate's  boats,  and  betray  the  course  their  all  of 
cunning  could  not  hide. 

In  the  far  east  faint  gleams  of  light  uprising 
told  of  the  coming  moon. 


IV. 


LoRiL  Eagle  walked  the  quarter  deck  of  "  The 
Tempest;"  and  as  his  glances  fell  upon  the 
several  vessels  that  lay  within  the  large  circle 
around   him,   he    angrily    wished    that    six    of 
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them  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  instead  of 
on  its  surface. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  President,  on  the  Sea 
Parade  at  DeviFs  Den,  Loril  Eagle  had  been 
unanimously  voted  to  the  command,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Black  Eagle !  Gentle- 
manly in  his  demeanour,  he  had  free  ingress  to 
the  hotels  and  markets  frequented  by  the  mer- 
chant traders  of  all  nations,  in  every  port  in  the 
world.  Keen  in  his  researches  for  vessels  richly 
laden,  and  fierce  in  battle,  he  was  almost  ido- 
lised by  the  crew  of  "  The  Tempest."  Legiti- 
mate traders  had  a  terrible  opponent  in  Black 
Eagle. 

The  sound  of  the  bells  of  the  difierent  vessels 
striking  eight,  resounded  over  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  Atlantic,  and  their  last  vibrations 
had  scarcely  died  away,  when  six  boats,  fully 
laden  with  fierce  men,  powerfully  armed,  left 
"-  The  Tempest,"  and  with  muffled  oars  pulled 
straight  as  they  could  guess  in  the  dark,  for  th^ 
scene  of  action.  Two  of  the  boats  were  to 
board  and  attack  a- larboard,  two  a-starboard, 
K  2 
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one  a-head,  and  one  a-stern.  Silently  as  the 
gliding  fish  beneath  them,  they  drew  towards 
their  prey;  silently,  with  quickening  pulses, 
and  with  that  occasional  dull  heavy  throb  of 
uncertainty  at  heart,  that  is  felt  by  all  men 
during  "  The  quiet  moments^  which  precede  the 
onset  of  battle.'' 

Silently  and  cautiously  they  pulled,  bending 
down,  breathing  hard ! 

Earnestly  watched  the  crew  of  the  "  Saucy 
Dolphin"  for  their  desperate  enemies.  They 
knew  they  were  coming — "  they  felt  it^'' — and 
every  light  that  could  guide,  or  give  the 
slightest  clue  to  their  own  whereabouts,  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  precautions  on  both  sides  were  useless. 
The  pirates  tracked  their  way  as  if  by  instinct 
— onwards-r-nearer— bending  down — breathing 
hard! 

And  six  faint  streaks  of  phosphorescent  light 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  told  Captain  Joy 
the  number  of  their  boats,  and  the  distance  of 
the  enemy. 
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Eound  flew  the  helm,  and  round  slowly,  very 
slowly,  turned  the  '^  Saucy  Dolphin."  The  six 
guns  on  the  larboard  spar  deck  were  slightly 
depressed.  Captain  Joy  stood  by  one,  Buffet 
by  another,  and  the  other  four  were  watched  by 
eyes  old  at  watching. 

Onward  came  the  faint  lines  of  light. 

"  Be  ready,  men !  Don't  fire  until  the  moment 
the  line  of  light  passes  into  the  muzzles  of  your 
guns.  Watch  well!  Steady!  Take  your  own 
time.     Now,  then,  Buffet — now  !'* 

Captain  Joy  touched  the  priming,  there  were 
six  flashes,  one  lengthened  report,  and  a  wild 
hurrah  from  the  pirates,  who  noted  not,  that 
their  number  had  diminished ! 

That  first  volley  of  grape  from  the  trader  was 
like  an  electric  shock  to  the  pirates,  a  stimulant, 
a  perfect  relief.  The  dull,  heavy  throb  of  un- 
certainty ceased.  They  sat  upright,  and  breathed 
freely.  They  pulled  with  a  new  strength,  a  new 
feeling,  and  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  as  if  a  weighty 
spell  was  lifted  off  them. 
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To  pull  to  their  appointed  stations  round  the 
Saucy  Dolphin,  to  fasten  their  boats  to  the  chains, 
to  scale  the  ship  side,  and  to  roll  or  tumble  on 
board,  scorning  the  resistance  of  their  earnest 
opponents,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  and 
in  the  dark  at  first,  enemies  that  never  met 
before,  singled  each  other  out,  and  fought  the 
fight  that  knew  no  quarter. 

Only  three  boatloads  of  the  pirates  reached 
the  Saucy  Dolphin,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
slain  in  their  attempt  to  board,  but  the  survivors 
knew  not  their  loss,  nor  cared.  Black  Eagle  was 
there,  they  heard  his  battle  cry :  "  Black  Eagle  ! 
Black  Eagle !"  The  words  were  uttered  by  the 
pirate  chief,  as  he  sped  to  and  fro  wherever  the 
strife  was  fiercest. 

Presently  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  towards  the 
quarter  deck,  where  Joy  and  BulSet,  with  a  dozen 
of  their  staunchest  men,  were  resisting  with  des- 
perate earnestness  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards the  stern  cabins.  Pistols  flashed,  wild 
screams  of  strained  excitement  rose  up  above  the 
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Saucy  Dolphin,  and  cutlasses  gleamed  in  the 
faint  light  of  the  rising  moon,  that  bounded  up, 
and  dimly  as  yet,  illumed  the  scene  of  battle! 

Hurrah  for  merry  England  I  Into  the  pirate 
thieves — no  ocean  tolls — conquer  or  die.  Hurrah. 

*  *  *  * 

Be  quick  men.  Black  Eagle!  Black  Eagle! 
Freedom^  and  Gold  !    Black  Eagle  ! 

Buffet,  after  defeating  three  men,  found  him- 
self opposed  to  a  powerful,  sunburnt,  black 
bearded  savage,  with  "white  snarling  teeth. 

"  Come  on  yer  ebony  headed  thief,"  he  shouted, 
"  no  use  vexing  yerself ;  cover  yer  teeth  my  bold 
black  and  tan.  Bravo !  slash  away,  smut,  yer 
won't  hurt  old  Buffet;  slash  away,  I'm  rayther 
full  blooded,  a  trifle  o'  wounds  '11  do  me  a  power 
o'  good.  Well  cut!  and  now  one,  for  England, 
Home,  and  Beauty!"  he  raised  himself  as  he 
spoke,  his  arms  were  thrown  quickly  above  his 
head,  there  was  a  whirr;  the  big  savage  groaned, 
staggered,  and  fell  dead,  and  Buffet,  flourishing 
a  ponderous  hammer,  turned  to  the  nearest 
enemy. 
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The  moon  and  star-light  shone  upon  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  lit  up  a  struggle — a  life  storm — in 
which  the  wind,  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder, 
were  wild  human  passions. 

"Bravo,  my  Dolphins!  Into  the  Eaglets 
brood;  clip  'em  close  my  iron  fistes.  Hurrah! 
England  for  ever!  Come  on,  pirates,  yer've  got 
the  skippers'  dander  up.  Take  that,  wolf  hound ! 
Good !  Kugged,  yer  shall  have  a  treat  for  that 
home-thrust.  Bravo,  Buifet;  my  lion  of  Eng- 
land. Hurrah,  yer'll  beat  'em  now,  my  Dolphins, 
go  it;  here's  at  yer!" 

Black  Eagle,  attracted  by  the  loud  cheers  of 
Joy,  with  a  spring  and  a  bound  stood  upon  the 
poop. 

"  Quick  men,"  he  shouted,  short  and  sharp; 
"Black  Eagle!  Black—" 

It  was  the  voice  that  Joy  wanted.  Before  the 
sentence  of  the  pirate  chief  was  finished,  Joy 
stood  before  him,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of  "  Eng- 
land for  ever,"  he  sprung  upon,  and  clutched  the 
pirate  by  the  throat.  The  grip  was  tight,  with 
strength  and  energy. 
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"Ah!  yer  murderous  varmint,  met  at  last; 
hold  yer  own,  for  old  Joy  'ill  hug  yer  sharp  'tall 
events." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  and  his  grip  upon  the  throat 
of  Black  Eagle  was  tightened. 

Directly  the  pirate  felt  the  hand  of  Joy  upon 
him,  he  dropped  his  cutlass,  held  his  breath,  and 
with  wild  staring  eyes,  fixed  upon  Joy,  like  a  tiger 
at  bay ;  quick  as  thought  he  raised  his  hands  level 
with  his  elbows;  fiercely  then  he  siezed  Joy  by 
the  sides  above  the  waist,  rapidly  he  stooped,  and 
with  a  mad  wild  desperate  strength,  unexpected, 
his  right  leg  was  thrown  back,  and  his  arms 
with  irresistible  force  were  propelled  forward; 
the  hand  was  literally  torn  from  his  throat.  Joy 
was  then  raised  bodily  from  the  deck,  lifted  up, 
and  hurled  down  with  a  force  that  almost  killed 
him. 

With  gleaming  eyes  then,  like  a  maniac,  the 
pirate  glared  around  him,  his  men  were  defeated. 
The  cry  of  Black  Eagle  had  almost  died  away, 
and  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  woman  with 
a  pale  face,  pale  as  tJie  rising  moon  that  wit- 
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nessed  his  discomfiture  —a  woman  with  cold  white 
hair  and  hirge  beautiful  eyes — old  and  yet  young 
— with  a  naked  dagger  in  her  right  hand,  glided 
towards  him. 

With  a  bound  he  was  upon  her,  the  dagger 
was  plucked  from  her  grasp  and  hurled  into  the 
water,  his  arm  was  thrown  round  her,  and 
shouting,  "Eagles  away — to  your  boats,  men,  to 
your  boats,"  he  sprung  with  Nance  Maynard 
from  the  poop,  over  the  taffrail,  into  the  ocean. 
T\^o  or  three  of  the  surviving  pirates  obeyed  the 
summons  of  their  chief,  and  sprang  overboard 
also.  The  others,  wounded,  exhausted,  and  too 
powerless  to  move,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  then, 
while  the  decks  were  being  cleared.  Buffet  turned 
his  attention  to  Captain  Joy. 


The  skipper  had  crawled  to  the  mizen  mast, 
against  which  he  sat,  his  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
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were  bloodshot,  and  his  head  drooped;  he  was 
seemingly  in  great  pain. 

Buffet. — "  Let  me  carry  you  down,  old  crony, 
this  night  air  '11  not  better  yer  wile  yer  sit  still. 
Let's  go  down."* 

Joy, — "  Don't  stir  me,  mate;  run  to  the  cabin, 
there's  a  basket  covered  flask  upon  the  table, 
bring  it  up."  Buffet  hurried  away  "  A  dash 
of  ardent  won't  make  me  any  deader  I  reckon. 
Misfortunes  don't  come  single.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  other  uglification  don't  soon 
happen.  Buffet,  I  feel  queer,  mate,  about  the 
eyes.  The  flask,  mate;  quick!  bring  the  flask. 
Buff—" 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  him;  he  fainted, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  man  at  the 
helm  run  to  his  assistance,  and  held  him  until 
Buffet  returned. 

Sailor. — "  The  brave  skipper's  gone  sleepy, 
mate.  Let's  give  him  a  dose  from  the  flask,  it's 
a  capital  thing  is  brandy,  to  wake  folks  from  the 
death  sleep." 

They  stooped  down,  poured  some  brandy  into 
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his  mouth,  and  rubbed  some  upon  his  forehead, 
and  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Under  this  treat- 
ment in  about  ten  minutes  Joy  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness. 

Joy. — "  Buffet,  old  friend,  thai  black  varmint's 
throw  has  loosened  a  screw  in  my  hip,  and  this 
confounded  sword  thrust  has  played  old  conqueror 
with  my  ribs.  I  shall  have  to  lay  up  in  dock 
for  repairs.  Here,  Eugged,  my  brave  fellow,  I 
promised  you  a  treat  for  the  home  club  you  gave 
that  pirate  snake;  it  was  done  just  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, nobody  but  a  native  could  a'  done  it. 
Go  to  old  Purity,  and  tell  him  to  give  you  a 
bottle  of  superfine  C.  C,  and  log  it  to  my  debtor 
page.  Buffet,  my  brave  limb  o'  the  barkey, 
hand  me  the  flask  again,  my  sight's  gettin  sleepy. 
Have  they  all  gone  ?" 

Buffet. — "  Aye,  mate,  all  that  was  left  of 
them ;  there  were  only  two  or  three,  an'  they 
jumped  overboard." 

Joy. — "Will  yer  collect  the  dead  an'  give  them 
decent  burial,  as  soon  as  convenient.  I  never 
guessed  he  could  a'  bin  so  iron  fisted;  I  was  like 
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a  feather  in  his  hands,  an*  I'm  not  reckoned 
light  weight  neither.  Well,  who  can  foresee; 
chance  plays  her  cards  boldly,  and  none  knows 
what's  best  trumps  till  the  end  o'  the  game.  But 
there's  one  everlasting  glorification,  the  failure 
of  that  black  devil's  avarice,  as  makes  even  my 
wounds  seem  pleasant  things.  The  bankers' 
cash  is  saved,  and  the  yellow  dust,  and  the  other 
valuables.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds !     It's  a — a — " 

Buffet  spoke  earnestly, 

'^  Yer  mustn't  talk  so  much,  old  friend,  yer'll 
only  exhaust  yerself;  yer  looking  tarnation  queer, 
old  shipmate,  hadn't  yer  better  go  below?  I'll 
see  everything  made  right  on  board  the  barkey, 
an'  have  this  onsightly  deck  made  ship  shape  by 
the  time  yer  come  up  again." 

Joy,  who  was  evidently   fast  sinking,  replied, 

*'  Too  late.  Buffet,  too  late !  I've  lived,  most 
of  my  life,  in  the  open  air  and  I'll  die  in  it. 
After  all,  us  seamen  are  only  a  sort  o'  marine 
gipseys,  wanderin'  about  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.     Ah! — h — h — h.     Wal— it's  a  free  and 
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a  fearless  life,  an'  there's  friendship  in't;  true  air- 
nest  friendship,  heart  and  heart,  that  'ud  die  to 
defend  each  other.  Buffet,  my  old  crony,  yer've 
bin  my  messmate  through  many  a  weary  cruise 
and  pleasant  voyage.  It's  twenty  years  ago  that 
yer  name  was  first  logged  on  the  ship's  books; 
and  since  then  yer've  allers  bin  true  grit !  Yer 
build  was  fine  modelled,  so  that  no  black  spots 
ever  found  a  way  to  yer  heart.  True  an'  honest, 
an'  a  pattern,  fit  to  copy  for  all  human  critters 
yer've  allers  bin — aye — allers.  Yer  hand,  mess- 
mate. I'm  going  to  leave  yer— my  sailorin'  order 
logged  here,— (he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  side). 
An'  if  I  feel  one  pang,  of  regrettin'  to  die — it's 
partin'  from  you — my  long  tried — ^noble  hearted 
friend ;  to  leave  you  and  the  staunch  old  bark — 
Give  me  the  flask!"      *' Buffet!" 

The  voice  of  Joy  was  growing  feeble. 

Buffet. — "Well,  Charley,  what  is  it?" 

Joy.-"  What's  the  time?" 

Buffet. — "  It's  seven  bells,  jist." 

Joy. — "  Yer  hand,  messmate.     The   oil's  get- 
tin'  low ;  the  flick'ring  lights  going  out.     Ah — 
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h — h — h — h!  my  sight's  fading;  I  shall  never 
see  your  welcome  old  face  again,  until  we  cruise 
together  in  the  high  latitudes,  where  there's  no 
storms — no  sunken  rocks — nor  pirates,  to  strew 
danger  across  the  v'yage;  where  all  is  plain 
sailin' — like  yacht  pleasurin' — "  (He  paused; 
Buffet  trembled  throughout  his  strong  frame,  and 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  the  gathering  tears  that 
would  not  be  kept  down;  Joy  rallied). 
"Buffet?"  (The  voice  was  almost  a  whisper; 
the  mate  stooped  down  to  catch  his  words). 
"  It's  seven  bells  yer  said;  directly  I'm  gone,  let 
me  join  the  brave  fellows  as  started  first!" 
(Another  pause  ensued).  "  Don't  wait — when 
the  midnight  comes — at  eight  bells —read  the 
prayer — for  yer  old  friend  Charley !  Mind — 
don't — ah— h — h — h — h— yer  hand  !  God — bless 
yer,  Buffet— fare-well — my  kind — " 

His  head  fell  forward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  true 
man  went  to  Heaven ! 

Nearer,  and  nearer,  crept  the  men  of  the  Dol- 
phin, towards  their  dying  friend;  and  hearts 
which  seldom  grieved,  and  eyes  that  were  seldom 
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moist,  grieved  and  were  moist  then!  They 
gazed  in  silence  upon  the  form  of  Joy,  as  it  lay 
upon  the  poop.  The  moon  was  high  up  then, 
and  shed  its  light  upon  the  scene  of  mourning. 
Hard  stern  men,  with  marks  of  recent  strife  upon 
them  all,  around  their  dead  friend,  their  real- 
pure — true  hearted,  time  tried  friend.  Their 
heads  were  bowed  down— they  sorrowed! 

Buffet  turned  his  head  away,  for  the  sight  of 
Joy  without  life  was  almost  beyond  his  belief. 
And,  as  if  it  was  a  wild  fancy,  a  strange  thought 
that  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  not  a 
reality,  he  asked,  chokingly,  "  Is  he  dead  ?" 

Rugged,  the  man,  that  only  a  few  short  hours 
previously  had  won  Joy's  admiration,  felt  the  dead 
man's  wrist,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  region  of 
the  heart,  stooped  down  and  leaned  his  cheek 
towards  the  parted  lips  of  his  old  skipper;  and 
replied,  very  gently  and  unsteadily : 

"Yes,  mate,  the  good  skipper's  gone  the  long 
Vyage,  an'  there's  nare  a  heart  he's  left  but 
loved,  an'  ud  a'  died  to  save  him." 

Buffet.— "I  know't,  bo's— I  know't!"     He 
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turned  round  towards  the  body.  *'  Yer  gone, 
Charley  Joy;  'taint  like  rale — yer  gone — an' the 
prop  that  stayed  me  up,  an'  made  life  pleasant, 
is  broken.  Charley !  my  brave,  faithful  friend, 
tho'  all  the  blessings  of  earth  fell  like  April 
showers  around  me,  they  would  not  repay  me 
for  the  loss  of  yer  loyal  and  fairly  balanced 
heart."  (He  spoke  to  the  crew).  "His  last  wish 
was  to  join  his  old  shipmates,  as  died  in  the 
struggle  o'  this  day,  when  the  midnight  wears, 
an'  its  eight  bells.  Rugged,  have  the  grating 
trapped  with  black  serge ;  an'  some  one  go  to  the 
signal  locker  an'  bring  out  a  Union  Jack.  The 
flag  that  he  so  much  loved  while  living  shall  go 
with  him  to  the  grave." 

The  flag  was  brought,  the  body  of  Joy  was 
laid  upon  it,  and  Buffet  knelt  down  beside  it. 

''  Good  bye,  my  true  an'  single-minded  com- 
rade. There's  brave  manly  mourners  gathered 
round  yer  lifeless  form,  as  would  ha'  died  to  stay 
the  blow  that  took  you  from  them."  (He 
stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  dead).     ''  Farewell,  Charles  Joy." 

They    wrapped    the    flag    around    him,    and 
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sewed  the  hammock  firmly  over  all,  with  the 
shot,  dark  and  heavy,  at  his  feet.  They  placed 
him  on  the  grating  at  the  gangway,  and  taking 
the  example  from  Buflfet,  knelt  down,  while  he, 
in  a  voice  tremhling  with  emotion,  spoke: 

"  Farewell,  my  friend,  my  brother.  When 
the  bright,  sinless  day  arrives,  on  which  all 
human  crime  and  earthly  sorrows  shall  have 
ended ;  when  guilt  is  read  aloud — and  comes  — 
the  dreaded  reck'nin',  then — then — on  that  day 
of  glory,  we  shall  meet,  Charles  Joy — meet — 
the  meeting  that  knows  no  separation." 

The  bell  struck  eight.  Buffet  paused,  and 
continued : 

"  Till  then,  my  good,  my  true,  my  long- tried 
comrade,  may  thy  spirit  dwell  with  Him,  who, 
for  His  own  wise  purpose,  called  it  from 
you!" 

The  crew  solemnly  responded^  "  Amen."  They 
stood  up;  the  grating  was  raised;  the  shrouded 
form  slid  off.  There  was  a  splash ;  rings  rippled 
round  the  spot  wherein  it  sunk,  like  vibrations, 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  disappeared,  and 
all  was  still,  and  smooth,  and  very  silent ! 
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PART  XVL 


WHITBELL — THISTLE  FARM. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Thistle  farm,  Mrs.^ 
Doveton  and  her  niece  Alice  were  sitting,  busily 
engaged  at  needlework.  The  farm  wife  was 
working  a  rare  patchwork  quilt,  with  which  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  taste  and  industry  she  in- 
tended to  surprise  her  good  man  at  Christmas 
time 

Alice  was  intent  upon  the  more  youthful  task 
of  embroidery. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.     Mrs.  Dove- 
ton  said: 
*' Come  in!" 

Mary  entered  with  a  letter.  She  presented  it, 
and  retired. 

Mrs.  Doveton  opened  the  letter,  read  it, 
seemed  surprised,  placed  it  in  her  work-box,  and 
said : 

"  From  my  Lady  Winby." 
At  that  moment  the  bells  of  the  village  church 
rung  out  a  merry  peal.     Mrs.  Doveton  left  off 
sewing.     Thoughts  of  the  long  bygone  gathered 
fast  upon  her.     She  remained  silent. 

Kiece  Alice,  who  was  curious  to  learn  the 
secret  of  grand  Lady  Winby's  letter  to  her  aunt 
— waited  a  few  moments  to  see  if  Mrs.  Doveton 
would  resume  the  subject,  and  then  finding  her 
still  wrapt  in  thought,  said : 

*'  Well,  my  dear  aunt — Lady  Winby?'* 
Mrs.  Doveton. — "Ah!  yes.  I  expect  her 
ladyship  has  an  an  idea  that  Paul  is  wealthy, 
for  she  writes  to  inform  me  that  her  son,  the 
present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  has  returned  to 
England." 
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Alice. — "What  motive  can  Lady  Winby 
have  for  informing  you  of  his  arrival?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  It  is  reported  that  the 
family  require  wealth  to  stay  a  tottering  house. 
What  property  we  possess  will  be  Helen's  pre- 
sently. She  would  be  a  rich  prize  for  this  wild 
young  manor  lord." 

Alice. — "  Oh !  I  understand ;  but  there  is 
no  fear,  aunt.  Helen  will  not  forego  George's 
love,  even  to  win  a  title." 

Mrs.  Doyeton. — "-Perhaps  not;  I  hope  not; 
but  the  human  heart  is  weak  and  changeful, 
dear  Alice,  and  the  intent  of  to-day  is  often 
buried  in  the  prospect  of  to-morrow.  The 
temptation  is  great." 

Alice. — "  And  love  is  powerful.  Helen  will 
marry  George  Leedon;  her  affection  for  him  is 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  easily  set  aside.  This 
gay  young  man  must  seek  a  more  ambitious 
bride.     Do  you  know  him,  Aunt  ?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "Oh,  yes;  it  is  only  eight 
years  since  he  left  home.  He  was  a  wild,  head- 
strong boy,  cruel  and  revengeful  in  his  disposi- 
L  2 
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tion.  Violence  to  our  pastor's  daughter  was 
the  cause  of  his  departure;  he  was  obliged  to 
flv  the  country.  Since  then  we  have  heard  that 
Le  resides  principally  in  France,  and  that  he 
has  gained  some  distinction  in  the  naval  service 
of  that  country." 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  tread  of  solid  foot- 
steps, the  door  opened,  and  Farmer  Doveton, 
with  a  frown  upon  his  face,  such  as  his  good 
wife  had  never  seen  there  before,  entered  the 
room,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Doveton  got  up,  walked  over  to  Paul, 
took  his  hand,  and  said : 

"Paul,  my  dear,  you  look  flurried.  What 
ails  vou?" 

Farmer — "Sit  down,  dame,  Pll  tell  you. 
George's  Uncle,  Robert,  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Dqveton.  — '' Dead,  Paul?  Poor  Ro- 
bert!" 

Farmer.— "  Dead  I  And  he  has  disinherited 
George,  and  left  the  whole  of  his  immense  fortune 
to  our  Helen.  The  lawyer  says  it  is  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
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Mrs.  Doveton. — "Disinherited George!  What 
could  have  been  his  motive?" 

Farmer. — "•  The  banker  wished  George  to 
stand  for  the  county,  and  would  have  procured 
him  a  title.  George  sturdily  refused  to  do  the 
one  or  accept  the  other,  so  1  suppose  that  to 
spite  him,  the  self-willed  old  fool  left  all  his 
gold  to  Helen.  The  girl  has  no  need  for  it. 
Why  couldn't  he  have  left  it  to  somebody  else?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  My  dear  Paul,  what  can 
you  mean?  After  George,  Helen  had  the  next 
claim.  Eobert  Leedon  was  her  godfather,  and 
she  has  nursed  him  all  through  his  illness. 
Leave  it  to  somebody  else  indeed!  Why,  it"s 
the  very  best  news  I've  heard  since  my  mother 
told  me  you  had  asked  her  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  had  given  it.  My  dear 
Paul,  you  will  think  better  of  it." 

Farmer. — "I  will  not  think  better  of  it, 
wife.  We  have  as  much  to  give  Nell,  bless  her, 
as  will  provide  her  a  comfortable  home,  and 
make  her  a  happy  wife.  This  millstone  of 
money  will  sink  her.     Keep  her  perpetually  in 
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London,  ^here  the  riot  and  excitement  of 
fashionable  life  will  so  be\Yilder  her,  that  our 
simple  home  Tvill  be  too  tame  for  her;  besides, 
she  will  never  wed  George  now.  Drat  the 
money  I  it  will  be  a  curse  to  her.  And  what 
makes  it  worse,  the  information  was  brought  by 
that  young  profligate,  Sir  George  Win  by  who 
has  just  returned  to  England  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Manor  Land." 

Mrs.  Dovetox "  Ah,  then  that  is   why  I 

received  a  letter  from  her  ladyship,  informing 
me  of  his  arrival.  She  says  she  will  call  at  the 
farm-house  this  morning." 

Farmer. — "  Her  ladyship  is  very  condescend- 
ing. Wellj  she's  a  good  soul,  so  I  suppose  we 
must  be  civil  to  her.  She  has  her  eye  upon  this 
new  fortune  of  Helen's  I  fancy." 

Mrs.  Doveton.— "Most  likely,  Paul  lean 
see  no  other  motive." 

Farmer.—"  When  do  you  expect  her?" 
Mrs.  Doyetox. — "  She  says  this  morning." 
Farmer. — "  Then  she  must  be  quick  about 
it— it's  now  close   upon   twelve.     This  is  just 
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what  I  thought.  We  shall  not  have  a  blessed 
bit  of  peace  until  Helen's  married." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  Helen  is  too  good  to  let 
this  money  spoil  her.  If  she  loves  George,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  does,  depend 
upon  it  she  will  not  marry  anybody  else." 

Farmer. — ''You  know,  dame,  we  always  in- 
tended them  for  man  and  wife;  but  now  slie  will 
have  all  the  penniless  puppies  in  London  run- 
ning after  her,  with  their  polished  manner  and 
soft  speech,  until  one  of  them  turns  the  girl's 
head.  Depend  upon  it,  those  London  gallants 
are  dangerous  beaux  for  an  unsuspecting  girl. 
1  wish  the  old  man  had  bestowed  his  money 
elsewhere.  Our  quiet  home  will  be  turned 
topsy-turvy  with  hollow-hearted  fops,  and 
dainty  dames,  visiting  to  wish  us  joy ;  but  I'll 
not  alter  my  way  to  please  the  best  amongst 
'em.  George  is  coming  to  dine  with  us;  what 
have  you  got  for  dinner,  wife?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — ''Your  favorite; — a  nice 
boiled  leg  of  mutton,  and  suet  dumplings." 

Farmer.—"  That's  the  thing,  dame.     There's 
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nothing  beats  it.  George  wilJ  soon  be  here* 
We'll  have  a  jolly  afternoon  at  all  events.*' 

As  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  the  entrance 
bell  was  pulled  violently.     He  continued ; 

**  That's  no  poor  man's  pull,  I'll  be  bound. 
Here  they  come;  look  out,  dame.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  blessings  of  wealth." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  loud,  assured  voices, 
and  a  rustling  of  silk.  The  door  opened,  and 
Sam,  the  footman,  entered,  preceding  the  visi- 
tors. 

Sam. — "  My  Lady  Winby,  mem,  and  the 
Manor  Lord  of  Whitbell,  mem." 


IL 


Lady  \^'inby,  followed  by  Sir  George,  entered 
the  room,  all  smiles,  and  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  she  had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  the  Dovetons  all  her  life.  She  said, 
'*  How  do  you.  Farmer  Doveton?"  offered  her 
hand,  which  that  bluff  individual  took,  and  gave 
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as  hearty  a  shake  to  as  it  ever  had  since  it  was 
graced  by  a  wedding  ring. 

"  And  you,  my  friend,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Doveton,  "  I  declare  you  look 
charmingly.  You  received  my  letter  all  right  ? 
— thought  we  might  just  look  in  as  we  went  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarebine's.  The  poor  man  is  a 
martyr  to  the  gout.  Are  you  ever  troubled 
with  the  gout.  Farmer  Doveton?" 

Farmer.—"  No,  your  Ladyship.  It's  not  cul- 
tivated on  my  farm." 

Lady  Winby.— "Dear  me,  oh!  Well,  we  are 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Clarebine, 
and  having  heard  of  your  lovely  daughter's 
good  fortune,  I  thought  we  would  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  to  congratulate  you." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  I'm  sure  we're  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Ladyship." 

Mr.  Doveton  looked  at  his  wife,  as  if  he  was 
very  much  inclined  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment. 

Lady    Winby.— "My    son    George,    Farmer 
Doveton.     You  remember  him,  of  course?" 
L  5 
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Sir  George  was  in  the  very  prime  of  young 
manhood ;  handsome,  most  decidedly,  with  a  firm 
upright  bearing;  but  there  was  a  look  of  arro- 
gant command,  a  proud,  stern  beauty  upon  him, 
more  to  be  feared  than  loved ;  he  wore  his  mou- 
stache, and  his  whiskers  were  large  and  long. 
Altogether,  his  appearance  was  very  un-English, 
and  if  Farmer  Doveton  hated  anything  it  was 
an  Englishman  with  foreign  customs. 

Farmer. — "Yes,  your  Ladyship,  I  remember 
him — exceedingly  well.  He  once  set  fire  to  a 
hayrick  of  mine  to  make  a  bonfire;  and  he  once 
chased  a  fine  yearling  of  mine  into  Stinton  re- 
servoir for  the  fun  of  seeing  him  drown.  And 
— well!  it's  past  now.  Yes,  your  Ladyship, 
I  think  everybody  in  these  parts  remembers  him 
very  well." 

Lady  Winby. — "  Mere  youthful  frolics,  Mr. 
Doveton.  .  Do  you  think  Sir  George  is  im- 
proved?" 

Farmer. — "  T  can't  say  much  about  improve- 
ment, Madam.  He's  too  foreign  to  suit  my  no- 
tions of  a  pure  Englishman." 
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Sir  George  stared  haughtily  at  the  farmer, 
and  said : 

"  You  are  jocular,  sir." 

Farmer. — "Yes;  oh,  yes,  I'm  pretty  jocular 
at  times.  Well,  and  how  have  you  enjoyed 
your  travels;  we  heard  here  that  you  were  a 
French  marine  ;  how  do  you  like  the  sea? 
What  sort  of  a  place  is  France?  What  sort  of 
pigs  have  they  there?  Nothing  to  beat  ours, 
ril  be  bound.  Are  the  breed  in  foreign  parts 
as  good  as  ours,  think  you,  sir?" 

Sir  George. — "No,  sir;  they  are  not.  I 
believe  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  famous 
as  England  for  its  breed  of  bores." 

Farmer. — "  By  Jove !  I  always  thought  so. 
Come,  there's  something  English  about  you  after 
all." 

Sir  George. — "  Indeed !" 

Lady  Winby,  fearing  a  rupture,  changed  the 
subject. 

^'  We  had  a  glimpse  of  your  farm  yard  as  we 
came  past.  You  have  some  famous  stock,  Mr. 
Doveton.     There  is  a  splendid  bay  horse  there, 
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that  my  son  would  like  to  purchase.  Is  he  for 
sale?" 

Farmer. — "  No,  your  Ladyship,  I've  taken 
some  trouble  with  him ;  he's  my  favourite.  Quite 
a  picture.  Don't  you  think  so.  Sir  George?  I 
intend  him  as  a  present  to  George  Leedon  your 
old  playmate.  You  know  George?  Don't  you 
remember  how  he  used  to  thrash  you  at  school? 
George  is  a  brilliant  fellow  now.  Taller  and 
better  looking,  and  more  like  an  English  gentle- 
man than  you  are,  though  I  daresay  you're 
reckoned  handsome  in  France.  Ask  the  wenches 
what  they  think  of  George  Leedon.  What's 
your  opinion  of  George  Leedon,  Madam  ?  By 
the  way,  there's  something  in  George's  face  very 
much  like  yours,  Lady  Winby." 

The  answer  Lady  Winby  might  have  giveii 
to  Farmer  Doveton  was  thwarted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Sam,  who  bowed  and  announced ; 

''  Lady  Getemoff,  mem,  and  the  five  Misses 
GetemoflP,  mem." 

Lady  Getemoff. — "  Ah,  Farmer  Doveton, 
how  do  you  do?     Young,  always  young,  Madam 
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Doveton,  handsomer  than  ever.  Permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  lovely  daughter's 
good  fortune.  I  always  said  Helen  would  wed 
a  coronet.  I'm  sure  she  will;  I'm  confident  of 
it,  and  my  prognostications  are  generally  cor- 
rect. Ah!  Countess,  how  do?  That  bonnet 
becomes  you  amazingly.  Have  you  heard  from 
your  son  lately?" 

Countess. — "  He  is  here.  Lady  Getemoff— 
Sir  George  Winby." 

Lady  Getemoff  stepped  hurriedly  over  to  Sir 
George,  seized  his  hand,  looked  earnestly  in  his 
face,  smiled,  and  then  with  a  blending  of  admir- 
ation and  enthusiasm,  said ; 

"  Dear  me,  what  an  improvement !  Keally  I 
thought  you  were  some  foreign  prince.  Permifc 
me  to  welcome  you  back  to  the  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  free.  My  daughters,  Clementina, 
the  eldest — come  here,  my  dear;  Clemie  will 
be  eighteen  next  Lady-day — Angelina,  Araminta, 
Beatrice,  and  Josephine — seventeen,  sixteen, 
fifteen,  and  fourteen  respectively.  You  will  ac- 
knowledge I  ought  to  be  proud  of  them.     How 
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did  you  enjoy  your  travels,  eh?  plenty  of  ad- 
venture? Nay,  you  Adonis,  never  deny  it. 
'  Youth  is  the  time  in  life's  gay  morn,*  as  the 
poet  says.  I've  never  forgotten  you,  my  young 
Lord,  I've  always  associated  you  in  my  mind 
with  Clementina.  By  the  way,  Lady  Winby, 
I  had  nearly  forgotten.  We  have  a  party  at 
Bramble  House,  Friday,  the  eighth.  Lord 
George,  you  will  be  there,  of  course.  Eemem- 
ber,  my  Lady,  you  are  engaged.  And  I  shall 
consider  myself  honoured  by  the  company  of  my 
dear  friends,  Squire  and  Madam  Doveton. 
There !  I  take  no  refusal.  Nine  o'clock  on  the 
eighth.  Good  morning.  I  know  you'll  be  quite 
delighted.  Come  along,  my  dears.  Mind! 
nine  o'clock.     Good  morning." 

Farmer  Doveton  turned  to  his  wife,  and  in 
an  undertone  said : 

"Mary,  that's  breeding;  her  tongue  goes 
faster  than  the  sails  of  my  patent  windmill. 
Ah!  here's  George.  Come  along,  my  boy;  just 
in  time.  Dinner's  almost  ready.  Here's  your 
old    school-mate.   Sir    George    Winby.     Shake 
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hands   with  him,   George.     Let  bygones — you 
know." 

George  Leedon  went  over  to  Sir  George 
Winby,  offered  his  hand  frankly,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  when  Sir  George  cut  him  short,  saying 
haughtily : 

"  You  forget  our  relative  positions,  sir." 
George    Leedon. — "  I   forget   nothing,   sir, 
that  I  deem  worthy  of  remembrance." 
Turning  then  to  Mrs.  Doveton,  he  said : 
"How  do  you  do,  my  dear  mother?" 
Mrs.  Doveton. — ^'  Nicely,  thank  you,  George. 
You  have  not  spoken  to  Alice  yet." 

George  went  over  and  sat  down  beside  that 
young  lady ;  and  the  other  parties  stood  con- 
versing together,  when  Ealph  entered. 

Kalph. — ''  If  you  please,  mum,  cook  says 
how  dumplings  be  ready,  and  told  me  to  come 
for  instructions?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — ''  Tell  her  to  lay  the  cloth. 
Will  you  stay  and  take  pot-luck  with  us,  my 
Lady?  Mutton  and  dumplings,  hot.  Our 
cook's  a  first-rater." 
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Lady  Winby  looked  askance  at  Mrs.  Dovetoa 
and  the  farmer,  and  then  turning  to  Sir  George, 
said: 

"  Pot  luck— dumplings.  Eh !  George  ?" 
Sir  George. — "  Thank,  you,  madam ;  we  are 
hurried  and  must  decline  your  invitation." 
And  then  stepping  over  to  George  Leedon,  he 
said .  "  Will  Mr.  Leedon  favour  me  with  an  in- 
terview at  four  o'clock  upon  the  lawn  at  Stin- 
ton?" 

George  Leedon. — ''  I  will  oblige  you,  sir." 
Lady  Winby.—"  Good  morning.  Farmer; 
good  morning,  my  dear  Mrs.  Doveton.  Come 
and  see  us  at  Stinton  Hall;  we  shall  be  at  home 
on  Thursday ;  we  dine  at  four.  If  Helen  comes 
from  London,  bring  her  with  you.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Leedon." 

George  Leedon. — ''  Good  morning.  Madam." 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Winby  departed. 

Farmer     Doveton. — *'  Good    morning     and 

good  bye.       They  don't  catch  me    at  Stinton 

Hall.     Breeding— -hang  the  breeding,  say  I !    A 

precious  beginning  to  this  three  hundred  thou- 
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sand.  It  will  be  a  perfect  nuisance.  If  ever  I 
catch  anybody  leaving  me  such  a  sum,  perhaps 
I  won't  tell  them  a  spice  of  my  mind,  that's  all ! 
George,  lad,  you've  heard  of  your  uncle  Robert's 
death,  I  suppose?" 

George  Leedon. — "Yes,  Farmer;  and  I  re- 
gret to  learn  that  he  died  without  expressing 
any  desire  to  see  me." 

Farmer.— *' No  fault  of  yours,  my  boy,  you've 
nothing  to  blame  yourself  for.  The  enmity  of 
your  uncle  was  unworthy  of  him ;  do  you  know 
that  he  has  left  Helen  his  fortune?" 

George  Leedon. — "Yes,  farmer,  that  is  the 
only  incident  connected  with  his  death  that 
pleases  me.  My  father  is  perfectly  independent. 
His  property  represents  a  part  of  the  accumulated 
fortunes  of  four  generations  of  ancestors,  every- 
one of  whom  made  a  fortune,  independent  of  that 
left  by  his  predecessor.  My  uncles  had  their 
share  of  this  accumulation  certainly,  and  if  they 
have  increased  theirs  fifty  fold,  ours  has  not 
diminished;  and,  thanks  to  your  supervision  and 
advice,  we  also  shall  be  enabled  to  realize  a  for- 
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tune,  independent  of  the  property  lef  b  by  my  grand- 
father. The  Leedons  and  the  Dovetons,  from  the 
day  that  the  founders,  of  our  families,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Whitbell,  left  Greenhill  where  they  were 
first  ploughboysand  then  farm  laborers,  have  never 
produced  a  spendthrift.  It  was  their  ambition 
to  be  farmers ;  and  their  expressed  will  that  our 
farms,  the  fruits  of  their  energy  and  self-denial, 
should  descend  to  their  posterity,  and  be  held  by 
descendants  bearing  their  names.  Their  ambi- 
tion is  mine.  To  witness,  and  aid  the  prosperity 
of  the  land  it  cost  them  so  much  to  purchase,  to 
be  a  farmer  as  they  were,  and  to  know  no  better 
or  more  honourable  calling,  is  my  wish  and  my 
will.  I  am  not  in  want  of  my  uncle's  money, 
on  which  they  have  always  set  too  much  import- 
ance, and  I  will  not  sell  my  birthright  to  pur- 
chase a  fortune,  even  of  greater  magnitude  than 
theirs ;  but  while  I  assert  this,  I  regret  the  loss 
of  my  uncle  Mark's  friendship  and  confidence. 
Yourself  and  he  are  the  representatives  of  the 
men  who  founded  our  village  church,  and  he  is 
the  only  Leedon  of  our  family  left,  beside  my 
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father  and  myself.  I  honor  my  uncle,  farmer, 
hut  I  cannot  and  will  not  forfeit  my  manhood's 
right  to  his  amhitioiis  whims." 

Farmer  Doveton  took  the  young  man's  hand, 
and  said  feelingly : 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  George,  and  if  my 
voice  has  any  effect  upon  your  uncle  Mark,  it 
shall  not  be  quiet  on  your  behalf.  I  have  been 
thinking  what  a  snug  property  the  two  farms 
would  make  for  you  and  Helen.  And  now,  in 
pop  these  uncles  of  yours  with  their  monster  for- 
tunes to  mar  a  life  formed  plan.  I  wish  the 
money  was  at  Halifax  and  Helen  at  home." 

Mrs.  Doveton.—"  Nay,  Paul,  don't  rail  so 
bitterly,  things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  anti- 
cipate. Helen  must  come  home.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  hasten  the  marriage  between  George 
and  her,  let  us  not  be  punishing  ourselves  with 
unnecessary  alarms.  And  now,  good  man,  I'll 
go  and  see  about  the  dumplings.  Vm  glad  them 
grand  folks  didn't  stay  with  their  stately 
manners;  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  have  enjoyed  my 
dinner  a  bit.     I'll  go  and  see  if  it's  ready." 
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When  slie  left  tlie  room  George  Leedon  took 
a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  said: 

"  Farmer,  do  you  remember  one  Nance  May- 
nard,  formerly  of  Whitbell?" 

Farmer  Doveton. — "  Nance  Maynard !  My 
dear  George,  certainly.     What  about  her?" 

George  Leedon. — "  I  have  received  this 
letter  from  her ;  read  it !" 

Without  taking  the  letter,  the  farmer  con- 
tinued : 

"  She  was  the  handsomest  lass  in  the  county. 
Poor  Nance !  she  loved  your  father,  George,  but 
her  beauty  and  her  love  were  lost  upon  him,  for 
he  loved  and  was  engaged  to  your  mother. 
From  the  day  they  were  married,  Nance  be- 
came an  altered  woman,  although  your  parents 
and  she  <jontinued  friendly,  and  your  mother 
always  made  her  welcome  at  Ashmayne.  In  the 
course  of  time,  you  were  born,  and  the  rejoicings 
at  Ashmayne  upon  that  occasion  were  great,  but 
not  of  long  duration.  About  the  third  day 
after  your  birth,  my  old  friend,  your  father,  as 
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usual  before  he  left  home  in  the  morning  to  go 
upon  the  farm,  ascended  to  the  bed-room,  and 
found  your  mother  asleep,  and  yourself  and  your 
twin  brother  looking  the  very  picture  of  health  ! 
Without  disturbing  you,  he  went  forth  to  pursue 
his  labour ;  but  he  had  not  been  gone  above  an 
hour  or  two,  when  a  messenger  from  the  farm 
house  ran  into  the  field,  with  the  information 
that  one  of  his  children  was  dying.  He  has- 
tened home,  found  you  in  strong  convulsions 
frightfully  altered,  and  his  wife  almost  distracted. 
Nance  Maynard  had  been  sitting  up  with  your 
mother  during  the  night,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  poisoned  you.  Jealousy  was  the 
imputed  cause.  For  many  days  you  lingered 
between  life  and  death;  at  length  by  unwearied 
care  you  recovered.  From  that  day  Nance 
never  visited  Ashmayne,  and  when  you  were 
christened  she  left  the  country.  That  is  twenty 
four  years  ago.  Where  ever  has  she  been?  we 
have  never  heard  a  word  of  her  since.  What 
does  she  say?" 

George  Leedon. — "The  letter  is  dated  from 
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:^   7      - ^  5       ^     f5:r::is  of  sedng  me, 
win  soon  Tisit  En^iuid  for  tbmt  purpose; 
enquires  oMist  Idndlj  afto'  joorself  and  tiie 
and  also  abooft  mj    Ladj  Winbj,    Sir 
Ge»«e,  aad  didr  son  and  henr." 

Famies. — -  Wrtte  and  tsdl  ber  liiat  we  shall 
be  happy  ::  5^  _:  -  erliaps  skut  maj  raidicate 
hr       :  :  "ze  iapnted  to  ber; 

H   -           -  '-'iTe  newest 

n  ghtfblty, 

^  I  have  heard 

t :  T         :  -  1^        :  '   k    :  w  aboat  the 


yomalll^  :   r^ 

let  «s  go  in  to  dinner.  We   ^                e  dame 

laball  1-^       ^  iieaL   with  those 

aUJjIwiit  r^jllioiigbtB. 

Mj  appe  — ;    faToritse  dish 
Hbeno— 
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Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  en- 
trance bell  rang,  and  Sam  entered. 

Sam. — "  A  carriage  an'  pair's  drove  up  to  the 
gate,  with  the  Bight  Honourable — '' 

That  announcement  was  like  fire  to  the  powder 
with  which  the  farmer  had  been  priming  himself 
for  the  last  two  hours.  He  stamped,  grew  red 
in  the  face,  and  shouted  at  tlie  top  of  his  lusty 
Toice: 

"I'm  not  at  home,  hang  the  Right  Honour- 
able. Cut  the  bell  wire,  break  the  knocker,  bolt 
the  doors,  and  guard  the  entrance.  Fm  not  at 
home,  111  never  be  at  home  any  more.  Say  I'm 
out — gone — ^gone — to  the  devil!" 

A  LI  the  excited  farmer  rushed  out  of  the  room 
followed  bj  Squire  Leedon,  and  the  wonleriag 
S-am. 
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PART  XVII. 


WHITBELL — STINTON   HALL. 

The  clock  at  Stinton  Hall  struck  the  hour  of 
four  as  Sir  George  Winby  passed  from  the  house 
on  to  the  lawn.  The  time  for  the  appointed 
interview  between  himself  and  his  old  rival  was 
past,  and  Mr.  Leedon  had  not  arrived.  Sir 
George  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  kept 
waiting,  and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  with  an 
angry  expression  of  countenance,  he  muttered 
almost  inaudibly : — "  He  has  crossed  my  path 
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again!  Why  does  my  blood  recede  and  swell 
my  heart  well  nigh  to  bursting  when  my  gaze 
falls  upon  him?  Why  does  my  hand  rise  in- 
stinctively to  grasp  him  by  the  throat  and  hurl 
him  to  the  earth,  whene'er  our  paths  meet?  It 
cannot  be,  that  in  boyhood  he  rivalled  me  in 
every  sport;  that  in  youth  he  detected  and 
thwarted  me  in  every  desire  for  mischief?  No, 
such  thoughts  have  died  away  long  since.  Man- 
hood knows  no  such  folly.  'Tis  an  undefined 
feeling  of  intense  hatred  in  my  heart,  in  my 
blood,  that  makes  me  abhor  and  loathe  him.  I 
must  sweep  him  from  my  path !" 

His  pace  became  hurried,  and  a  fierce  expres- 
sion glowed  in  his  black  sparkling  eyes  as  he 
continued : — "  The  clown  loves  Helen  Doveton. 

She  is  beautiful  and  wealthy.    Ha! Could 

I  but  gain  her  love  ;  could  I  but  win,  and  wear 
her,  without  the  mockery  of  a  mitred  blessing, 
or  the  tell-tale  registry  of  a  gown-clad  church- 
man, it  would  wring  the  plebeian  heart  of  him, 
my  soul's  enemy  !    Wealth,  beauty,  and  revenge ! 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'Tis  a  noble  stake,   and  worthy   of  a  fearless 
venture/' 

So  he  continued  his  rapid  walk,  forming  evil 
designs,  flattering  his  own  power,  and  forgetting 
the  power  of  others ;  planting  thorns  in  his  way ; 
sowing  the  seeds  which  bear  poison  plants,  to 
destroy  the  atmosphere,  and  blight  the  pros- 
pects of  the  sower.  Time  and  experience  had 
neither  softened  the  hard  passions,  nor  sweetened 
the  bitterness  in  the  nature  of  Sir  George 
Winby. 

Lady  Winby  joined  him  upon  the  lawn. 

Since  his  return  on  the  previous  evening,  she 
had  discovered  in  him  signs  of  the  old  spirit  of 
self-will;  she  quickly  observed  that  any  trifling 
concessions  made  to  her  wishes  during  that  short 
period  were  prompted  more  by  an  outward  sense 
of  duty  than  of  affection ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
own  feelings  of  lofty  independence,  she  was 
forced  to  be  careful  how  she  handled  his  wild, 
wilful  temper.  One  or  the  other  must  conquer, 
she  was  certain  of  that,  and  felt  doubtful  as  to 
the  issue. 
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^'  My  dear  George,"  she  began,  "  if  you  trace 
our  descent  from  the  old  barons,  before  the  con- 
quest, you  will  find  that  none  of  our  race  have 
ever  mated  with  any  but  of  noble  birth." 

Sir  George  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and 
turning  suddenly  and  full  upon  her,  said 
angrily : 

"  Why  do  you  remind  me  of  it,  madam.  The 
pure  stream  flowing  in  our  veins  shall  be  neither 
sullied  nor  turned  from  its  course  by  marriage 
act  of  mine.  I  wed  none  hut  her,  the  data  of 
whose  pedigree  is  ancient  as  our  own." 

Lady  Winby. — "Nay,  George;  the  spirit  of 
your  resolve  is  unwise.  In  the  feudal  ages, 
such  was  deemed  noble;  in  the  present  age, 
'tis  folly.  This  straining  at  the  pomp  of 
nobility,  without  wealth,  is  imbecility.  Many 
of  our  order  have  been  forced  to  stoop  from  their 
proud  stations  to  mate  with  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  commoners  You,  too,  muststoop,  or  our 
name,  hitherto  so  high  and  proud  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  must  pass  away.  Your  sire's 
thoughtlessness,  and  your  extravagance,  have 
M  2 
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sapped  the  foundation  of  our  house,  until  there 
are  but  two  paths  open  to  you — Helen  Doveton, 
the  banker's  heiress,  and  wealth ;  or,  retirement 
and  obscurity/* 

Sir  George  blazed  out: 

*' Wed  Helen  Doveton?  Hear  me,  madam: 
I  would  sooner  die  a  chained  slave  than  wed  the 
daughter  of  that  purse-proud  clown  and  his  low- 
bred dame.  I  reject  the  plebeian  alliance.  I 
have  formed  a  scheme  of  aggrandisement  more 
suitable  to  myself.  If  I  succeed,  your  wishes 
relative  to  our  house  shall  be  gratified.  If  I 
fail—" 

Lady  Winby. — "But  why  fail,  proud  boy. 
You  must  break  the  stubborn  pride  that  forms 
a  barrier  between  yourself  and  Helen  Doveton. 
What  is  her  father's  rudeness  or  her  mother's 
simplicity,  weighed  with  the  restoration  of  a 
noble  house.  Sir  George  Winby  must  consider 
his  family  honour  before  his  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion. When  you  have  studied  my  wishes  I  will 
see  you ;  'till  then,  disturb  me  not." 

With  a  glance  as  haughty  as  his  own,  and 
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with  a  bearing  as  haughty  as  her  glance,  Lady 
Winby  withdrew  to  the  mansion. 

Sir  George  WiNBr. — "  So !  my  good  lady 
mother  also,  would  thwart  me.  Her  rule  is 
oppressive;  I  must  break  it.  Everything  here 
is  antagonistic.     We  shall  see !" 


IT. 


Squire  Leedon  entered  the  lawn,  and  strode 
over  to  the  spot  were  Sir  George  Winby  was 
standing.  The  knight  stared  at  him  angrily, 
but  he  might  as  well  have  smiled,  for  all  that 
George  Leedon  cared  about  him. 

George  Leedon. — "It  is  four  o'clock.  I 
stand  here  by  appointment.  Your  wishes,  what 
are  they?     I  have  little  time  to  waste/' 

He  stood  with  folded  arms,  and  faced  the 
baronet  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

Sir  George  bit  his  lips ; 
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"  My  -wishes  are  simply  expressed — you  must 
leave  Wliitbell." 

George  Leedon. — "  Your  absence  has  not 
enlarged  your  knowledge  of  English  law,  sir; 
the  notion  and  the  command  are  alike  rather 
foreign.  Leave  Whitbell?  In  truth  your  de- 
sires are  moderate.  George  Winby,  what  if  I 
disobey  your  mighty  bidding?'* 

Sir  George  Winby. — "  George  Winby ! — you 
are  insolent.  Know,  sir,  that  if  you  dare  to 
disobey  my  mighty  bidding,  as  you  scornfully 
term  it,  I  will  have  you  scourged  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  manor  land.  And  in  future 
remember  that  I  am  Sir  George  Winby,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Whitbell." 

George  Leedon  answered,  with  provoking 
coolness : 

*'  Indeed !  So,  to  please  the  dainty  whim  of 
one  Sir  George  Winby,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Whitbell,  I  must  depart  from  the  land  that  gave 
me  birth,  and  sever  the  sacred  ties  which  bind 
me  to  it.     Know  you,  sir,  I  leave  Whitbell  when 
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I  please,  at  the  time  and  season  best  suited  to 
my  humour.  I  owe  you  no  fealty.  The  house 
I  live  in,  and  the  land  I  farm,  belong  to  us  by 
right   of   purchase.     I    stand   here,  upon   this 

lawn,  YOUR  EQUAL." 

Sir  George  Winby  stared  at  him,  as  if  the 
speaker  was  mad,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  his  equal  on  earth,  and  with  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  with  passion,  said : 

"My  equal ?^ 

George  Leedon. — "  Aye,  sir,  your  equal.  I 
have  wealth  sufficient  for  my  wants;  you  have 
no  more.  In  health,  in  strength,  in  manhood, 
and  integrity,  your  equal.  What  is  your  title 
to  me?  I  acknowledge  no  superiority  but  my 
sovereign  and  the  law.  As  a  gentleman,  and 
your  equal,  I  alike  defy  your  hatred  and  your 
power.  You  have  given  me  timely  notice  of 
your  malice ;  beware !  for  if  you  attempt  to  cross 
the  path  of  me  or  mine,  to  work  us  evil,  I  will 
whip  you,  as  I  would  a  sulky  hound !" 

Lady  Winby,  who  had  been  disturbed  from 
her  meditations  upon  the  difficulties  of  domestic 
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government  by  the  sound  of  angry  voices  upon 
the  lawn,  went  forth,  and  arrived  at  the  scene 
just  as  George  Leedon  uttered  the  threat. 

Lady  Winby.— ''How  now.  Master  Leedon? 
You  must  not  address  Sir  George  Winby 
thus." 

George  Leedon  (bowing).— "Lady  of  Whit- 
bell,  I  neither  take  threat  nor  insult  from  any 
man.  Is  he  nobler  of  heart,  or  manlier  of  form, 
than  I  am?  If  your  son  forgets  the  respect  due 
to  a  gentleman,  he  must  be  taught  it." 

Lady  Winby  turned  to  Sir  George,  and,  with 
a  deprecatory  glance,  said: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

Sir  George  Winby  raised  himself  up,  and 
said,  rudely : 

"Madam,  this  quarrel  is  mine;  I  wish  not 
your  interference.  You  will  better  please  me  by 
retiring." 

Lady  Winby. — "  I  will  not  retire.  You 
forget  the  respect  due  to  your  mother.  (She 
turned  to  Squire  Leedon): — As  this  unruly  boy 
will  not  explain,  perhaps  you,  sir,  will  enlighten 
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me  upon  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  brawl  be- 
neath a  lady's  window?'^ 

George  Leedon. — "  Pardon  me,  madam ;  the 
explanation  will  come  with  better  grace  from 
your  son.  For  my  share  in  the  cause  of  your 
ladyship's  annoyance,  I  beseech  your  pardon, 
and  will  retire."  And  then,  standing  proudly 
up,  he  threw  a  glance  of  scorn  upon  Sir  George 
Winby,  and  said :  "  1  reside  at  Ashmayne,  sir." 
Bowing  again  to  Lady  Winby,  he  turned,  and 
walked  leisurely  away. 

Lady    Winby "  What  means   this    strange 

behaviour,  George.  Have  we  not  troubles 
enough  crowding  upon  us,  without  your  seeking 
to  augment  them.  In  what  has  Master  Leedon 
offended  that  you  must  disturb  my  peace  with 
your  quarrelling?" 

Sir  George  Winby. — "I  am  of  age,  madam, 
and  desire  not  your  questioning.  I  will  not 
brook  the  yoke  of  woman's  thrall.  In  future, 
madam,  see  to  the  household  business  and  mind 
your  own,  I  am  no  fool,  nor  do  I  require  the 
aid  of  woman's  judgment  to  raise  my  fallen  for- 
M  5 
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tunes.  I  am  going  to  London,  when  I  return  do 
not  forget,  madam,  that  I — am  master  of  Whit- 
bell.'' 

The  proud  man  bounded  over  the  fence  of  the 
lawn,  and  strode  angrily  away  towards  the 
stables. 

Lady  Winby. — "  Stay,  sir !  I  command  you. 
Gone !  The  ingrate !  Gone,  spurning  my  aid 
and  scorning  my  judgment.  Slighted  by  my 
own  son.  I  will  teach  the  proud  boy  that  he 
is  not  my  master;  that  she,  who  ruled  his  sire 
will  not  be  governed  by  her  son." 
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PART  XVIIL 


KROOM  RIVER. 


After  his  escape  from  the  Avenger,  Dumbhun, 
wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  waited  and  watched  in 
the  skirt  of  the  wood,  until  the  light  of  day 
began  to  make  things  visible.  He  then  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  river,  guided  by  the  wash 
of  the  water  not  yet  quite  calmed  down  from 
the  wind  storm  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  It's  the  Kroom,  by  all  that's  elevating !"  he 
whispered  to   himself,  when  he  gained  the  bank 
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and  stood  by  the  river  side.  ''  What  brings  the 
pirates  here  I  wonder?  There's  Clearance  Pas- 
sage !  Well,  I'm  in  kick  this  time  anyhow.  It's 
a  swim  of  course;  no  matter,  I  can't  be  much 
wetter  anyhow,  and  Scowl  and  Growl  'ill  give  me 
a  change  o'  rig  I'm  sure  for  old  acquaintance 
sake.     So  here  goes." 

He  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across, 
making  for  the  well  known  entrance  to  the  slave 
market.  When  he  reached  the  opposite  bank, 
he  dived  into  the  passage  and  ran  across  the 
clearance.  Marks  of  many  footprints,  visible 
on  the  soft  soil,  met  his  glance  as  he  proceeded, 
and  the  further  he  advanced  the  more  he  became 
assured  that  the  grand  sale  was  over.  Pieces  of 
cigars  lay  about  in  all  directions,  the  grass  was 
trodden  down,  and  the  auction  room  shewed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  recent  occupation.  He  went 
to  the  dwelling  house  of  Messrs.  Growl  and  Scowl; 
everything  was  very  still;  he  mounted  the  stairs 
and  entered  the  dining  room,  fragments  of  dinner 
and  dessert  were  lying  about  the  table  and  side 
boards. 
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*' Just  one  day  behind  the  fair,"  he  observed, 
"  but  not  quite  too  late.  I'm  in  luck's  way  this 
morning,  so  here  goes  again ;"  saying  this  he  sat 
down  and  ate  almost  to  repletion.  The  only 
drawback  to  his  comfort  then,  was  the  total  ab- 
sence of  his  favorite  Jamaica.  "  Well,  never 
mind,  Dumbhun,"  he  said,  rising  up,  "  you  must 
tell  the  governors  you're  thirsty." 

On  his  way  up  stairs  he  peeped  into  the  dress- 
ing rooms;  everything  was  in  disorder,  he 
couldn't  understand  it. 

"  The  pirates  must  have  been  here  last  night, 
that's  it;  I've  hit  it  to  a  furl  this  time."  Leav- 
ing the  dressing  rooms,  he  stepped  cautiously 
into  the  bed  room,  the  door  of  which  was  ajar. 
The  beds  had  not  been  touched,  everything 
was  in  its  proper  place.  The  two  small  beds 
were  about  a  yard  apart,  and  between  them,  at 
the  bead,  was  the  merchants'  strong  box,  bound 
with  iron  bands,  and  fastened  inside  and  out 
with  bolts  and  padlocks. 

"  Can't  make  it  out  yet,"  said  Dumbhun. 
"  Now  then  to  rouse  old  Foxey,  the  butler." 
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The  house  of  the  overseer  was  closed  up, 
Dumbhun  knocked  several  times  without  attract- 
ing notice,  and  then,  without  further  considera- 
tion, broke  the  door  open  and  entered.  Old 
Foxej  was  fast  asleep ;  Dumbhun  roused  him  up. 

"  Tes,  sir — directly,  sir — all  right,  sir. 
Where?  What  time  is  it?  Ah  !  Mr.  Dumbhun, 
is  it  you,  sir?  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  it 
was  early ;"  and  then  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  past  night  returned,  he 
said  eagerly,  "  Have  you  found  them,  sir?" 

"  Lost — stolen— or  strayed,"  thought  Dumb- 
hun, but  he  answered,  ''  Of  course  I  have,  how 
the  devil  did  you  manage  to  let  them  be  taken?" 

"  We  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  it 
was  all  over,  it  was  done  so  quietly.  They  were 
not  missed  until  you  all  came  to  dinner,  at  eight 
o'clock.     Where  are  they,  sir?" 

"  They're  on  board  the  pirate  ship  in  Long 
Creek.  I  had  a  hard  matter  to  find  'em,  but 
fortunately  the  storm  made  a  thunderin'  row, 
and  favoured  me  excellent,  although  I  didn't 
spend  more   than   a   couple   of    minutes   with 
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them.  How^  many  men  have  you  in  the 
clearance?" 

"  Ten  beside  myself,  sir." 

"Go  and  rouse  them  up;  we  must  remove 
the  boxes  and  valuables  to  the  wood,  and  hide 
ourselves  until  those  thieves  are  clean  gone 
away.  While  you  do  that,  I'll  change  these 
wet  clothes." 

The  butler  left  the  house  to  rouse  the  men, 
and  Dumbhun,  before  he  changed  his  clothes, 
went  to  the  strong  box,  and  after  a  little  impa- 
tient searching  amongst  the  great  bunch  of 
keys,  succeeded  in  opening  it.  One  moment 
suflGiced  to  shew  him  that  it  was  nearly  filled 
with  piles  of  gold  and  bank  notes.  The  box 
was  closed  and  locked  securely,  and  Dumbhun, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  the  keys  in  his  posses- 
sion, proceeded  to  improve  his  comfort  and  his 
appearance  in  the  merchant's  dressing  room. 

11. 

A  WATCH  was  set  at  the  river  entrance  to  Clear- 
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ance  Passage,  while  the  strong  box  with  diffi- 
culty was  taken  down-stairs,  and  with  the  aid 
of  levers  hoisted  upon  a  truck,  and  carried  into 
the  wood,  where  Dumbhun,  with  a  thick  chain 
and  padlock,  secured  it  to  a  large  tree.  The 
other  boxes  were  then  removed,  and  the  beds, 
bedding,  and  wearing  apparel;  the  whole  of  the 
provisions  and  live  stock,  cooking  utensils,  and 
everything  that  was  considered  necessary  was 
carried  in  haste  to  the  rendezvous;  and  Dumb- 
hun proceeded  to  remove  the  trail  made  from 
the  house  to  the  wood  by  the  removal  of  the 
furniture.  He  closed,  bolted,  and  nailed  up  the 
back  door  of  the  dwelling,  through  which  the 
things  had  been  carried ;  he  then  scattered  hay, 
straw,  feathers,  torn  papers,  and  rubbish  along 
the  clearance,  from  the  house  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  as  if  the  goods  from  the  building  had 
been  removed  that  way.  The  proper  trail  was 
then  carefully  swept,  and  the  entrance  to  their 
retreat  skilfully  concealed.  The  men  were  then 
placed  at  various  points  to  watch,  and  bring  in- 
telligence of   the   movements   of    the    pirates, 
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which  Dumbhun  fully  believed  the  crew  of  the 
Avenger  to  be,  and  they  had  only  reached  their 
hiding  place  a  few  minutes,  when  word  was 
brought  in  that  the  vessel  was  leaving  the 
creek,  and  every  sentinel,  as  the  Avenger  passed 
him,  returned  to  the  rendezvous  with  informa- 
tion. 

"  She  is  drawing  close,"  one  man  run  in  and 
said;  and  as  the  suspense  became  painful, 
Dumbhun  mounted  the  highest  tree  in  the  vici- 
nity to  join  in  the  look-out,  and  old  Foxey,  who 
had  been  a  sailor  in  his  day,  fearing  to  remain 
alone  below,  climbed  up  after  him. 

"  She's  nearly  opposite  the  passage.  Now 
she's  going  to  cast  anchor !" 

''  Wrong,  Foxey.     See!  she  has  gone  past!" 

"Wait,  Mr.  Dumbhun;  she  wants  to  come 
cunning  over  us.  You  will  soon  see  her  turn 
back.  Eh !  no !  she  keeps  on.  Down  goes  a 
sail.  Look !  I  do  believe  she's  going  away  al- 
together !'^ 

Dumbhun  and  Foxey  descended  from  the 
tree. 
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Messenger  after  messenger  came  back  to  say 
that  the  pirates  were  leaving  the  river,  and  the 
fifth  and  last  brought  in  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  vessel  had  sailed  right  into  the  broad 
Atlantic. 

Not,  however,  until  the  Avenger  was  out  of 
sight  were  the  boxes  and  stores  brought  back 
to  the  clearance,  and  returned  to  their  usual 
places. 

When  all  doubts  relative  to  the  Avenger  were 
set  at  rest,  the  houses  and  slave  market  were 
cleaned  for  future  use.  Everything  about  the 
clearance  was  put  in  order,  arid  Dumbhun,  with- 
out any  twinges  of  conscience,  suddenly  found 
himself  rich  even  beyond  his  imagination  of 
riches,  and  ever  during  the  brief  period  that  he 
held  possession  of  that  strong  box,  he  averred 
that  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  was  most  unjustly 
treated  by  seamen  generally,  and  that,  instead 
of  its  being  the  least  lucky  of  all  days  for  put- 
ting out  to  sea,  he  had  solid  proofs  that  it  was 
the  luckiest. 

So  Dumbhun  settled  down  into  a  man  mev' 
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chanty  buying  slaves  by  thousands,  and  selling 
them  by  hundreds,  and  by  the  advice  of  Foxey 
he  gave  glorious  spreads.  The  traders  were 
captivated  with  his  generosity.  One  after 
another  was  added  to  his  well-filled  list  of  cus- 
tomers, until  Ginger  Wig  and  Stoney,  attracted 
by  the  reports  of  his  wealth  and  liberality,  took 
the  "Eeptile"  to  Kroom,  and  gave  their  custom 
to  their  old  shipmate. 


III. 


By  the  first  three  quarterly  sales  Dumbhun  rea- 
lised five  thousand  pounds.  It  was  like  a  dream 
to  him;  he  stood  taller—or  thought  so,  and  put 
on  a  patronising  look,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  not 
another  wish  on  earth ;  he  got  gloriously  drunk 
every  night,  and  boasted  every  morning  that  he 
was  at  "  the  top "  of  his  ambition ;  he  wanted 
nothing — nothing.  But  one  morning,  when  the 
Reptile  was  about  to  sail,  he  thought  that  he 
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loxiT. —  'Which  master?  I   hare  so  manv 
^at  I  scarcdr  know  thdr  names." 

Letiq.. — ••  Mr.  Dambhnn." 

Four. — ••  He  em1)arked  last  night  in  •  The 
Septik^'  for  Jamaica." 

LEfEL. — "  How  many  men  ar^  there  in  the 
Oeannoer 

FoXET. — ^**  Yrwe  wiA  me,  sir/' 

Letel. — ••  Where  is  yonr  ooontrj  T* 

FouiT. — "  Anvwhere,  eTerj where.  I  claim 
n:  r  articular  ci^." 

Letel. — "  Collect  TOUT  men  together,  you  must 
leave  this  place." 

FoiET. — "  Ma  J  we  take  our  things?" 

Letel. — "ETerTthing  except  furniture.  They 
will  find  yon  bedding  on  board  tiie  ATengs*." 

FoxET. — ^'^ The  Avenger!  Thafs  the  schooner 
Mr.  Bombhnn's  going  to  buy — borrow — or  steal. 
The  T€TT  craft  he's  gone  to  look  for." 

Letil. — ''  He  will  find  it  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pects.    Make  haste!" 

The  fiNir  n^roes  and  the  butler,  with  what 
little  property  Hiey  poBsessed,   were  taken   on 
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board  the  schooner ;  and  arrangements  were  then 
made  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  settlement 
bv  burning.  The  anchor  was  weighed,  and  every 
one  except  Level  Reach  went  on  board.  With 
his  own  hands  then,  he  set  fire  to  the  huts  and 
sheds  in  the  back  ground,  to  the  overseer's  house, 
the  slave  krall  or  market  plac«,  the  large  dwell- 
ing of  the  merchants,  and  lastly  to  the  wood  on 
either  side  of  Clearance  Passage.  When  the 
task  was  carefully  performed  he  stepped  into  the 
boat,  went  on  board,  and  the  Avenger  again 
sr.ilrl  :rom  Kroom  River  into  the  Atlantic. 


lY. 


The  houses  of  the  settlements,  built  of  wood,  and 
dried  by  jears  of  exposure  to  a  burning  sun, 
were  soon  in  full  blaze.  The  fire  darted  up,  and 
over,  feeling,  grasping,  and  consuming  all ;  every- 
thing within  the  Clearance,  that  was  there  to 
feed  the  flames.      Off  then  it  darted  into  the 
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forest  wood,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  hissing 
and  devouring,  darting  out  its  million  tongues 
of  flame,  and  snorting  forth  clouds  of  lurid 
smoke;  still  seeking  with  insatiable  hunger  for 
more  food — more — and  yet  more ! 

The  atmosphere  became  thick,  and  hot,  and 
red,  in  the  fierce  gleam  of  the  spreading  flames, 
and  huge  masses  ofsmoke  gathered  above  Kroom 
river.  And  yet  higher  and  wider  the  fire  shot 
up  and  out,  moving  as  a  living  thing,  wild,  un- 
conquerable !  It  wound  itself  round  choice  food, 
tall  vines,  young  leaves,  and  the  dried  bark  of 
ages,  and  yet  fed  on — feasting  as  fire  alone  can 
feast.  Old  giant  trees  writhed  in  the  grasp  of 
the  fierce  enemy.  Young  trees  curled  up  and 
were  consumed,  and  even  yet  the  flame  sped  on- 
ward, fire  giving  birth  to  fire,  clutching,  clinging 
to,  and  devouring  all  that  is  fire  food ;  and  burn- 
ing, blasting,  and  devouring  everything  it  passed 
which  it  could  not  consume — until  it  reached 
the  cliffs,  beneath  which  rolled  a  mighty  ocean, 
and  ceased  onlv  then  for  want  of  food — more 
food. 
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The  slave  traders  in  the  harbour,  up  anchor 
— made  sail,  and  fled  away,  for  the  wind  blow- 
ing off  shore,  brought  them  nothing  but  hot 
ashes,  bitter  dust  and  choking  vapours. 

On  the  heights  above  the  sea,  black  limbless 
trunks  of  trees  in  stark  nakedness  stood  up  erect, 
in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  grim,  silent, 
ghastly  !  And  where  the  rich  green  forest  once 
shone  brightly  in  the  light  of  day,  when  sun  rays 
sparkled  on  its  dancing  leaves,  all  was  desola- 
tion. The  coast  land  was  shorn  of  its  beauty  ! 
The  charm  was  gone;  but  with  it  also  departed 
the  curse,  which  brought  the  punishment.  The 
slave  market  was  destroyed;  and  the  sliive 
traders  who  witnessed  the  fire  that  morning  at 
Kroom  river,  went  there  no  more ! 


V. 
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"  The  Eeptile"  was  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  the  attention  of 
her  crew  was  attracted  bj  flames  rising  up  in  the 
direction  of  Kroom  river. 

The  masters  of  ''  The  Reptile,"  Ginger  Wig 
and  Stoney,  with  Dumbhun,  who  had  lured  them 
from  their  temperate  habits,  were  seated  in  the 
cuddy  discussing  hot  rum  and  cigars,  when  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given.  Starting  up  they  ad- 
journed to  the  poop,  and  Dumbhun  with  a  fierce 
oath,  swore  that  Foxey  had  fired  the  station,  and 
wished  that  he  might  be  caught  iu  his  own  trap. 
'^  It's  lucky  I've  got  the  strong  box  in  my  pos- 
session," said  he,  ''*  there  isn't  much  left  for 
Foxey  to  devour,  that's  one  consolation.  It's  no 
use  going  back,  for  nothing  short  of  the  Atlan- 
tic could  put  that  fire  out,  and  we're  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  raise  that  nohow." 

Stonky. — "  Good  job  it  didn't  happen  three 
days  ago,  Dumbhun." 

Dumbhun. — ''  There*d  a  bin  a  scrimmidge 
among  the  darkies  if  it  had,  Stoney ;  and  if  we'd 
a  waited   till   to-morrow,    as   you   proposed,  I 
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shouldn't  have  had  the  pleasure  of  proving  that 
Friday's  the  best  day  to  sail  upon ;  I  should  a' 
bin  roasted  with  the  snakes  if  I'd  a'  stopped  there 
a  day  longer." 

Stoney. — "  How  fiercely  it  rages!" 

Ginger. — "It  won't  leave  a  living  thing  in  the 
market." 

Stoney. — "  What  the  fire  don't  kill  the  smoke 
will ;  there's  a  tidy  span  of  cloud  gathering  above 
it." 

Ginger — "  I  should  think  it's  rather  warm  in 
the  roadstead  there." 

DuMBHUN. — "  You're  right.  Look !  our  mates 
are  spreading  their  wings,  they're  more  afraid  of 
fire  than  they  are  of  sailing  on  a  Friday.  They'll 
reckon  upon  a  smart  amount  of  trouble  through 
this  day's  business." 

Stoney. — "Don't  you  feel  riled  about  it, 
Dumbhun?" 

Ddmbhun. — "Well,  I've  just  been  considering 
about  it,  and  I  think  it's  better  for  me  if  I  could 
see  it.  I  didn't  half  like  the  spare  hours  there, 
too  much  time  for  thinking.     Ugly  sights  of  the 
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past  used  to  rise  up,  and  they  wern't  over  jolly, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  when  rum  couldn't  keep 
the  devils  down.  There's  many  things 
I've  done  in  my  day  I  don't  care  to  recollect; 
things  as  1  wouldn't  like  to  do  again,  and  the 
memory  of  them  ain't  pleasant.  No!  I've  got 
enough  to  retire  upon,  in  some  livelier  place  than 
Kroom  station,  so  after  all  I  think  it  doesn't 
matter.  The  fire's  made  the  Atlantic  rather 
lively,  we  shall  have  lots  of  company.  How 
many  of  our  mates  are  going  to  Jamaica, 
Stoney?" 

Stoney.— '' Five  or  six  I  think.  Most  of 
them  head  on  with  us,  for  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies." 

DuMBHUN. — "Hilloa!  Who  the  devil's  this? 
She's  rushing  down  towards  us  like  a  mad 
whale."    . 

Stoney. — "  One  of  our  mates,  hurrying  up  to 
bring  Dumbhun  information  of  his  loss." 

Ginger. — "  As  if  that  monster  cloud  wasn't 
information  enough,  I  suppose." 

Dumbhun. — "Are  you  sure  she's  a  slaver?" 
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Stoney. — "  Oh  yes,  she's  a  slaver." 
Ginger.—*'  No  doubt  of  it.  Can't  be  anything 

else." 

DuMBHUN  (after  looking  carefully  through  his 

telescope) — *' Then  I  think  you're  both  wrong; 

she's  a  pirate !" 

Ginger  and  Stoney  together. — '*  A  Pirate  ?'' 
DuMBHUN.— "  Nothing    more,    nothing    less. 

What  do  you  make  of  her  figure  head?" 
Ginger.— "I  think  it's  a  woman." 
Stoney.—''  A  woman  it  is." 
Ginger. — ''With  wings,  I  do  believe." 
Stoney "  Wings  she  has— don't  like  the  look 

of  her,  she  sails  too  fast  for  a  slaver." 

DuMBHUN "You're   right,   she   has   wings; 

and  Fni  sick  if  I  don't  believe  they're  helping  her 

along,  for   she  flies   swifter    than  '  The  Keptile' 

can   glide.     Better    clap  on   all  sail    and   urge 

the  old  sarpent  on  a  bit." 

Every  stitch   of  canvass  that  the  wind  could 

play  upon,  was  spread  over  the  slaver,  and  her 

speed  was  considerably  accelerated.      Still  the 

stranger  gained  upon  her. 
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DuMBHUN. — "  Is  the  old  sarpent  venomous,  in 
case  that  woman  should  take  the  liberty  of  over- 
hauling us?'' 

Stoney.— "  She's  half  a  dozen  iron  fangs  as 
bite's  dead  poisonous.  We'll  just  feed  'em  a 
bit,  and  strengthen  the  lungs  of  the  varmint,  in 
case  she  should  want  to  hollo  rather  loudly." 

DuMBHUN. — "  How  many  hands  do  you 
muster  ?" 

GiKGER.— "  Twenty-five." 

DuMBHUN.— "  Is— that— all?" 

Ginger.-^'  That's  all— why?" 

DuMBHUN. — "  Because  that  savage  looking 
crittur  astarn  carries  twenty  as  bright 
brass  barkers  as  you  could  possibly  wish  to 
handle  in  a  case  like  this.  I  don't  know  her 
muster,  but  I  believe  they're  strong,  I  don't 
understand  why  she  rigs  schooner  fashion,  when 
she's  big  enough  for  a  barque.  'T  all  events, 
she  sails  low  down,  and  there  ain't  much  in  the 
sailing  way  as  '11  touch  her,  I  reckon.  That's 
'  The  Avenger,'  the  craft  I  was  going  to  look 
for.     I  owe  her  a  grudge,  and  she  owes  me  one. 
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SO  I  fancy  there'll  not  be  any  chance  for  me  if 
they  nab  us.     Will  you  fight?" 

Ginger  Wig  looked  at  Stoney,  and  Stoney 
looked  at  Dumbhun.  They  were  all  three  pale, 
and  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

Ginger  Wig.—*'  If  we  don't  fight,  we  may 
chance  to  escape,  as  you  did." 

Stoney.  -"True,  mate;  but  if  we  fight,  and 
lose,  they'll  hang  us  like  dogs." 

Dumbhun.— "  Release  the  slaves,  and  fight. 
Tell  them  all  manner  of  horribles  about  the 
pirates ;  say  they'll  be  burnt  and  boiled  alive ; 
say  they'll  have  to  walk  the  plank;  say  they'll 
batten  them  down,  and  fire  the  ship;  tell  'em 
anything,  in  fact,  as  threatens  life.  The  darkies 
don't  like  dying." 

Ginger  Wig.—"  Capital  idea.  Stoney,  we'll 
work  on  it." 

Stoney.—"  And  when  the  fight's  over,  how'll 
you  put  them  in  limbo  again?" 

Dumbhun.—"  The  schooner's  rattlin'  down 
speedy.  Better  settle  one  danger  first,  and  see 
to  the  other  arterwards." 
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Ginger ''  Right.       We'll    load    the    fangs, 

loosen  the  slaves,  prime  'em  with  fear,  down 
sails,  face  her  like  a  boa  constrictor,  and  let 
the  old  sarpent  defend  herself." 

So  it  was  agreed. 

The  slaves,  two  hundred  and  ten  in  number, 
were  released,  with  frightful  stories  of  the 
pirate  vessel  astern,  to  urge  them  to  resistance. 
Stories  of  torture,  wild  and  improbable,  but  the 
benighted  slaves  believed  them;  and  the  tales 
goaded  them  on,  creating  feelings  of  fear  and 
desperation. 

The  six  guns  were  loaded,  small  arms  were 
issued  to  the  crew,  and  the  knives  of  the  white 
sailors,  and  the  marling  spikes,  and  belaying 
pins,  and  every  available  weapon  of  attack,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  liberated  slaves. 


YL 


Long  before  "  The  Avenger"  had  entered  within 
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range  of  the  slaver,  Level  Reach  had  read  the 
name  upon  her  stern  He  knew  that  the  three 
men  he  sought  were  in  that  craft:  he  had 
been  two  years  seeking  them,  and  at  last 
they  were  before  him.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
he  was  rather  more  excited  than  usual.  He 
watched  the  preparations  for  defence  on  board 
*'  The  Keptile;"  he  saw  the  slaves  pour  up  the 
hatchways  fore  and  aft,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
they  were  being  tutored  to  take  a  part  in  the 
coming  strife.  The  Avenger  stood  gazing  upon 
them  with  folded  arms,  and  as  he  continued  to 
gaze,  a  sudden  smile  lit  up  his  eyes  and  face. 
He  called  Wimba  to  him. 

WiMBA. — ''  Wimba  is  here." 

Level. — "  The  white  slaver  has  a  cunning 
heart.  In  yon  ship  men  of  your  cities,  slaves, 
whom  we  fight  to  liberate,  are  armed  to  strive 
against  us.  If  we  fire,  many  of  them  will  die. 
I  do  battle  with  the  oppressors,  not  with  the 
oppressed." 

As  he  spoke,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  slaver, 
then  about  a  mile  and  a  half  a-head,  the  sails 
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were  gathered  up  and  furled,  and  ''  The  Eeptile" 
lay  awaiting  "  The  Avenger"  under  bare  poles. 

As  Level  Eeach  stood  observing  this  latter 
manoeuvre,  Wimba  spoke : 

"  The  eyes  of  timid  men  are  gathered  together 
on  one  spot,  that  spot  is  where  we  float.  If  my 
chief  will  slacken  the  speed  of  the  good  ship, 
my  countrymen  shall  not  die.  Wimba  will 
swim  away,  round,  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  cun- 
ning men  shall  not  see  him.  He  will  tell  his 
countrymen  of  the  mission  of  the  great  chief, 
and  they  will  do  his  bidding." 

Level  Keach. — "  It  is  good,  Wimba,  and  as 
I  expected.  *  The  Avenger'  shall  alter  her 
course,  and  lure  their  eyes  from  your  path ;  and 
now,  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  slaver.  Three 
white  men  are  standing  together  near  the  stern; 
they  are  the  cunning  men.  I  want  those  three 
men  alive.     Remember,  Wimba — alive !" 

Wimba  bent  himself  down,  and  pressed  the 
hand  of  Level  Reach  upon  his  dark  forehead. 
Standing  erect  then,  straight  as  an  arrow,  he 
turned,  walked  to  the  starboard  quarter,  and, 
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after  looking  round  for  an  instant,  to  see  if  the 
sails  would  hide  the  action  from  the  eyes  on 
board  the  slaver,  he  darted  overboard,  and 
swam  and  dived  away,  until  he  was  lost  sight 
of.  "  The  Avenger"  put  her  helm  a-starboard, 
and  slackened  speed,  firing  a  gun  at  quick  in- 
tervals, to  keep  their  attention  fixed  upon  the 
schooner.  Now  keeping  head  on  towards  the 
slaver;  then  tacking  about  as  if  to  run  away, 
and  all  the  time  creeping  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  a  shot  from  "  The  Reptile,"  plouph- 
ing  up  the  water  across  the  bows  of  the  schooner 
gave  notice  that  they  had  entered  the  range  of 
the  slaver^s  guns. 

Level.—'*  Send  all  the  hands  below,  Maurice, 
and  let  them  remain  down  until  I  require  them. 
A  stray  shot  may  carry  off  a  dozen  of  them. 
We  shall  not  fire  until  we  are  close  in." 

As  Maurice  Royal  was  ordering  the  men 
below,  Level  stood  eagerly  watching  the  actions 
of  the  slaver.  Her  decks  were  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, arid  in  the  mass  of  blacks,  the  white  crew 
were  scarcely  discernible.     As  he  continued  to 
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"  I  will  inform  you  in  your  own  words.  You 
went  to  Texas — kissed  a  wench — fired  a  cottage 
— and  stole— a  man!" 

DuMBHUN.— "  Well !  and  what  has  that  to  do 
with  you?" 

Level  Reach  fixed  his  black  eyes  full  and 
angrily  upon  them  as  he  replied,  in  a  low  clear 
voice : 

"  Listen !  I— am  that  man !"  The  prisoners 
turned  pale  as  death.  "  You  were  never  paid 
for  the  job,  you  were  dissatisfied  on  that  score ; 
but  you  shall  be  paid— in  full— to  the  very  letter 
of  the  deed.  In  Texas,  from  the  charred  roof 
tree  of  the  cottage  you  fired,  and  beneath  which 
you  did  the  cruel  loathsome  murder,  I  will  hang 
you  until  you  are  dead  !  Remember !  your  days 
are  numbered." 

The  low  clear  voice  ceased,  and  the  speaker 
and  his  followers  left  the  cuddy. 

"  Maurice,"  Level'continued,  when  they  stood 
upon  the  quarter  deck,  previous  to  their  separa- 
tion, ''  you  will  promise  me  that  they  shall  not 
escape,  give  them  in  trust  to  no  man,  let  them 
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be  kept  separate,  and  chain  them  if  it  must  be 
so.  Keep  watch  and  ward  over  them  your- 
self. The  truth  of  others  must  be  tested 
before  you  give  them  your  confidence;  and  now 
farewell,  dear  Maurice,  our  task  is  over  if  they 
escape  not,  and  henceforth  our  way  in  life  will 
be  pleasanter.  Good  bye,  old  friend!  Tell 
ray  father  that  I  am  going  to  Candia,  to  bring 
him,  if  possible,  a  daughter  and  a  brother;  and 
yourself,  Maurice,  two  loving  friends.  Fare- 
well !     Wimba,  come  with  me." 

He  turned,  strode  away,  re-entered  the  Aven- 
ger, and  steered  away  for  the  Mediterranean. 
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PART  XIX. 


I. 


LONDON — TEMPLE  HOUSE. 


Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  the  late  banker's  will,  and  Helen  Doveton's 
twenty-first  birthday,  during  which  period  Helen 
had  resided  in  London,  at  the  house  left  her  by 
her  godfather. 

Mr.  Mark  Leedon,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
guardian  and  trustee,  resided  there  also.  It  was 
there  he  received  visitors,  and  it  was  there  that 
Helen,  '*  becoming  known  as  the  rich  heiress," 
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was  sought  for  by  wooers  of  every  rank  and 
grade,  up  to  the  day  of  her  coming  of  age! 

How  ghidly  she  hailed  the  dawning  of  that 
twenty -first  birthday ;  it  was  like  a  release  from 
captivity.  On  that  day  she  was  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  on  that  day  she  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish a  scheme,  which  she  had  been  matur- 
ing ever  since  the  night  of  Mr.  Eobert  Leedon's 
death. 

The  great  bell  of  Saint  Paul's  had  not  long 
boomed  the  hour  of  three  p.m.  on  that  day, 
when  Helen  Doveton  left  Temple  house,  crossed 
Fleet  Street,  proceeded  to  Cliffords'  Inn,  and 
went  to  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Eyder,  solicitor, 
whom  she  had  privately  engaged  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  purpose. 

Mr.  Ryder,  by  appointment,  was  in  waiting  to 
receive  her. 

"  Is  the  deed  ready  for  signature,  my  good 
friend?'*  said  Helen  eagerly. 

"  Quite  ready.  Miss  Doveton,"  /eplied  Mr. 
Eyder;  *' your  signature  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  completion." 
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The  deed  was  signed  and  duly  attested,  and 
Helen  left  Clifford's  Inn,  breathing  freely, 
and  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  carried 
since  her  godfather's  demise. 

Cards  of  invitation  for  a  fancy  dress  ball  and 
supper,  ''  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  her 
birthday,  at  Temple  House,"  had  been  issued  a 
week  previously.  How  eagerly  those  cards  were 
sought  after,  and  what  numbers  of  wealthy 
pleasure  seekers  and  needy  fortune  hunters  re- 
turned disappointed  from  their  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  gain  admission  to  the  heiress's  ball. 

Temple  House  was  lit  up ! 

Helen  Doveton  "as  a  gipsy  girl,"  and  her 
cousin,  Alice  Graham,  "  as  a  Corsair's  bride,'' 
were  going  their  last  rounds  of  the  rooms,  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  order  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  guests  The  young  women  were 
each  very  beautiful,  nearly  the  same  in  height 
and  outline,  but  different  in  their  style  of  beauty. 
Helen's  face  was  oval,  frank,  pleasant  and  love- 
able  ;  the  face  of  Alice  was  slightly  elongated^ 
its  whole  expression  was  thoughtful,  melancholy, 
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and  her  large  dark  hazel  eyes  were  full  of  dreami- 
ness. 

Helen  Doveton  was  Nature ! 

Alice  Graham  was  Eomance ! 

How  sweetly  their  voices  sounded  in  those 
empty  rooms,  Helen's  changing  and  bird-like, 
Alice's  steady  and  deep;  but  each  sweet  to 
listen  to,  "  musical,"  as  young  voices  generally 
are! 

"  So  you  are  glad  to  be  released  from  the 
thraldom  of  minority,  cousin  Helen,"  said  Alice 
Graham. 

Helen. — "Glad!  my  sweet  coz.  The  word 
scarcely  expresses  the  joy  I  feel.  You  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  eternal  worry,  and  the  immense 
consequence  this  envied  wealth  has  given  me." 

Alice. — "  Helen,  here  is  George  Leedon.  I 
will  run  away  and  set  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
wild  costume." 

n. 

George  Leedon,  attired  in  the  costume  of  an 
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English  naval  officer,  entered  the  apartment, 
and  with  a  smile  of  real  pleasure,  hastened  to, 
and  shook  hands  warmly  with  Helen  Doveton, 
saying  as  he  did  so  : 

"My  dear  Helen!" 

Helen. — *'  My  dear  George,  how  pleased  I 
am  to  see  you." 

Geouge  Leedon. — "  Thank  you,  dearest. 
Your  presence  is  my  happiness.  Report — busy 
with  your  name — has  given  you  many  noble 
suitors.  I  began  to  feel  anxious  to  leave  Whit- 
bell,  and  be  near  you." 

Helen. — "  Report  is  a  sad  gossip,  and  very 
often  tells  fibs.  Noble  suitors  seek  wealthy 
brides.     1  have  no  wealth." 

George  Leedon. — "No  wealth,  Helen?" 

Helen. — "  No  wealth,  my  dear  George. 
Your  uncle  bequeathed  me  a  fortune,  which  by 
right  belonged  to  you  Directly  1  became  of 
age  to-day,  I  signed  a  deed  of  gift,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  property  is  transferred  to  you,  the 
rightful  heir.  Here  is  the  deed  of  transfer.  In 
this   house  you  are  master;  everything  is  ar- 
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ranged  in  perfect  order,  and  ready  for  you  to 
take  possession." 

George  Leedon. — "  Helen ! " 

Helen. — "  Nay,  George,  I  have  not  been  so 
generous  as  you  suppose.  When  your  uncle 
had  his  will  drawn  up  and  sealed,  he  called  me 
to  his  bedside,  and  advised  me  of  its  contents. 
The  news  was  so  unexpected,  that  I  scarcely 
know  whether  surprise  or  anger  predominated. 
There  was  something  dark  in  the  idea  of  my 
supplanting  you  in  your  uncle's  affections,  and 
filching  your  birthright.  And  I  told  him  so;  I 
saucily  disclaimed  any  participation  in  his 
wealth,  and  threatened  that  unless  he  altered 
his  will,  that  I  would  leave  him  in  his  illness  to 
the  care  of  strangers.  Finding  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  he  gave  me  his  solemn  promise  to  have 
a  new  testament  drawn  up  the  following  day ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  George.  In^  a  few  hours 
after  this  promise  he  died.  So  you  see,  my 
dear  George,  that  I  have  only  done,  what  your 
uncle  would  have  done  had  he  survived  four- 
and-twenty  hours  longer." 
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George  Leedon. — ^' I  will  accept  this  deed, 
only  in  trust  for  another,  my  true-hearted 
Helen." 

Helen. — ^'In  trust  for  another,  George?'^ 

George  Leedon. — "  Yes,  my  dear  Helen,  for 
if  I  am  rightly  informed  we  are  neither  of  us 
honourably  entitled  to  it.  In  telling  you  this, 
I  fully  appreciate  the  motive  that  prompted  your 
generous  sacrifice." 

Helen. — "  Your  love,  my  dear  George,  fully 
repays  any  sacrifice  I  can  make  in  your  behalf; 
besides,  my  father  says  I  must  marry  you,  and 
a  dutiful  child  ought  to  obey  its  parent's  wishes. 
Eh!  George?" 

George  Leedon. — "'  Bless  you,  dearest." 

Helen. — "  My  mother,  too,  '  love  her  heart,* 
is  in  the  plot  also,  and  declares  if  I  do  not 
obey  her  wishes,  and  accept  you,  that  she  will 
marry  me  to  your  favourite,  Ralph  Broadsides. 
Now,  as  I  have  no  strong  predilection  for  honest 
Ealph,  I  suppose  I  must  accept  the  alternative, 
and  so  please  my  father,  and  mother — "  ^ 

George  Leedon.—"  And  me—" 
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Helkn. — "And  myself.  Now  run  away^ 
Write  directly,  and  let  ray  parents  know  of 
their  saucy  Helen's  pranks  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  To-morrow  they  will  receive  the 
letter,  and  the  next  day  we  will  join  them  at 
Whitbell.     How  overjoyed  they  will  be !" 

Geouge  Leedon "  Before  I  leave  you,  my 

dear  Helen,  I  also  have  something  to  impart, 
which,  I  trust,  may  render  you  a  little  pleasure, 
in  return  for  your  loving  consideration  of  my- 
self. You  remember  that  about  the  time  of 
my  uncle's  death,  I  received  a  letter  from  Ame- 
rica?" 

Helen. — "  Certainly,  George— from  one  Nance 
Maynard." 

George   Leedon "  Right,  Helen.     I  have 

to-day  received  another,  which  clears  up  the 
mystery  of  the  first.  Here  it  is.  I  wish  its 
contents  to  remain  a  secret  for  the  present. 
While  you  are  reading  it,  I  Avill  go  and  write  a 
letter  to  your  father." 

Helen "  Don't  be  long  away,  George." 

George  Leedon.—"  I  will  return  instantly." 
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Helen  read  the  letter  he  bad  left  her,  and  sat 
down — and  stood  up— and  walked— and  halted— 
and  then  sat  down  again.  Surprise  was  visible 
in  her  gestures,  in  her  eyes,  on  her  face— every- 
where.    Surprise  held  her  captive. 

''  Can  this  be  true?  Is  it  possible?  How 
strange !  What  a  mysterious  world  we  live 
in!" 

Then  she  put  the  letter  away  carefully,  and 
walked  to  and  fro.  Presently  Alice  rejoined 
her. 


Ill, 


Helen. — "  Why  did  you  run  away,  Alice?" 
Alice. — "  I  thought  I  saw  Cupid  trotting  off 

to  the  ball-room,  and  I   ran  to  pay  homage  to 

the  saucy  god." 

Helen. — "  Had  you   power,    sweet    coz,    to 

charm  an  arrow  from  the  boy  deity?" 

Alice. — "No,    Helen;    the    young   torment 

vanished  before  I  could  lay  hands  upon  him." 
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Helen. — "You  require  no  assistance  from 
the  infant  myth,  fair  Alice.  You  possess  charms 
sufficient  to  captivate  even  military  gentlemen, 
and  I  believe  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  please 
of  all  male  mortals.  Do  you  think,  my  Alice, 
you  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to  wed  a 
soldier?" 

Alice. — "Did  I  love  one,  yes,  Helen,  and 
glory  in  the  act.  A  gallant  soldier — one  whom, 
when  danger  threatened,  would  gird  his  sword 
around  his  loins,  join  the  ranks  of  our  heroes, 
and  go  forth  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  home 
and  fatherland." 

Helex. — "  A  noble  resolve,  Alice,  though  it 
contains  less  of  the  real  than  the  ideal.  That 
dress  becomes  you  amazingly ;  you  will  do  to 
mate  with  that  wild  rover.  Sir  George  Winby, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Whitbell, — " 

"Is here,  ladies!"  said  that  young  gentleman 
entering,  "  and  happy  to  find  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse  between  two  beings  so  young 
and  so  lovely,  as  Miss  Alice  Graham,  and  the 
accomplished  Miss  Helen  Doveton." 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Helen. — "  Flattery,  sir,  gross  flattery.  Alice, 
I  will  away  to  the  hall,  to  welcome  the  early  ar- 
rivals.'* 

Sir  George.—''  Nay,  gentle  lady,  surely  '  The 
Light  '  that  lit  me  hither,  will  not  turn  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  and  leave  me  now  it  has  lured  me  into 
danger?" 

Helen.— "A  true  knight  knows  none.  My 
absence  shall  reward  your  gallant  speech ;  the 
society  of  my  cousin  Alice  will  repay  your  loyalty 
to  our  sex." 

Helen  stooped  with  mock  reverence,  and  with 
a  singular  smile  playing  about  her  mouth,  left 
the  apartment. 


IV. 


"  She  places  entire  confidence  in  me,"  thought 
i  Sir  George,  of  Whitbell.'  "  Her  heart  is 
mine,  look  to  it  Master  Leedon !  If  this  will  not 
bruise  you,  there  is  no   art  'in  seeming.'     Lady 
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Alice,  permit  me  to  compliment  you  on  your 
charming>-appearance.  Your  robe  has  a  beauti- 
ful finish,  and  your  hair  is  dressed  to  perfection. 
Will  the  Corsair's  bride  accept  the  stalwart  arm 
of  a  roving  compatriot?" 

Sir  George  was  splendidly  dressed  in  the  pic- 
turesque guise  of  a  Corsair.  Helen  said  after- 
wards that  it  must  have  been  a  planned  affair 
throughout. 

Alice. — "  There  may  be  danger  in  such  con- 
sorting. The  fearless  rover  may  take  me  cap- 
tive, and  immure  me  in  one  of  his  ocean 
fastnesses.  You  rovers  see  such  places  in  your 
travels." 

Sir  George. — "  I  have  seen  caverns  of  the 
description  you  allude  to,  for  I  have  travelled 
much;  and  society  in  naming  me  a  rover  speaks 
truly.  I  love  not  the  inert  spiritless  life,  which 
so  many  of  my  compeers  find  pleasure  in.  To 
ride  upon  the  crest  of  the  storm  wave,  lit  by  the 
flashing  lightning,  and  pursued  by  the  deafening 
report  of  its  rapid  transit, — or  to  view  nature's 
varied  beauties  from  its  own  mountain  peaks — 
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are  charms  for  me  a  town  life  cannot  yield.  But 
come,  fair  lady  confessor,  you  will  accept  the 
rover's  guidance?  Xot  to  the  island  caverns, 
where  bold  hearts  meet  in  council,  but  to  the 
fairy  maze,  wherein  right  so  many  vows  are 
pledged  for  joy  or  sorrow,  as  fate  or  fortune  wills 
it.  To  the  shrine  of  pleasure,  at  which  so 
much  of  beauty  bows ;  the  battle  ground  of  love, 
where  rivals  meet  to  triumph,  and  young  hearts 
pant  for  victory  I  Who  will  be  queen  of  the 
ball,  fair  Alice?' 

Alice '-  My  crusin  Helen  will  receive  the 

homage,  to  which  Ler  rare  beauty  so  justly  en- 
titles her." 

Sir  George  replied,  *  musingly '  '•  She  is  in- 
deed very  lovely." 

Alice ^*  Her  beauty  is  her  least  charm.    Is 

your  rovership  smitten  V 

Sir  George. — ''You  do  yourself  injustice, 
Miss  Graham.  But  see !  they  are  throwing  open 
the  ball  room.     Let  us  join  the  dancers?'' 

^Numerous  were  the  male  Turks,  Russians, 
Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  that  so- 
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licited  the  honor  of  opening  the  ball  with  the 
Banker's  heiress.  Great  was  their  disappoint- 
ment upon  hearing  that  she  was  engaged;  and 
green  was  their  envy,  when  a  very  handsome 
young  fellow,  in  the  dress  of  an  English  naval 
officer  took  her  hand,  escorted  her  to  the  place 
of  honor,  wound  his  arm  round  her  waist,  gave 
the  signal  to  the  conductor  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
glided  with  Helen  Doveton  into  the  opening 
waltz  dance  of  the  evening. 

"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  The  uniform  does  it !" 

"  Lucky  mortal!'' 

"  Deuced  good  looking  fellow !" 

"  Capital  dancer !" 

"  Handsomest  man  in  the  room !'' 

'*  Bar  that  old  fellow !     Where  is  Sir  George 
Winby?" 

"Where's  Muggeridge  Mills?" 

"  Doesn't  Apsley    Montem   count   for  some- 
body?" 

"  Naval  friend  of  her  guardian.     Old  Mark 
Leedon." 

0  2 
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'^Xaval  fiddlestick:" 

"  Can't  see  anything  distinguished  about 
Mm." 

"  Nor  I.     He's  not  her  style,  I  can  tell." 

Opinions  will  never  alter  facts.  The  waltz 
was  over.  Helen  and  the  envied  young  fellow 
had  enjoyed  it,  and  the  dancers  promenaded 
round  the  room. 


Y. 


For  the  next  dance  George  took  the  hand  of 
Alice  Graham :  and  Sir  George  Winby,  who  had 
been  angrily  looking  on,  hurried  to  the  side  of 
Helen  Dove  ton. 

••  Mr.  Mark  Leedon.  your  very  good  guar- 
dian." he  said,  •*  will  be  satisfied  now  that  you 
have  obliged  his  wishes,  and  opened  the  ball 
with  his  1 — "  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
low-bom,  but  he  recollected  Helen's  parentage, 
and  said,  "fortunate  nephew." 
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"  You  tliirik  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied?" 
said  Helen,  mysteriously. 

Sir  George  Winbt. — *•  He  will  be  unreason- 
able if  otherwise.  May  I  presume  upon  the 
pleasure  of  your  hand  for  the  next  dance?" 

Helen  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment. 
There  was  something  scornful  in  the  glance;  and 
then  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  altered, 
and  she  answered,  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles : 

•*  Beware,  Sir  George  I  Tour  celibacy  will 
be  endangered.  I  shall  exert  all  my  power  to 
captivate  you." 

Sir  George  Wixbt. — -'  The  lovely  Helen 
Doveton  captivates  without  exertion.  You 
already  possess  many  slaves,  who,  like  myself, 
have  dared  to  love  without  hope  of  a  return." 

Helen. — "  Slaves  '. — many  slaves?" 

Sir  George  Wixbt. — "  Many,  dear  lady ;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  I  have  presumed  to  love  you. 
The  beauty  of  your  form,  and  the  graces  of  your 
mind,  have  won  upon  me.  Xay,  beautiful !  hear 
me,  I  pray  thee.     I  love  you,  truly  and  sincerely 
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loTe  jutt:  I  QSer  jon  mj  fund  and  heart.  I 
^Te  weal&  and  nak  to  bestow  upon  jxm,  such. 
&s  win  Meet  jour  fondest  vislies.  I  will  raise 
joo  to  a  pimd  position  in  sode^,  tiie  admired 
and  cATied  of  flMinaands;  for  amoi^st  die  great 
ones  of  ^e  land  the  Ladj  Winbj  ranks  not  last 

Z  T  ine  ey  es  rf  her  Coaan  Alice  fixed 

rrj*:-^  Sir  Gwrge  with  an  expression  there  waa 
L  ^ing;  *od  thinking;  "I  will  ssve  her,"' 

.Sir  George,  did  I  not  ohsenre 
7  '   ~  'z^i  desire  to  please  me. 

T  : :      .      1  i  tempting ;  I  will 

c:        -.  .     :-^:    i^f        -    :        id  gire  jou 

an  ansver  in  a  daj  or  two.    Are  joa  satisfied?' 
Sir  George  Winby  bowed  low,  and  his  exult- 
:   .       "-.        Li:  the  1      -     zz  pleasure  he  feared 

y r  ^                     -  ince  escaped  the 

-  :    1-T  :         -:    :^                 "And  now  to 

?^_.::  :   '  -                   .1. 

A:  le   promenade,   Sir 
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George  delivered  Helen  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Mark  Leedon ;  and  beckoning  to  two  gentlemen 
who  had  been  watching  his  proceedings  t.: rough- 
out,   adjourned  to  the  terrace  facing  the  river. 

Sir  George  Winby. — ''  Gentlemen,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  prize  for  which  I 
have  striven  so  hardly,  is  nearly  within  my 
grasp.  Are  you  prepared  to  learn  my  secret 
and  aid  me  in  my  scheme?^' 

Sir  Freely  Allspexd. — "  Certainly,  Sir 
George.  We  have  promised.  Honour  is  the 
spirit  of  nobility!" 

CoLOXEL  Heedless. — "  Bright  as  new  coined 
gold,  and  almost  as  precious.  When,  and  where 
the  meetiog,  my  daring  George?'* 

Sir  George  Wixby. — *'  The  Mai],  at  mid-day, 
to-morrow.     Are  we  agreed?" 

Sir  Freely. — "Aye,  George,  to  the  death!" 

Colonel  Heedless. — "Victory  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  our  undertakings  generally,  All- 
spend." 

Sir  George  Wixby. — "  Then  we  had  better 
separate.     Be  cautious  and  punctual!" 
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The  gentlemen  dispersed,   and  mingled  with 
the  crowd  of  dancers. 


VI. 


The  joyous  and  light  hearted,  who  loved  the 
dance  for  its  circling  pleasures,  adjourned  to  the 
supper  rooms. 

The  dissipated  caroused  below. 

Gamblers  and  sharpers  sat  excited  at  the  card 
tables. 

The  amorous  sat  in  bay  windows  deep  in 
shade,  or  stood  beneath  the  trees  that  edged  the 
lawn  behind  the  house,  or  strolled  in  whispered 
converse  along  the  unlit  terrace.  Women,  trust- 
ing even  to  shame,  the  false  promises  they  would 
fain  place  faith  in. 

The  company  were  seated  at  the  supper  table. 
Helen  looked  round  for  Alice,  and  seeing  that 
she  was  not  present,  requested  George  Leedon  to 
seek  for  her. 
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She  was  not  in  the  ball  room,  nor  anti-room, 
and  he  was  about  to  step  out  upon  the  terrace, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  her  voice.  He 
listened !  Alice  was  evidently  struggling  to  free 
herself  from  somebody,  for  she  spoke  beseech- 
ingly, but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

"  Nay,  Sir  George,  you  forget  yourself !  Sir 
George!" 

That  was  enough  for  Squire  Leedon;  he 
turned  quickly  to  the  left.  There  was  a  slight 
scream  and  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  presently 
Sir  George  Winby  entered  the  ball  room,  close 
pressed  by  George  Leedon !  Hearing  the  clash 
of  swords,  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen — dissipates 
and  gamblers — ran  into  the  room  and  separated 
them. 

"  Shame,  gentlemen ;  you  must  not  violate  the 
precincts  of  hospitality." 

"  Haw,  it's  only  a  joke;  Sir 'George  is  prac- 
tical !" 

Sir  George.— "You  bear  yourself  bravely, 
*  Sir  Bantam.'  To  cross  swords  with  a  Winby 
of  Whitbell,  is  an  honor  your   cur  sires  never 
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dreamed  of.  You  are  the  first — and  mine  shall 
be  the  care  that  you  are  the  last  of  your  race 
who  does  so." 

George  Leedon. — "  You  are  a  villain,  sir  ! 
A  base  villain!  You  stand  there  and  brave 
me  with  a  cool  face,  while  your  heart  is  burning 
with  passion;  and  utter  threats  which  you  know 
you  dare  not  accomplish.  Here!  now!  every- 
where! and  at  all  times  I  defy,  and  will  proclaim 
you  a  false  hearted,  infamous  villain !" 

Sir  George. — '*  As  in  boyhood,  so  in  man- 
hood, you  have  uttered  words,  such  as  have 
never  been  applied  to  rae  by  another.  Before  I 
depart,  listen ! — I  will  repay  those  words  with 
deeds,  until  your  pale  blood  turns  to  poison,  and 
your  heart  eats  itself  for  very  spleen.  With 
deeds,  which,  until  death,  shall  make  you  curse 
the  day  and  hour  you  were  born,  and  the  evil 
fate  that  tempteS  you  to  step  between  me  and  my 
desires.  When  next  we  meet  we  part  not  so 
readily^ — remember !" 

Turning  away,  and  followed  by  Sir  Freely 
Allspend  and  Colonel  Heedless,  he  left  the  bal 
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room  and  the  house.  George  Leedon  took  the 
arm  of  the  trembling  Alice,  and  in  angry  silence, 
conducted  her  to  the  side  of  Helen  at  the  supper 
table. 


YII. 


When  the  supper  was  over  the  dance  was  re- 
sumed with  spirit,  and  kept  up  until  the  clock 
struck  two,  at  which  time  the  company  began  to 
retire.  Party  after  party  left  the  house;  by 
three  o'clock  the  visitors  had  all  departed  and, 
Mark  Leedon,  George,  Helen,  and  Alice,  were 
left  alone. 

Helen. — "Do  you  sleep  here  to-night, 
George?" 

George  Leedon. — "  No,  H^en,  my  wardrobe 
is  at  the  Crown,  in  Hoi  born.  They  have  pro- 
mised to  sit  up  for  me  till  four  o'clock;  I  will 
not  keep  them  waiting.  You  look  tired  Helen, 
and  you  Alice,  so  I  will  say  good  morning." 
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Helen. — "  Good  morning,  George.  We  shall 
see  you  in  the  afternoon?" 

George  Leedon. — "Yes,  Helen,  certainly,  as 
early  as  possible.  Good  morning,  Alice.  Good 
morning,  uncle." 

Mr.  Mark  Leedon. — "  Good  morning,  George. 
Rather  cold  outside  I  think,  wrap  up  well." 

George  Leedon  departed! 

There  was  one  hackney  coach  in  waiting. 
That  coach  had  been  there  some  time,  and  to  the 
numerous  applicants  for  its  use,  the  invariable 
answer  was  '  engaged !' 

George  Leedon. — "  Coachman,  can  you  take 
me  to  the  Crown  in  Holborn?" 

Coachman.—"  Certainly,  sir.  I  began  to  think 
I  shouldn't  get  a  fare  to-night." 

George  Leedon  stepped  in,  the  door  was  banged 
to,  and  the  coach  rolled  away. 

The  morning  Tfas  dark,  the  old  oil  lamps  in 
the  street  threw  out  feeble  flickering  rays,  that 
served  only  to  render  the  gloom  more  gloomy. 
George  leaned  back  in  the  coach,  thinking  of 
Helen,  of  Alice,  and    Sir    George   Winby — his 
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uncle — the  farm  at  Ashraayne — the  Dovetons — 
and  a  host  of  thoughts,  such  as  usually  crowd  in 
idle  moments,  upon  minds  unused  to  idleness. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  George,  who  knew 
little  of  the  locality,  prepared  to  descend. 

Coachman.—"  Be  careful.  I  think  they've  all 
gone  to  bed,  the  house  seems  to  be  shut  up. 
Can't  see  any  light.  Lean  on  me — mind  the 
step.'' 

George  placed  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
coachman,  put  one  foot  carefully  on  the  step,  and 
was  about  to  spring  to  the  ground,  when  several 
figures  closed  round  the  door  of  the  coach. 
Strong  hands  grasped  his  arms  and  legs ;  he  felt 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  struggled  in  vain 
to  free  himself.  He  was  lifted  to  the  ground 
shouting  loudly  for  help,  a  handkerchief  was  then 
tied  round  his  mouth,  leaving  his  nostrils  free 
for  breathing.  Gradually  he  felt  a  thin  rope 
winding  round  his  legs  and  upwards,  circling  his 
body  and  his  arms,  and  then  finding  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.      He    was  lifted,    a  sack  was   placed 
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under  his  feet,  and  drawn  up  until  it  reached  his 
neck,  round  which  it  was  fastened,  as  securely  as 
strong  cords  and  practised  hands  could  make  it. 
A  lantern  was  then  lit,  and  borne  before  the  men 
that  raised  and  carried  him  down  some  stone 
stairs,  to  the  river  side,  where  a  boat,  evidently 
in  waiting  to  receive  the  party,  was  drawn  up. 
He  was  placed  astern  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  before  it  was  shoved  off,  a  figure— he  could 
not  discern — bent  over  him,  and  a  voice,  only 
too  familiar,  said  exultingly,  *'  When  next  we 
meet  we  part  not  so  readily— -  remember  V^  The 
figure  receded;  the  boat  was  shoved  off,  and  no 
signs  were  left  to  give  notice  that  a  daring  out- 
rage upon  society  had  been  committed. 

Temple  House  was  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Helen  Doveton  slept  soundly,  the  sleep  of  per- 
fect innocence. 

Mark  Leedon  lay  dreaming.  He  saw  his 
nephew  George  standing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  delivering  his  maiden  speech,  and 
himself  excited,  leaning  over  the  Visitors* 
Gallery.     At  the  close  of  the  speech  he  shouted, 
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"  Bravo  !  Hear,  hear !"  with  a  force  that  awoke 
him.  He  turned  once  or  twice  restlessly  upon 
his  bed,  and  yet  muttering  "  hear  !  hear  T'  slept 
again. 

And  during  that  time  George  Leedon,  his  only 
and  really  beloved  nephew,  was  going — Where? 
The  oars  were  plied,  the  water  splashed,  and  he 
himself  wondered — where ! 


END   OF   VOL     II. 
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ture."— Morning  Post. 

"A  complete  life  of  Shelley  was  a  desideratum  in  literature 
and  there  was  no  man  so  competent  as  Captain  Medwin  to  sup- 
ply it."- — Inquirer. 

"The  book  is  sure  of  exciting  much  discussion."— Zi^erary 
Gazette, 
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xxxvrir. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
PRINCE    LIFE. 

BY  a.    p.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ., 

Author  of  "The  Gipsy,"  "  Eichelieu,"  &c. 

"It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." — ''The  Globe.'' 

"Most  valuable  to  the  rising  generation ;  an  invaluable  little 
book." —  Guardian, 

XXXIX. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  price  42s. 
THE    LITERARY     LIFE    AND     CORRESPONDENCE 

OF    THE 

COUNTESS    OF    BLESSINGTON. 

BY  R.  MADDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.-ENG. 

Author  of  "Travels  in  the  East,"  "Life  of  Savonarola,"  &c. 

"We  may,  with  perfect  truth  affirm  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  there  has  been  no  book  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
literary  and  political  world.  It  has  contributions  from  every 
person  of  literary  reputation — Byron,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  who  con- 
tributes an  original  Poem,  James,  D' Israeli,  Marryatt,  Savage 
Landor,  Campbell,  L.  E.  L.,  the  Smiths,  Shelley,  Jenkyn,  Sir 
W.  Grell,  Jekyll,  &c.,  &c.;  as  well  as  letters  from  the  most  emi- 
nent Statesmen  and  Foreigners  of  distinction,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquis  Wellesley,  Marquis  Douro,  Lords  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  Durham,  Abinger,  &c." — Morning  Post. 

XL. 

In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  6d. 
ON   SEX   IN   THE   WORLD   TO   COME. 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  B.  HAUGHTON,  A.M. 

"A  peculiar  subject;  but  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  in 
this  volume  treated  in  a  masterly  style.  The  language  is  sur- 
passingly good,  showing  the  author  to  be  a  learned  and  a 
thoughtful  man." — New  Quarterly  Review. 
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XLI. 

Price  2?.  ed.  bea-jitifullv  illastrated. 

THE  HAPPY  COTTAGE, 

A  TALE  FOE  SrMMEE'S  SITS^SHIXE. 
B_T  the  Aiitlior  of  •'•'Kate  Temon,"   "Agness  Waring." 

XLII. 

In  I  voL  8vo. 

THE   ACE   OF  PITT   AND    FOX. 

EY  DA^1ZL  OVTE^'  MADDEN, 
A^itlior  of  ^-Chiefs  cf  Party,"  kc. 
The  Thmes  says  *'  "We  may  safely  pronoraice  it  to  be  the  best 
text-boot  of  the  age  which  it  parofesses  to  describe," 

XLIII. 

In  3  vols,  demy  Sto.,  price  21.  145. 

A    CATHOLIC    HISTORY    OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  W.  MAC  CABE,  E=q. 
"A  wcaik  of  great  literary  value,  " — Tinei. 

XLIY. 

In  1  vol.,  price  14s. 

LIVES    OF    THE    PRIME    MIfllSTERS    OF 

ENGLAND 

BY  J.  HOrSTON  BEOWy,  LL.B. 
Of   the    Ttitipt  Temple,  BarristeT-at-Law. 

•  •  The  Biographer  has  collected  the  facts  relating  to  the  family 
and  career  of  hM  lonr  subjects.  Clarendon,  Clifford.  Danby  and 
Essex,  and  stated  these  fects  with  clearness  ; — selected '  snch 
personal  traits  as  the  memoirs  and  lampoons  of  the  time  have 
presented,  and  interspersed  his  biographies  -with  passing  notices 
of  the  times  and  reflections,  which  thongh  scmetimes  harsh  in 
character  or  questionable  in  taste,  have  independence,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  limited  truth." — SftctaUr, 
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XLV. 
In  2  vols.,  price  IO3. 

SHELLEY    AND    HIS    WRITINGS. 

BY  C.  S.  MIDDLETON,  Esq. 

*'2!Tever  wa3  there  a  more  perfect  epecimen  of  biography." — 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

"Mr.  Middleton  has  done  good  sen'ioe.  He  has  carefully 
sifted  the  sources  of  information  we  have  mentioned,  has  made 
gome  slight  addition,  and  arranged  his  materials  in  propter 
order  and  in  graceful  language.  It  is  the  first  time  the  mass  of 
scattered  information  has  been  collected,  and  the  ground  is 
therefore  cleared  for  the  new  generation  of  readers." — Jtkenaeum. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Poet  which  has  just  api)eared,  and  which 
was  much  required,  is  written  with  much  beauty  of  expression 
and  clearness  of  purpose.  Mr.  Middleton' s  book  is  a  mast^erly 
j>erformanc€." — Somerset  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Middleton  has  displayed  great  ability  in  following  th« 
poet  through  aU  the  mazes  of  his  life  and  thoughts.  "We  re- 
commend the  work  as  lively,  animated  and  interesting.  It  con- 
tains many  curious  disclosures." — Sunday  Times. 

XLVI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE 

BY  REV.  J.  ARNOLD. 

**  For  beginners,  this  Latin  Grammar  is  unequalled." — Sehclattic, 

XLVII. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

INDIAN    RELIGIONS, 

Bv  a  Missionarv. 
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XLVIII. 

SMEW    FRENCH    GRAIVIIVIAR, 

Price  3s.  6d. 
LE    TRESOR    DE    LA    LANGUE   FEANCAISE, 

Comprising  Frencli  and  Eng-lish  Exercises,   a  recueil  of  Sen- 

ences,  Proverbs,  Dialogues,  and  Ajiecdotes,  forming  a  Reading 

book,  terminated  by  a  Frencli  and  Englisli  Dictionary. 

BY  C.  A.  DE  G.  LIANCOURT,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Compared  Languages. 

"This  Grammar  will  be  used  in  every  scbool  in  England.  It 
is  an  invaluable  assistant  to  masters,  and  facilitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language  to  the  pupil  without  fatiguiug  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules." — The  Scholastic. 
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POPULAR 

NEW    NOVELS 


In  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE   STORY  OF  A  LOST  LIFE, 

By  W.  PL  ATT, 
Author  of  "  Betty  Westminster." 

"  Mr.  Piatt  h.as  evidently  taken  great  pains  and  bestowed 
much  thought  on  this  novel,  and  the  result  is,  he  has  given  us 
the  most  charming  piece  of  nature -painting  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day." — Globe. 

II. 

In    1   vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

MANORDEAN. 

III. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £3  lis.  6d, 

TRIED  IN  THE  FIRE, 

BY    MRS.    MACKENZIE    DAXIELS, 

Author  of  "  My  Sister  Minnie,"  "  Our  Guardian,"  &;c. 

"  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniels,  whoso  tales^have  gained  for  her 
considerable  reputation  as  a  novelist  has,  under  this  suggestiv- 
title,  given  us  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  characters  are 
as  Ufe-likc  as  it  is  possible  to  immagine.  For  graceful  lane 
guage  and  the  high  moral  it  inculcates,  there  will  be  few  better 
novels  pubhshed  this  season." — Globe. 


18  T.  c.  nj:wtby's 

IV. 

In  2  Yols.  post  8vo.  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  EXPERIMENT, 

BY  MISS  MOLES  WORTH, 

Author   of  "The   Stumble    on  the    Threshold,"    &c. 

"  The  G-reat  Experiment,  consists  in  pointing  out  to  the 
world  tke  evils  arising  from  ill-assorted  marriages,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  attain  a  degree  of  celebrity  that 
will  not  be  surj)assed  by  any  other  novel  in  the  year  1860." — 
Gltbe. 

"  Lessons  of  something  more  valuable  than  those  of  worldly 
wisdom  can  be  gathered  from  Miss  Molesworth's  novel.  The 
married  may  find  how  to  render  their  state  permanently  happy 
— those  about  to  marry,  are  told  with  what  feelings  they  should 
enter  upon  their  new  duties,  and  those  who  are  seeking  hus- 
bands and  wives  will  do  well  to  study  and  ponder  Miss  Moles- 
worth's  axioms  in  the  'The  Great  Experiment.'  " — Guardian 

"A  powerful  and  correct  delineator  of  character  and  an 
originaH.y  of  thought  and  expression." — Court  Journal, 

V. 

In  3  vols,  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

COUNTRY   LANDLORDS, 

Cy  L.  M.  S. 
"  Author  of  Gladys  of  Harloch." 

VI 

In    2    vols,    price    21s. 

Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadows  Before, 

"  A  moi-e  Hvely  and  loveable  character  than  Constance  pre- 
sents is  rarely  conceived.  The  language  throughout  is  un- 
usually pure  and  worthy  of  the  subject." — Globe. 

VII. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1    lis.  6d. 

SYBIL   GREY. 

"Sybil  Grey  is  a  novel  to  be  read  by  a  mother  to  a  daughter,  or 
by  a  father  to  the  loved  circle  at  the  domestic  fireside." — Herald. 
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VIII. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  PRIEST, 

BY  SIGNOR  VOLPE. 

"  It  peculiarly  illustrates  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  pre- 
sent movement  in  Italy,  especially  in  exposing,  by  the  force  of 
a  personal  story,  that  intolerable,  corrupt,  and  corrupting  ty- 
rany,  which  the  Roman  priesthood  exercises  alike  over  the 
commonwealth  and  the  home." — Globe. 

"The  author  relies,  with  reason,  upon  the  universal  interest 
now  felt  in  all  that  relates  to  Italy.  The  work  portrays  the 
crimes,  intrigues,  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  tonsured  orders, 
and  it  is  wrought  out  with  considerable  skill." — Athenceum. 

"  The  actual  working  of  the  Italian  church  system  is  shown 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  Italian's  piivate  home,  but  in  rela- 
tion also  to  his  country.  Sig.  Volp^  sees  no  hope  for  Italy,  but 
in  the  uprooting  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  dominions 
of  the  Pope." — Examiner. 

"  The  machinations  of  priestcraft,  the  unscrupulous  tenden- 
cies of  Popery  are  here  laid  down  with  a  vigorous  and  an 
usurping  hand.  These  volumes  afford  a  broad  picture  of  Italian 
social  and  political  life." — Dispatch. 

"  It  is  admirably  written  and  abounds  in  vivid  representation 
of  strong  passion." — Guardian. 

IX. 

In  2  vols,  price  21s.     Second  Edition. 

MABEL  OWEN. 

"  A  novel  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  what  is  better  a  novel, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  on  after  reading." — Scoftish  Press. 

"  Actions  and  feelings  are  delineated  with  such  truthfulness 
as  give  evidence  of  a  remarkable  and  minute  observer  of  the 
writings  of  a  woman's  heart.  It  is  written  for  the  best  pur- 
pose a  novelist  can  employ  his  pen." — Leader. 

"  The  best  novel  of  the  season." — Advertiser. 

"  There  is  no  individual  whose  history  and  private  experience, 
if  honestly  and  fi-eely  told,  would  not  be  interesting,  and  we 
can  truly  say  this  of  the  present  work."— Ex/jress. 
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X.  \ 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

(Second  Edition,) 

MY  VILLAGE  NEIGHBOURS, 

BY  MISS  G.  M.  STERNE. 

"  Tliis  Tale  will  prove  a  most  agreealale  companion  for  the 
long  winter  evenings.  "We  haA'e  not  read  anything  equal  to  it 
since  the  Publication  of  Miss  Mitford's  'Our  Yillage'  which 
it  much'resemhles." — Scotch  Press. 

"  Miss  Sterne  writes  agreeably  and  with  facility  after  the 
fashion  of  Miss  Mitford." — Athanceum. 

"  There  is  a  gxeat  deal  of  power  in  these  volumes — the  author 
possesses  a  very  unusual  command  of  language  [and  a  rare 
degree  of  pathos." — Morning  Herald. 

*'The  style  is  rustic,  simple  and  thoroughly  entertaining. 
Miss  Sterne  is  the  Great  Cousin  of  Lawrence  Sterne  the  author 
of  "The  Sentimental  Journey,"  and  bids  fair  not  to  diminish 
the  illustrious  name  she  bears." — Court  Journal. 

"  Contains  pleasing  sketches  of  country  scenery  and  agree- 
able details  of  the  varieties  of  character  proper  to  such  a 
locality." — Globe. 

XI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY, 

By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  PEEL. 

*'  Mrs.  Agustus  Peel  has  worked  out  this  Proverb  admirably 
in  her  new  novel  under  that  Title,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
that  her  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  the  name  she  bears. 
The  language  is  eloquent,  the  style  unaffected^  and  the  story 
interesting  from  begining  to  end." — Globe. 

"A  very  pleasing  and  instructive  novel." — Atlas. 

XII. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

MASTER  AND   PUPIL, 

By  Mrs.  MACKENZIE  DANIELS. 
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XIII. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1   lis.   6d. 

THE  LILY  OF  DEVON, 

BY  C.  F.  ARMSTRONG. 

"  This  is  chiefly  a  naval  novel,  and  it  is  long  since  wo  havo 
met  with,  one  so  deserving  of  notice." — Naval  and  Military. 

"  It  is  a  capital  book  of  its  class  and  may  be  recommended 
as  one  likely  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  novel  reading." — 
Morning  Post. 

"The  author  is  a  disciple  of  Captain  Marryatt's.  His  work 
is  clever  and  dashing." — Oriental  Budget, 

XIV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILLY    WAREENER. 

"  A  pleasant,  unpretending  story ;  it  is  a  life-like  story  of  a 
young  country  girl  more  refined  than  her  station.  There  are 
incidental  sketches  of  country  characters  which  are  clover  and 
spirited." — Athenceum. 

XV. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

THE   COUNT  DE  PERBRUCK, 

By  HENRY  COOKE,  Esq. 

"  A  tale  of  the  Vendean  war,  invested  with  a  new  interest. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  done  his  part  most  successfully.  His  vivid,  gra- 
phic colouring  and  well-chosen  incidents  prove  him  a  master  in 
the  art  of  historical  delineation." — Guardian. 

"  Of  Mr.  Cooke's  share  in  the  work  we  can  speak  with  do- 
served  approbation." — Press. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  keeping  alive  the  excitement  of  the 
reader  till  the  closing  page." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  highly-interesting  romance  will  find  a  place  amongst 
the  standard  works  of  fiction." — Family  Herald. 

"  This  is  an  experiment,  and  a  successful  one." — Atlas, 
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XVT. 

In  3  ToL,  priee  31s.  6d. 

THE    CAMPBELLS, 

In  3  vols.,  price  Sis.  6iL 

EBB    AND    FLOW. 


xTin. 
In  G  vols.,  piiee  3 Is.  6d. 

6E0B6IE  BAEEINGTON, 


XIX. 

In  2  Tols..  price  2 Is, 

BLVEELEY  PBIOEY. 

"Has i§ an adasizal^de  tale." — X--::.'  ris  Mi.iizrij. 

"  Bemed^  Prioay  is  in  bo  part  ci  ::  a  duU  rc-t^el  and  i=  nn- 
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XX 

In  3  Tols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE  PAESON  AITD  TEE  POOS. 

•^  There  is  ranch,  that  is  very  2-.>:.d  in  tMs  tale ;  it  is  clex^j 
unittea,  and  -wiLh.  gc»ol  f&elmg-" — AiheTnaam. 

"  We  liare  read  tiiis  novel  -Britii  a  great  deal  of  pleasTire ;  dae 
dialogae  is  aivxys  ^mited  *i^  t*xinstral^  T%ke  fMlribwn  talk-  Hke 
dildren,amlthe]neaand  woneaieminlvsaf  flediaifei  Uool.'' 
— Jf«r«^  £b7«UL 

''llaedanctEEsaniiiiadeoiB  are  sodi  as  viU  £«Ib  in  Ae 
maiMKy  of  <]ke  reader,  vMIe  tjhe  style  and  tpaatt  of  line  Itook 
-win  Tender  it  noit  onlf  pl<'<»3aMit.  Imt  prafitalife  iradiiig'* — 

''T!!-  ^nlliar  lias  made  du  inddente  of  eroy-ds^  life  a 
-  ^  which  leaBona  of  Tirtae,  Megadeii  witik  ud^ioa, 

n:.  vel-*— JBOoiv  Madtrmtmr. 

"A:  -dbty  liie,  wriilen  bj  one  who  hnew  w«a 

tc—  -  ^^    ''^^tage  and  hall  hSet." — 

:  f  trafliandXature'saanpliaiy  throng^ 
c-      -  :  irWUL 

XXI. 
In  3  ToLs.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE    FATE   OF   FOLLY, 

BY  L<,T^  ^******^ 
Author  of  Uasters  and  Woikruen,  i:c. 

<*T1iis  isoneof  theTnyfev  woths of  Sctian  that  sfamU  he 
added  to  every  rvbGe  Free  Libniy.     It  coataiBS  anaie  noaral 
vtoelcTatethe  miiidsorTeadec^  andhaaVsheraiBiis 
any  dotcI  we  have  icad.     At  the  saae  thne^  it  ia  re- 
plete with  incident  and  ami 
"  It  ia  a  goad  booh.* 
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xxir. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

BETTY  WESTMINSTER, 

BY  W.  PL  ATT,   Esq.       . 

"A  lesson  of  sound  practical  morality,  inculcated  with  charm- 
ing effect ; — a  story  which  bears  in  every  chapter  the  impress  of 
intellect,  taste,  and  sensibility."— Morwing  Post. 

"  Betty  Westminster  is  the  representative  of  a  type  of  society 
but  little  used  by  novelists — the  money-getting  tradesmen  of  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  is  written  with  talent  and  considerable  skill" — 
iJew  Quarterly  Review. 

"There  is  ii  great  de.-l  of  cleverness  in  this  story." — Examiner. 

*' There  is  uiucli  comic  satire  in  it.  The  author  has  power 
worth  cultivating  " — Examiner. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  these  volumes,  and  great 
talent  *hown  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 

«'A  book  of  greaier  iatcrcst  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for 
years." — Review. 

"All  is  described  by  a  master  hand."— JbAn  Bull, 

xxiir. 

In  3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

FROM  THE  PEASANTRY  TO  THE 
PEERAGE. 

BY  BLUE  TUNIC. 
XXIV. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 

THE  TWO   HOUSEHOLDS. 


J  i 
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